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MODERN SELLING METHODS. 


There is nothing new under the sun; yet there are 
new applications of old principles and there are new 
methods. There are also sometimes absolutely new dis- 
coveries of natural principles, so that in a broad way 
the Solomonic proverb does not apply. Progress involves 
not so much the discovery of absolutely new things, how- 
ever, as new methods of dealing with old ones, 

In commercial affairs progress has consisted chiefly 
of the adoption of new facilities. The fundamental 
things—credit, banking principles, sound business meth- 
ods—have been Jittle added to or improved upon. Book- 
keeping is not a modern art, banks are of ancient origin, 
credit is as old as civilization. Memorandums of account 
and promissory notes are found in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt and the ruins of Assyria. 

It is doubtful if there are any better busi- 
ness men today than there were in Venice at 
the zenith of its commercial glory or in the 
cities of the Hanseatic League. There are 
more perfect postal facilities now than then 
there are the telegraph and telephone; type- 
writers facilitate correspondence; banks are 
more numerous, and in many ways business 
can be more quickly and easily conducted. 
But these things are merely incidental and 
not fundamental. Still every business man 
is interested in every experiment which 
involves a different application of the old 
principles or new methods. The policy of 
the conservatives is to cling to the old and 
tried and not to disturb a system which has 
yielded good results; yet success is usually 
found with those who are ready to adopt 
new ideas, new conveniences, and thus be 
able to do business more easily and econom- 
ically. As the manufacturing industries of 
the day are dominated by comparatively 
recent inventions or improvements in machin- 
ery and processes, so the dominant forces in 
commerce are those which take advantage of 
all new facilities. 

There is a lumber handling institution in 
this country which by its new methods has 
attracted the attention of the trade at large, 
and which methods have caused it to be looked 
at more or less askance by the conservatives, 
This institution is young yet, and so its 
methods have not received the stamp of 
approval which comes from a long period of 
success, but it was established during the 
period of business depression following the 
panic of 1893 and has steadily grown along 
the lines which it originally marked out and 
by the use of methods which are almost if not quite 
unique. It stands as an example of selling ability 
coupled with the use of business methods largely 
experimental, but whose wisdom the results so far have 
justified. This concern is the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The business of this institution for its first complete 
year in the wholesale trade, 1895, amounted to 20,000,000 
feet, gradually increasing to a little over 115,000,000 
feet in 1899. Its capital was limited at the start and 
this steady growth in volume of business done and the 
confidence inspired in the trade was the result of excep- 
tional ability in its selling department, and accomplished 
by the use of methods which differed materially from 
those commonly in use in the lumber trade. 

The art of selling goods is one by itself. Buying in 
any given line is substantially the same with one concern 
as another. “Well bought is half sold,” is an old saying 
and a true one. Good buying is essential to success, 
but so also is good selling, and in the selling department 


more often than in the buying department of a whole- 
sale lumber business is found the secret of success. 
Unfortunately there are multitudes of men, firms and 
corporations in the lumber trade that seem unable to dis- 
pose of their commodities in periods of quiet trade except 
by the one argument—low prices. There are others, not 
as many in number as they should be, who have what 
seems like an instinct for customers. When their old 
customers have purchased what they will, they have the 
ability to find new customers in new fields and in new 
lines of consumption, and so avoid the stagnation and 
loss which come to those who have no imagination and 
no flexibility in their methods. It is in this matter of 
selling ability that the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company is notable. It has been a good buyer 
and ‘has shown good judgment in respect to the markets, 





W. D. JOHNSTON, of Pittsburg, Pa 


it has had at least an average degree of success in fore- 
casting the future, but above all it has been a selling 
institution. 

What we wish particularly to call attention to, how- 
ever, are the business and office methods it has employed 
—the machinery with which it has done the business— 
for it is in this particular that the institution has 
attracted especial attention. 

Before going into details in this matter, it may be well 
briefly to refer to the presiding genius of the institution, 
the man who is largely responsible for its methods and 
its success, who has furnished the motive power as well 
as directed its course, W. D. Johnston. He was born in 
Pittsburg, Pa., on August 9, 1866, so that he is but 
thirty-four years of age. His parents were natives of 
Jreland, emigrating to Canada in 1864. His father was 
engaged as woodsman in the Canadian district for one 
year,and then went to Pittsburg to engage in the window 
glass business, which was then in its infancy in that city. 

W. D. Johnston graduated from the commercial depart- 
ment of the Pittsburg high school at the age of thirteen, 


the youngest in a class of forty-two pupils. He imme- 
diately, in December, 1879, entered the employ of the 
Davis-Chambers Lead Company as office boy, gradually 
moving up to bookkeeper, assistant manager and general 
manager of the office. Thus his business experience has 
been much longer than his years would indicate, covering 
a period of twenty-one years. The Davis-Chambers Lead 
Company was in 1891 merged into the National Lead 
Company and Mr. Johnston was appointed chief auditor 
for the six concerns which made up the Pittsburg branch 
of the company. 

Deciding that the lumber industry offered a better field 
and a more promising outlook for his future than did 
service with a great corporation, he left the lead business 
in June, 1892, to become identified with the retail 
lumber trade as conducted by the William Anderson 
Company, of Pittsburg. In the latter part of 
1893 Mr. Johnston purchased a controlling in- 
terest in this company and became its general 
manager. In the latter part of 1894 it was 
decided to close out the retail business con- 
ducted by this concern and engage exclusively 
in the wholesale trade. At that time the 
name of the corporation was changed to its 
present one—the American Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

As stated above, the business for 1895 on 
wholesale lines amounted to 20,000,000 feet, 
a very good beginning. At first the opera- 
tions of the concern were confined to Pitts- 
burg and vicinity, but now it reaches into 
every state in the union and has a respectable 
clientele in Canada, Mexico and Europe. The 
company handles all classes of lumber from 
white pine to the hardwoods, including ve- 
neers. In this connection the transactions of 
the various departments into which the busi- 
ness is divided may be of interest. 

The white pine department, in charge of 
G. P. Barber, with office at Menominee, Mich., 
averages shipments of about 150 cars a 
month. The yellow pine department, in 
charge of H. T. Jones, with office at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., ships something over 100 cars a 
month. The North Carolina pine department 
is in charge of J. W. Martin, with office at 
Norfolk, Va., and is so new in its establish- 
ment that nothing can be said as to the aver- 
age business done. The hardwood depart- 
ment is in charge of A. S. Bliss, assisted by 
Robert B. Edgar, while a branch ‘hardwood 
office has been located at Buckhannon, W. Va., 
in charge’of J. L. Henry, from which the ship- 
ments have reached 75 or 100 cars a month. 
The oak timber, car lumber and export oak shipments 
are in charge of B. F. Scott, and average 100 cars a 
month. Pennsylvania hemlock and hardwood shipments 
are handled from the Pittsburg office by mail and aver- 
age 100 cars a month. The cypress business averages 
about 75 cars a month and the California redwood trade 
handled from the Pittsburg office averages 35 cars a 
month, 

The company at the beginning adopted the sound 
business principles of living up to its promises, no 
matter what the cost, of righting any wrong done 
either to customer or mill man, and of dealing justly 
by every one, but, as far as its internal management 
is concerned, it has gone upon the theory that by 
making every employee an interested party, allowing 
him to share in the profits of the business which he 
has done, and by encouraging all employees to offer 
their best ideas for consideration and giving credit 
to them therefor when found available and adopted, the 
best service and the highest degree of success could 


(Continued on Page 29,) 
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A Conquest 


has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. 





Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets. 
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in the World. 
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To cut both lumber and 
that is the question. 


PAPA PAIL IOI™ 


itil or to cut neither? 


White pine, cypress, poplar and cottonwood. These 
are the woods whose manufacturers are undismayed and 
feel certain of the value of their products. 

SAPP 


Bank clearings for last week showed a decrease of 
9.7 percent as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year, but this decrease was mainly in New York, 
whose clearings were 13.7 percent less, whereas outside 
of the metropolis the decrease was but 3.4 percent. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco and Omaha, among the more important financial 
centers, show decreases, while Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
show increases ranging from 2 or 3 percent up to 26 
percent in Kansas City. In point of clearings, Chicago 
seems definitely to have taken second place, surpassing 
Boston by about 20 percent, 


ee ed 


\ special meeting of hemlock manufacturers of Wis- 
consin and the northern peninsula of Michigan has been 
called for Tuesday, August 7, at the Plankinton house, 
Milwaukee. The Wisconsin hemlock market has been 
in bad condition for some little time and recent develop- 
ments have made it especially important that all inter- 
ested should get together. The call is issued by Secre- 
tary I. W. Shepard, of the Northwestern Hemlock Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

SPADA 


Rumors come from Ottawa, all of them with an assur- 
ance which indicates that their circulators believe in 
their truth, of the formation of a joint stock company 
designed to regulate the supply of lumber in the domin- 
ion to accord with the demand. Its capital stock, it is 
said, will be $50,000,000. J. R. Booth, the great timber 
owner and saw mill man, it is claimed, will be the first 
president of the new company. Still this scheme is all 
in the future as far as any definite action is concerned, 
and unless they do things differently in Canada from 
what they do in the United States, the project is not 
likely to go through at any early date. 


SEPA 


All reports from Canada indicate that the lumber 
industry there is in a flourishing condition. The demand 
is extremely active and prices are fully maintained, 
except on lath, which are getting back to a normal basis. 

PPA P PPP PLA 


The American Lumberman is in receipt of an inquiry 
from a responsible London house for ash and hickory 
of prime quality in 12-foot lengths, 4x4 at one end and 
3x3 at the other. Anyone able to supply the stoek in 
question is invited to make himself known to the Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 

De A 


Almost any large consuming center is made the dump- 
ing ground for suplus stocks. New York and its envi- 
rons, which are claimed to consume 1,200,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually, and Chicago, whose normal local 
demand is a billion feet or more, are the chief resources 
for this purpose. If a producer or dealer sends his 
surplus or off grade lumber to such a market under- 
standing the situation, well and good, but too many 
imagine that the top prices are to be found there. The 
fact is, that such markets pay only the lowest prices. 


PAPO 


Forestry discussions nowadays are intensely prac- 
tical. They relate to tree planting and growing, prac- 


ticable methods for prevention of forest fires and to the 
possibilities of conducting logging operations on a for- 
estry basis with economic success. Purely idealistic dis- 
cussions are tabooed nowadays. 


SAPP" 


The Ontario lumber trade is flourishing amazingly, 
the only worry of the operators being lest they should 
not get down their logs. They are selling lumber in the 
United States and paying the $2 duty without a mur- 
mur, and it is expected that a number of Michigan mills 
will be removed to Georgian bay shores within the year 
in face of the prospect of paying this same tax. 

PAPA PDD LD LD De 


Uniform prices are a good thing, but what would be 
thought of a man who would sell dimension for $13 just 
to maintain uniformity when all his neighbors were 
getting $15. 

PPO OOOO 

A great deal of undeserved criticism is made on the 
policy of the lumber trade last year in advancing prices 
so rapidly. It is quite commonly said that if the 
advances had not been so radical or so rapid the con- 
sumption of lumber would not have been checked and 
present conditions would be much better than they are. 
This may be true, but why should the lumber trade be 
blamed for its policy up to the clese of active business 
last fall or winter? Prices went up as they did simply 
because the demand was in excess of the supply. [It was 
not the sellers of lumber but the buyers that were respon- 
sible for the advance, for every man who wanted lumber 


had to bid against others as much in need. When three 
or four parties are bidding against each other fer the 
same goods the holder would be foolish not to take the 
best price offered. Where the trade made its mistake 
was in advancing prices still further after the active 
season had come to an end, doing so simply in anticipa- 
tion of the future. The assumption was that there 
would be no check to demand, that the consumption of 
lumber would continue as heavy as it had been and that 
the supply would be as inadequate. There was where 
the mistake was made and not in the advances which 
occurred prior to the first of the year. 

ee 

Lieutenant Totten, who six or seven years ago was 

predicting world-wide wars, which would usher in the 
end of the present order, is much encouraged by recent 
developments. 

BABA PPL LI LILI I 

With lumber for the most part at normal prices, the 

buying power of the country large and the encourage- 
ment in the agricultural community of good crops to 
be sold at fair prices, there ought to be a big lumber 
demand this fall. 

PAPO 


Prosperity is comparative. The country may not be 
as prosperous as it was last year, but just think of 
some other years we have had. Really, we have no 
occasion to complain. 


PAO 


Line yard men who are thoroughly posted as to Kan- 
sas conditions are reported to be placing unusually heavy 
orders just now. They expect a big trade, higher prices 
and a car shortage. 

a ee 


The great difficulty in the past in the general intro- 
duction of redwood lumber into the east has been the 
inadequacy and unreliability of the supply. Even when 
rail trade yards were established the mills back of them 
were conleniite being tempted by their love for the 
cargo trade to allow stocks for car shipments to become 
exhausted or broken. Therefore when customers were 
found in the east they would be discouraged by inability 
to place orders when the stuff was most needed. It is 
said, however, that the new car trade combination, with 
yards at San Francisco, will be conducted on different 
lines and that under no conditions will its interests be 
sacrificed to cargo shipments. If this policy be faith- 
fully carried out redwood will have a permanent and 
honorable place in the lumber markets of the country, 
although, owing to the light output, it can never be a 
heavy factor in the total volume of business done. 


BAP LISI I 


Considering the increased cost of operation and the 
waste of material. involved, quarter sawed oak is much 
more expensive to turn out than plain sawed, and the 
latter contains, too, a percentage of rift. Only large 
and good oak should be quarter sawed, but this fact 
seems not to have been appreciated by hundreds of saw 
mill men, who have cut logs as small as 16 inches in 
diameter into quartered stock. The result is what might 
have been expected, though it is to be noted that quar- 
tered stock of standard quality and width maintains its 
price very well. 


IRON AS A DICTATOR. 


An interesting and suggestive article appears in the 
current issue of the Engineering Magazine from the 
pen of George H, Hull, a well known iron expert, on “In- 
dustrial Depressions and the Pig [ron Reserve. It 
includes a history of industrial depressions and the 
iron business. 

In the peculiar way in which the iron business is 
conducted the writer finds the cause not of financial 
panics but of industrial depressions. Iron, he says, is 
acknowledged to be the foundation on which the modern 
industrial system rests and every boom in the price of 
pig iron has been followed by a period, longer or shorter, 
of depression. He shows that, from 1825 until now, 
after every abnormal advance in the price of pig iron 
there has come in one or two years a reversal of in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Tracing the development of the period of business 
activity through increased earnings of the wage-work- 
ers, resulting in the surplus being used first in a more 
generous living, second in investments such as repre- 
sented by stocks and bonds, and then permanent im- 
provements, such as houses, factories, railways, ete., 
which last brought about a sudden and enormous ad 
vance in the price of pig iron because the conditions 
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surrounding its production made it impossible to in- 
crease the supply rapidly enough to meet the demand, 
he says: 

Of iron we have carried for the last ten years less than 
twenty-three days’ production, and it takes a year to build a 
furnace. Consequently, in each period of revival in the indus- 
tries of the world, iron consumers became alarmed through 
fear that there would not be enough to supply all demands ; 
each buyer made an effort to contract for sufficient to supply 
his needs, and this being impossible to accomplish, prices 
advanced rapidly until they reached 80 to 100 percent above 
cost. These advances in iron invariably occurred before there 
was any material advance in the prices of the other staples. 

f the other staples were subject to the same conditions which 
control iron they would have advanced when it did. When 
the advances in the other staples came it was not from neces 
sity but simply because the advance in fron gave the holders 
of other staples excuse and opportunity. If the advance in 
iron had not exceeded 10 or 15 percent, the advance in the 
other staples could not have been greater, and prosperity 
would not have been checked. 

it will doubtless be a surprise to most business men 
to learn that the iron business is conducted on such a 
narrow margin of stock on hand. If this be the case, 
it is no wonder that the abnormal prices realized last 
season in iron should have resulted from the conditions, 
and it is unnecessary to seek any explanation in trusts 
or combinations. 

In lumber, however, there was a condition similar 
to that in iron, though not so acute. The yellow pine 
business, it is true, is conducted on Jess than a thirty- 
day supply of stocks, but in white pine and other 
northern woods and the hardwoods stocks are usually 
available for at least six months ahead. Nevertheless, 
the demand was so great last summer and fall that 
the lumber stocks were as inadequate to the demand as 
the iron stocks, and consequently the advance in lum- 
ber values of last fall and winter was a natural one, 
though it was of no such proportion as was seen in 
iron. 

On the other hand, it is practically impossible quickly 
to swell the output of pig iron, for it takes a year to 
build a furnace. In lumber, however, the supply can 
be more quickly adjusted to the demand, so that there 
is neither the same increase in prices nor the same 
decrease when the supply shall have overtaken or passed 
the demand. 

The writer from whom we quote goes on to say: 

These violent and wholly unnecessary fluctuations in prices, 
which we call booms, disturb all business, but their greatest 
injury is to the pig iron producers. The building and reviv- 
ing of furnaces is unduly stimulated. This results in disas- 
ter to many, and undue lowering of prices to all, on the reac- 
tion. The financially strong producers must accept prices 
which the weaker ones are forced to make; thus prices are 
carried abnormally low. Nearly the entire period covered by 
booms is occupied by the industrial world as a whole in filling 
low-priced contracts. By the advance in prices of labor and 
raw materials many lose on contracts which, but for the 
advance, would have paid a profit. The boom is attended by 
high wages and frequent strikes for higher. The decline is 
attended by constant strikes to resist wage reductions which 
manufacturers must make to save themselves. Workers lose 
more by idle months than they gain by the temporarily 
advanced wages. ‘The business world as a whole gets no 
benefit from booms. Stripped of all its disguises and illu- 
sions, a boom is simply a cruel and disastrous blow to the 
industrial world. 

The only possible way to bring iron under proper control 
is to accumulate, in each of the iron-producing countries of 
the world, a stock of pig iron equal to several months’ pro- 
duction. 

The above is on the whole a true statement of some 
well understood facts, the producers of iron and other 
commodities, however, justifying themselves for the 
high prices by the fact that under present conditions 
they are inevitable and are needed to recoup them for 
losses occurred during the periods of depression. Fur- 
their on, however, he throws out this bit of advice, 
which is not only gratuitous but uncalled, for as far as 
it relates to the lumber trade: 

If the manufacturers of building materials would, at this 
juncture, voluntarily and promptly, put down prices to 
within 10 percent of normal figures, which is as low also as 
they should ever have gone, even in periods of most marked 
depression, it would revive a large number of the building 
enterprises which are now postponed or abandoned. 

Lumber is already down as low as it has any busi- 
ness to be, having in view the actual value of the stump- 
age as based upon its decreasing supply. Taking the 
whole range of commercial woods through, it is im- 
possible to find more than a few items in which lower 
prices than now prevailing would not do violence to 
sound business principles. It is true that there may 
be difference of conditions between two concerns work- 
ing side by side in the came commodity and in the same 
field; one may have made its capital investment years 
ago so that its stumpage today represents a value so 
much Jess than that of its neighbor whose investment 
is more recent that it could in an emergency undersell 
that neighbor. But the man who will sell his property 
below its market value simply because he happened 
to come into possession of it at a low price is not wise. 
Che lumber trade like any other should gage its values 
by the grand average of conditions and by more per- 
manent causes. If this be done it will be found the 
average of lumber prices now is as low as it should 
be, and, while some reductions may yet be possible, they 
should be counterbalanced by advances in other lines. 


EXPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR. 


The Monthly Summary of Commerce & Finance gives 
the figures of the American lumber trade for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, as also for June and comparisons 
with the corresponding month of 1899 and the previous 
fiscal year. The showing is a gratifying one, though it 
indicates that the top of the present movement has 
practically been reached. It is worthy of note, however, 
that the timber and log trade is still growing. 

In June last the value of timber and log exports was 
$1,282,930, an increase of 414 percent over that of the 





corresponding month last year. For the year the exports 
of this class of goods were valued at $11,567,447, an 
increase of 404 percent over the previous fiscal year. 

On the other hand, when we come to sawed materi- 
als—boards, deals, planks, joists and scantling—we find 
a decrease. The exports of this class of material for 
June were 81-3 percent less in quantity than for June 
of 1899 and 24 percent less in value, showing a slightly 
higher range ot prices. For the year there was an 
increase of 8} percent in quantity and of 18 2-3 percent 
in value, making an extremely satisfactory record for 
the twelve months, the decrease in June, however, indi- 
cating that a check had been put on the increase in 
exports of this class of material. However, if the June 
movement could be maintained through the year the 
exporters would have little occasion to complain. 

In shingles the June exports showed a decrease in 
quantity but an increase in value, while for the twelve 
months there was a heavy increase in both quantity and 
value, the former amounting to 164 percent and the 
latter to 33 2-3 percent. 

The exports of shooks are more than maintained. So 
are also those of staves. The latter, however, show a 
decline in value. The sash and door exports of June 
were nearly a quarter greater than in June, 1899, but 
the value for the fiscal year was just a shade lighter than 
in the previous year, 

As usual the United Kingdom is by far the heaviest 
customer, taking during June nearly half the entire 
exports of timber and logs and about one-fifth those of 
boards, deals, ete. 


PACIFIC COAST A GROWING FACTOR. 


The lumber industry of the Pacific coast seems to 
have reached a period of active and definite develop- 
ment which will within a short time give it a stability 
that it has hitherto not enjoyed. The industry on that 
coast in some sections is nearly as old as that of the 
Mississippi river valley. Mills have been running in 
California for over fifty years, some of the pioneers 
being still in business, while a few mills on Puget Sound 
date back almost as far. But as a factor in anything 
more than a local and coastwise trade, and in a limited 
way to South American and Pacific ports by export, 
the lumber industry is a recent one. 

There was really no opportunity for a business of 
much magnitude until the transcontinental roads gave 
an outlet to the east and, further, the timber supplies 
of the east began to decrease to a point where prices 
were affected. Even yet the Pacific coast products go 
into the general lumber trade of the east to but a slight 
extent. The shingle movement, of course, is of extra- 
ordinary volume, but beyond that Pacific coast woods 
are chiefly found in specialties. 

Red cedar is sold to some extent as far east as the 
Mississippi river and on the Atlantic coast in the shape 
of siding and ceiling, and there is some eastern demand 
for doors made of this wood. Fir enters some yard 
stocks east of the mountains as flooring and occasionally 
in other shapes, but the chief demand for this wood is 
from the railroads and the car builders. It is being 
used extensively where strength and large sizes are 
required. Redwood, owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which it is manufactured, has not made much 
progress in the shape of lumber, though it has been 
experimented with all over the country with, on the 
whole, satisfactory results. Sugar pine, which until 
within five or ten years was used in California and 
Oregon only, is now finding its way to some extent to 
the east, as is also the yellow or mountain pine of cen- 
tral and western California. ‘There are some other 
woods on the coast which are seeking an outlet east, 
but on the whole the lumber movement proper is as 
yet small. Nevertheless it is these woods which are 
largely to make the future lumber history of the United 
States. 

While the west coast supply of timber is by no means 
inexhaustible and is often overestimated, it is large 
enough so that it will serve as the basis of a great and 
growing industry for decades to come. 

There is a great deal of variety in the Pacific coast 
timber. There are woods notable for their strength. 
There are others that are light and easily workable; 
and in fact all the coast timbers are available planing 
mill materials. The timber will be gotten to the mills 
more economically than in some sections of the east. 
There are in parts of the coast country logging streams 
and water courses which are available; but aside from 
that, when a logging railroad can tap timber that will 
run from 15,000 to 100,000 feet to the acre right through, 
not so large an investment in road and logging equip- 
ment will be required as in the more thinly timbered 
sections of the east, where the stumpage will run 3,000 
to 15,000 feet to the acre. This one factor will more 
than make amends for the mountainous character of the 
country. 

Furthermore, it is not to be supposed that the Jow 
limit in cost of transportation has been reached. Pres- 
ent freight rates are probably reasonable on the whole, 
but decidedly lower ones will be seen before long. It 
is probable that within five years at least 25 percent 
will be taken off the average lumber rates from the coast 
to distributing territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This is almost guaranteed by the lines which are seeking 
an entrance to California, Oregon and Washington and 
the greatly decreased cost of transportation owing to 
the lowering of grades and better equipment. 

Then, again, for certain uses the eastern supply of 
lumber is gradually decreasing and becoming embar- 
rassingly scarce. The sash and door and planing mill 
interests generally are finding it difficult to secure sup- 
plies of white pine of the desired grades. Among the 
most valuable substitutes are some Pacific coast woods. 
This fact is coming to be recognized; and as eastern 





retailers become acquainted with the merits of the 
coast products they will go more and more into general 
consumption and occupy a constantly larger place in 
yard stocks. 


THE EFFECTIVE PRICE LIST. 


A price list to be effective must be one in which 
both seller and buyer have confidence. Such is the 
simple way in which a very acute student of lumber 
matters states a too little appreciated fact. 

It might be considered by some sufficient that sellers 
should have confidence in an agreed and published list, 
for if no one will sell except at specified prices buyers 
perforce must pay those prices. Theoretically this 
would be true if there were no substitutes and if lists 
in all kinds of materials were maintained. But it 
never is or can be true, whatever the strength of a com- 
bination. 

A certain amount of lumber consumption is un- 
doubtedly necessary, but the amount will vary accord- 
ing to market conditions, the prosperity of the com- 
munity and the feeling of buyers and consumers. This 
question of public sentiment is one which is not given 
sufficient weight. There is a Jarge amount of current 
Jumber consumption which can be postponed or entirely 
abandoned, and buyers are likely to be of as_ inde- 
pendent a disposition as sellers, lf they make up their 
minds that a given commodity is unreasonably high 
they may express their disapproval in the very practical 
way of ceasing in part or in whole to buy. When 
their disapproval is thus expressed the makers of 
the list themselves may cease to have confidence in it; 
and every list which is not reasonable—which does 
not fairly recognize conditions of supply and demand 
and of cost—is certain to arouse distrust even among 
those whose opinion and policy it is supposed to repre- 
sent. If the price list on any commodity is put above 
what people believe to be a reasonable price, even 
though as a matter of fact it may be fully justified 
by the circumstances, there is danger in store, 

The most successful price organization in the lumber 
trade of this country has maintained its position by 
a most close study of production, stocks on hand, cost 
of manufacture, current movement of lumber and pros- 
pects for the future, both in production and consump- 
tion. It has not been satisfied with guess work. There 
are some lumber organizations which issue a price list 
that are content to get a few people together at a 
meeting, talk over the condition of the stocks held 
by the few present and guess at the many unrepre- 
sented, listen to a few general statements as to output 
and movement and then decide on prices. Too often 
price lists thus made are dictated not by actual con- 
ditions but by the wishes of those who frame them. 
The successful price organization in question does not 
pursue such a loose method. It goes to the utmost 
pains to secure exhaustive and exact statements. Hay- 
ing secured all available information it then seeks 
to arrive at a logical and just conclusion. This con- 
clusion, when stated in a price list, has behind it a 
force and moral validity which commands the con- 
fidence of sellers and, as it is justified by the event, 
wins the confidence of the buyers. 

On the other hand, the list framed to suit the 
wishes instead of conditions is open to attack from 
all quarters. The best that its friends can say for it 
is that if it can be maintained it is a good thing for 
them; but the “if” in the proposition is a large one. 
Such lists, also, are often higher than is warranted 
by the conditions, and so there is a margin for cutting 
which is an almost irresistible inducement to demorali- 
zation when trade is at all dull. 

It might be objected that if this possibility of cutting 
were to govern the making of the lists then they would 
always be at or below cost. This does not follow. 
Any list will be cut, but if the under pricing is done 
simply by the few who are chronic demoralizers or 
whose stock is off grade, buyers soon become aware of 
the fact and do not ascribe undue importance to it. 
There never was and never will be a list made which 
was not and will not be cut by some one; what is 
necessary to the making and maintaining of a list is 
that the conditions shall be thoroughly understood 
and that then a reasonable list shall be based on those 
conditions. 








CUBAN LUMBER TRADE. 


The island of Cuba has furnished within the last 
year an outlet for a large amount of gulf coast lum- 
ber. An immense amount of rebuilding, to say noth- 
ing about new building, has been and will be necessary 
in the island. The process has as yet hardly begun, 
for the present year’s tobacco crop, which is said to 
be an exceptionally large and fine one, has not yet 
been marketed. When it is there will be a much larger 
volume of money in circulation and planters and others 
can go ahead with much needed improvements. 

It is probable that purchases on United States gov- 
ernment account, which have been so heavy since the 
occupation of the island, will soon be at an end, for 
everything points to an early relinquishment of active 
control of Cuban affairs. There will probably be gar- 
risons maintained at the principal ports and perhaps 
a nominal hold may be maintained over Havana for 
some time to come, but these faets would not call for 
any large amount of lumber and timber. 

In addition to replacements of buildings and_fac- 
tories destroyed during the long period of turmoil in 
the Queen of the Antilles, when a stable government 
is assured there will undoubtedly be many new enter- 
prises established in the shape of plantations, sugar 
factories and perhaps even of iron establishments. 
Furthermore, railroad development promises to go on 
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rapidly. A good deal has been done in this direction 
but only a beginning has been made. All these things 
will call for lumber, and while Cuba, prior to the 
revolution, was a good customer for American pitch 
pine and to some extent for other American woods, 
its demands will be larger than ever. 

Just at this time, however, the gulf coast mill men 
are not at all satisfied with current developments in 
the Cuban trade. The complaint which they make is 
expressed in a circular prepared by the secretary of the 
Export Bureau of Information, having its headquarters 
at Mobile, and which is composed of mill men whose 
plants are located along the gulf coast from New Or- 
leans to Pensacola, and that was to be read at a meet- 
ing of the bureau on Wednesday of this week. This 
circular will be found in our Mobile letter. It states 
as a fact that Cuban merchants, in the absence of a 
personal representation of the mill men and relying 
on protection of their interests by the Cuban courts, 
which are now in native hands, do not hesitate to 
ignore contracts made with American shippers in case 
fulfillment of them does not seem to their immediate 
interests. 

This had led to many cargoes which have been sold 
on definite contracts being thrown on the open market, 
resulting, as always in such cases, in loss to the ship- 
pers. 

The remedy proposed is the establishment of Ameri- 
can lumber yards in Cuba with stocks of lumber on 
hand suited to the needs of the community and capable 
representatives in charge. It is somewhat strange to 
find that nothing of this sort has hitherto been done, 
but it is undoubtedly due to the fact that Cuban 
methods are so different from those prevalent in the 
United States that it was thought the business would 
better be handled by the native merchants who under- 
stood the native methods. 

It is stated that prices charged the consumers have 
been exceedingly high, showing a heavy profit even 
above contract prices but much greater when compared 
with the prices at which lumber is often bought at 
these forced sales. The American lumber yards could 
show handsome returns on prices much lower than 
those charged by the native merchants and in addition 
would have, on even terms, the patronage of the Amer- 
ican official staff which is as yet considerable. 

It is said that the prevailing prices of common rough 
lumber at Havana are $28 to $32 a thousand feet, with 
dressed lumber at $3 to $5 a thousand higher. This 
lumber cost the Spanish merchants on regular terms 
only $19.50 to $20. Lumber can be delivered cheaply 
from the gulf ports to Cuba and there seems no reason 
why such an enterprise should not be a successful 
one. In the meantime, this alleged protection of Cuban 
merchants in their violation of contracts should be 
brought to the attention of the proper officials. While 
the status of Cuba as a self-governing community is 
under consideration, it should be seen to not only that 
a stable government is established but that the courts 
can be depended upon to do justice between citizens of 
Cuba and those of the United States. 


BETTERMENT IN THE EAST. 


The tone of market information received by the Lum- 
berman this week is almost uniformly favorable. A tan- 
gible increase in trade is noted within some lines, and in 
many localities a firming of values and a growing 
improvement in the prospects for the future. The only 
special exception is Buffalo, where the better conditions 
that are reported from the east. have not yet been 
reflected in the trade of the wholsalers of that great 
market. The improvement is not great and in some 
places there is not even an increase in current ship- 
ments, but the distinctly better tone as compared with 
that of a few weeks ago or even of one week ago is 
noticeable. The reports from the east are most gratify- 
ing of all, not because of the great improvement shown 
there but because of the discouraging conditions which 
so long prevailed and the pronounced bearishness of the 
dealers of that section, so that the change in tone is par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

The east has had the same difficulties to contend with 
that have prevailed in the west, but after all the chief 
cause for what depression there is is probably to be 
found in the rapid increase of prices during last fall 
and winter, in not only lumber but all classes of build- 
ing materials, which excited the antagonism of the con- 
servative eastern dealers and consumers. They felt 
more or less personally offended that the cost of building 
should be so much increased, and so they deferred opera- 
tions until values should be more to their liking. It is 
generally admitted now, however, that the principal 
building woods used in the eastern markets are at a 
fair and normal level and there is a disposition to go 
ahead with delayed projects. 

The New York comparison as commonly instituted 
between the building trade of last year and of this is not 
a fair one. A new building law went into effect about 
the first of the year and an enormous number of build- 
ing permits was taken out prior to that time for struc- 
tures which were not intended to be erected at once; 
consequently the list of building permits shows a much 
heavier decrease than building itself, which is much 
larger both at present and in prospect than would be 
indicated by the records of the building department. 
This applies to Greater New York, and not merely to the 
borough of Manhattan. 

Building in New England and the Atlantic coast states 
has been long delayed. It has been a number of years 
since there has been a general building movement and 
it is hoped that the years of prosperity for manufactur- 
ers, merchants and wage earners will now result in more 
extended building operations than have for a number of 
years been under way. 









































How He Kept His Accounts. 


It was a little yard on the outskirts of the town, 
but still it was a lumber yard, and so I entered the 


office. An elderly man, who was the only occupant, 
acknowledged that he was the proprietor and we began 
to talk shop. Then the door opened and I gave way 
to the newcomer. 

“I just came in to pay that little bill,’ was his open- 
ing remark, and the proprietor pulled out a drawer in 
the primitive desk which constituted almost the only 
office furniture aside from two or three chairs and a 
stove. In the drawer was a miscellaneous assortment 
of bills, thrown in loosely. These were gone over a 
couple of times and then the dealer lookd up with 
the remark: 

“Guess you don’t owe anything, Mr. Smith; I don’t 
find the bill here.” 

“Yes, I do,” was the reply, “for that little jag of 
stuff I got three or four weeks ago.” 

Again the bills in the drawer were gone over with no 
better result. Then the dealer went to the door and 
called “John.” When the latter entered he was told 
Mr. Smith wanted to settle his account, but the bill 
couldn’t be found. John went through the drawer, but 
no bill was forthcoming. 

“He must be mistaken,” was John’s comment, “for if 
he owed anything the bill ’d be here.” 

“It’s about $15,” said Mr. Smith; “I don’t just re- 
member the amount, but I have the bill up at the 
house.” 

“Oh,” said the proprietor and John almost in a 
breath, “why didn’t you say so at first and save us 
the trouble of looking?” 

Mr. Smith left to hunt up the missing bill and the 
proprietor settled down in his chair again, apparently 
not at all disturbed by the fact that his method of 
keeping all accounts on loose bills might have lost him 
$15 if the customer had not been honest. 

Without appearing to be too inquisitive, I learned that 
no set of books was kept by this dealer. No record was 
made of cash sales, and when a charge was to be made 
it was entered on an ordinary bill head, the latter then 
being thrown in the drawer, where it remained until the 
customer called to pay it or the dealer got ready to go 
out collecting. 





A Novel [ethod of Taking Inventory. 


After Mr. Smith had returned and settled up, we 
went out to look over the yard. The stock was small 
and the shed a little open affair on one side of the 
premises. On the posts at the side of the lumber piles 
{ noticed several marks of different colors at varying 
hights and asked what they meant. 

“That’s the way we keep track of stock,” was the 
reply. “When we take inventory the hight of the 
pile is marked on the next post, using a different color 
every year. The difference between the marks shows 
whether there is more or less of that kind of stock than 
the year before, and we just foot up the difference and 
compare with the amount of money on hand. That 
tells just how we stand.” 

I said nothing, for this manner of taking inventory 
was beyond words. And the funny part of it all is 
that this dealer is said to be making money! 





A Youthful Teamster. 


Down in eastern Louisiana, near the Mississippi line, 
lives a youngster who is the model held up in view of 
all the idle boys of the country. He works for the 
Amos Kent Lumber &. Brick Company, of Kentwood, 








La., a saw mill town on the Illinois Central railroad, 
and he does a man’s work. He drives a four-yoke ox team, 
and is credited by his employers with hauling as many 
logs without assistance as the average man. He is 
only fourteen years of age, weighs 97 pounds, is four 
feet eleven inches tall. His average daily haul for a 
month, for an average distance of a half mile, was 
5,265 feet log scale. This does not seem like a good 
day’s work in the north where snow roads enable enor- 
mous loads to be hauled, but it is good work down in 
the Louisiana district, and a credit to the boy teamster, 
bene portrait is herewith given a place in the halls of 
ame, 

The name of this enterprising youngster is Martin 
Wallace, and if he keeps on as he has begun he ought to 
be superintendent of the mill by the time he is of age. 
It requires skill, industry, patience and diplomacy to 
drive a four-yoke ox team and, possessing these qualifi- 
cations, it would be strange if young Wallace should 
not graduate from the ranks of the employed to the 
rank of employer. 

—_—eeee" 


Car Shortage in the Southwest. 


F. R. Pierce, manager of the Louis Werner Saw Mill 
Company, whose new yellow pine mills at Tioga, La., 
are now running full blast, recently returned to St. Louis 
from the plant. Mr, Pierce, whom I met at Little Rock 
last week, said then that the car question promised to be 
very serious this fall. “I look for as bad a shortage 
as in 1899,” he said. “The great grain crops in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska and other western states will 
attract all the cars to that section, and the yellow 
pine men will have to hustle to get anything like their 
quota. This will happen within the next thirty days 
and will continue through the fall. Already the signs 
of a car famine are appearing, and the months of 
September and October will bring an acute state of 
things. The equipment of the southwestern lines is 
small and the new cars built last year will not begin 
to be adequate for the lumber demand and for moving 
the crops this year. 

“Speaking of cars,” continued Mr. Pierce, “there was 
a little, measly flat car loaded down to the guards with 
green oak at a station on the main line of the Iron 
Mountain the other day. One of the officials of the 
road happened to be there at the time and he jumped 
on the station agent for loading it so heavy. ‘Why, 
there’s 90,000 pounds on that car,’ he said. “That’s all 
right,’ said the agent; ‘look at the car again.’ He 
did so and saw ‘capacity 100,000 pounds’ in small letters 
on the side of the car. It was one of the new steel 
cars, probably the first one which had struck the wilds 
of Arkansas, and the official went over in a corner of 
the yard and kicked himself.” 





Political Conundrums, 


Earl Palmer, of Paducah, Ky., the other day sprang 
this conundrum: 

“What’s the difference between William J. Bryan and 
Buffalo Bill?” 

Answer, “Buffalo Bill has a show.” 

A Denver lumberman propounded this poser the other 


ay: 

“Why was William McKinley four years ago like P. T. 
Barnum twenty years ago?” 

Answer, “Because he had a show.” 

This last is pretty fine spun, but it would seem to 
imply that in the opinion of the Denver man conditions 
have changed with McKinley as with Barnum. All of 
which goes to show that there are divers opinions and 
that the same old joke is revamped to suit different 
views. 

















MARTIN WALLACE AND HIS FOUR-YOKE OX TEAM. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Glimpse of English History from a Lumberman’s Seaside Cottage—Three Mahogany Logs 
Worth a Small t ortune—Cuban [lahogany Still Feels the Spanish War 
—An American Lumberman Seen in Hamburg. 





A British-American Cottage—CCXX. 

Soon after passing the Nab lightship which marks the 
channel leading to Portsmouth, the largest naval port in 
the world, the great ocean liners of the North German 
Lioyds as they come racing down the Solect on their way 
to ‘Hamburg from New York cross the track of an 
ancient vessel that once made an unexpected voyage with 
a number of uneasy and unwilling passengers. The 
result. of that voyage has affected the whole course of 
Kuropean history for nearly a thousand years, for 
among the most distinguished of the travelers on board 
the old boat was Harold the Saxon, and the incidents 
leading up to his voyage are depicted in the most cele- 
brated piece of tapestry existing in the world. 1 refer to 
the Bayeaux Tapestry, which was worked by Queen 
Matilda and her ladies soon after the year 1100. In 
that tapestry, Harold is shown dining with the Knight 
of Bosham, and apparently having a very good time, 
The country round Bosham and Bosham church are 
clearly depicted in the tapestry, and from the saloon 
deck of the steamer with a powerful glass I could dis- 
cern the steeple of Bosham church, still a landmark, or, 
more correctly speaking, a seamark, as it was in those 
ancient days. 


An Afternoon Sail and Its Consequences—CCXXI. 

Now, it appears from the aforesaid tapestry that after 
dinner Harold and the Knight of Bosham, with some 
more of the boys, came down the creck in the knight's 
boat for an afternoon sail. On arriving at the mouth of 
the creek, the tide running out very strongly and the 
wind backing to northward, out they came to sea, and 
the yachts of those days being probably more or less of 
what might be called the “dugout” class, and unpro 
vided with center boards and such-like appliances, away 
they went straight across the channel to the coast of 
Normandy. America at this time not having been dis- 
covered, there was no Hamburg-American liner handy to 
pick them up, Students of history are aware that owing 
entirely to this circumstance, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, some few years afterward, invaded and con- 
quered England. About a century after a shipload of 
murderous, piratical Danes came sailing up this same 
creek, and having pillaged the village, stole the bell from 
the church tower; but the sheriff of the Hundred of 
sjosham rallied the natives and pursued the Danes as 
they made off with the booty, and a sort of battle of 
Manila took place in the creek, with the result that the 
pirates in order to make good their escape were obliged 
to throw the bell overboard, where, according to the fish- 
ermen, it remains to this day embedded in the mud. 
Talking of Manila, that reminds me that hard by the 
Nab is St. Helens road, where Admiral Anson lay wind- 
bound with his ships before he set out on his memorable 
voyage round the world, in the course of which he cap- 
tured the great Spanish galleon, with over $5,000,000 in 
prize money. This galleon was bound from Manila bay 
to Panama and its loss was a great blow to the dons. In 
a lumber journal [ do not wish to occupy too much 
space with matters of ancient history; but the adjoining 
coast on each side of the ship is so full of interesting 
relics of bygone days that they might perhaps be even 
worth the attention of a hustling lumber salesman, for 
the little boating excursion of King Harold would in 
these parts be considered quite an event of the day before 
yesterday, although it occurred a mere trifle of some 
500 years before Columbus discovered America. Why, 
on the meadows behind St. Helens road stands the 
remains of the villa of the Roman governor of the Isle of 
Wight, who lived here about the year 200 A, D., and if 
one were to go ashore away toward Chichester they 
would come across an old British camp dating several 
centuries before Christ. In fact, it is highly probable 
that during the flood the ark coasted over the adjoining 
island of Hayling, which is now celebrated as being the 
summer residence of G. T. B. Cobbett, of the firm of 
Cobbett & Co,, Hamilton House, London, E. C., the well 
known American lumber salesman and agent. I give 
herewith an illustration of Mr. Cobbett’s seaside cot- 
tage, which is called a bungalow for shortness. It is 
situated on a spot which to the ordinary observer would 
seem more suitable for the erection of a lighthouse, 
being exposed to every wind that blows from every point 
of the compass. I understand the site was chosen by Mr. 
Cobbett because the incessant gales recalled to his mind 
the many stormy voyages he had experienced on the 
Atlantic ocean during his journeys to the United States, 
and it was always his desire to keep in mind the pleas- 
ant times he spent in that country; as an additional 
reminder, he had the interior of the house constructed 
as much like the interior of a wooden American house’ as 
possible, and I doubt if there is another house of its size 
on the eastern side of the Atlantic that contains so much 
American lumber. There are oak floors from Nashville 


and Chicago, and maple floors from Michigan and Buf-. 


falo; there are Carolina pine ceilings, Georgia pine ceil- 
ings, ash ceilings and Indiana quarter-sawed oak ceil- 
ings, and the walls are wainscoted with cypress, syca- 
more and other choice lumber; there are redwood doors 
from California, white pine doors from Canada, and 
doors of Cuban and Honduras mahogany, while the 
staircase is constructed of padouk from the Andaman 
islands in the East Indies, The house is in fact a stand- 


ing testimonial and advertisement of the virtues of 
American lumber, and Mr. Cobbett assures me that the 
entire cost of the house and the ornamental grounds 
which surround it has been defrayed over and over again 
by the valuable experience derived in the actual testing 
of so many descriptions of American lumber in such an 
exposed situation and in such a variable climate, and 
the enormous and increasing business of the firm of Cob- 
bett & Co., which was founded by Mr. Cobbett so far 
back as the year 1875, shows to what good use his 
experience has been put. In building the house it| was 
necessary to look round for some material which would 
not blow away, and this was discovered by examining 
the ruins of the ancient Roman castle of Portchester, 
which was constructed largely of Portland cement; and 
seeing that this had braved the elements fairly success- 
fully for about 1,600 years, Mr. Cobbett determined to 
use exactly the same mater- 
iaJs for his seaside cottage. tad 
The walls are constructed en- 
tirely without any bonding, 
the cement when mixed being 
poured into a framework, 
which was raised as the 
walls gradually grew up 
higher, and the experiment 
has proved = satisfactory in 
every way, Mr. Cobbett, to 
gether with the late Mr. 
Herrmann, was the first to 
engage in the export of hard- 
wood lumber from the United 
States, and from a small be- 
ginning has grown that great 
business which is known in 
all the best lumber = circles 
throughout Europe and the 
United States. 


Tip-Top Prices for Mahog- 
gany— CCXXIl. 


In his letter published 
June 2, the Liverpool corre- 
spondent of the American 
Lumberman referred to three 
mahogany logs which brought 
an aggregate of nearly $5,500, 
and the very remarkable 
prices of $1.30 and $1.50 a 
superficial foot for two of 
them, which probably by this 
time have found their way to 
this side of the water. ‘I 
heard something about those 
logs myself while in Liver- 
pool last month; in fact, 
while in the offices of Edward 
Chaloner & Co., at Liverpool, 
the well known mahogany 
importers who handled the 
precious sticks in question, I 
was shown the record of the 
sale, which read as follows: 









Length Butt dia. Extreme Sale Price 
No. feet. inches. measure, measure. per foot. Total price. 
115 23 34 927 1,363 Os 3d £425 18s 9d 
116 20% 30 387 960 2s 6d 116 
117 22% $1 1,242 5s 0d 357 1s 6d 
Totals for three logs.4,973 3,565 £899 Os 3d 


These three logs attracted considerable attention, and 
more particularly from the fact that there has recently 
been so much poor mahogany coming to the markets of 
Great Britain. 

Recent Cuban Mahogany Arrivals -CCXXIII. 

Our war with Spain interfered, of course, with 
English imports of Cuban mahogany, and that influence 
has persisted even up to the present time. What small 
lots have reached London hitherto have brought famine 
prices, and one or two small cargoes also reached the 
market, a considerable shipment to C. Leary & Co. the 
last of May, being eagerly competed for. 

During the week of June 23, however, Churchill & 
Sim received 1,127 logs Cuban mahogany by the Anitra, 
and the following week saw the arrival for the same 
brokers of the steamship Sargasso, with 4,275 logs and 
42 curls of Cuban mahogany—the first steamer cargo, | 
believe, that had come since our little difficulty with the 
Spanish dons, So probably the era of faney prices for 
Cuban mahogany is over for the present, though the 
auction of a portion of the Anitra’s cargo, held the week 
of my sailing, did not show the extreme weakness which 
some had predicted would follow wholesale arrivals, 
although prices ruled noticeably lower on the smaller 
sizes, Considering the season, and the large proportion 
of small logs in Cuban arrivals for some months, this is 
what might be expected. 


A Fellow Passenger in a Hotel «Lift’»— CCXX1V. 


Upon my arrival at Hamburg, Germany, about the 
middle of June, I naturally lecated myself at the Ham- 
burger Hof, as that hostelry is headquarters for Amer- 
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ican Jumbermen and indeed for lumbermen generally. 
As [ stepped into the “lift” IL recognized the familiar 
countenance of H. P. Bird, of the Bird & Wells Lumber 
Company, of Wausaukee, Wis., and Chicago. That gen- 
tleman had arrived the night before, and was not expect- 
ing to see old friends other than his wife and younger 
son, Who had been in Germany for some time, and who 
accompanied him to Hamburg. We had, however, not 
proceeded far upon our journey in the “lift” before the 
identity of his traveling companion had been made plain 
to him, and by the time our destination at the fourth 
floor had been reached (an European “lift” is such a 
leisurely mode of conveyance) there would have been 
ample time to form a new acquaintance even had we 
never seen each other before. 

Mr. Bird’s genius for lumbering evidently became 
genius of another sort in his children, one of his sons 
being city editor of a great Chicago daily, while his 
youngest son is studying the piano in Berlin, Germany, 
and it was to meet his wife and this son that his visit 
to the land of music, philosophy, pretzels and lager had 
been made. Mr. Bird has also a daughter who is: mar- 
ried and lives in Menominee. His own life began upon 
a Pennsylvania farm sixty years ago, and his first lum- 
bering experience was as bookkeeper for Jesse Spalding 
at Marinette, before the war. He served his full four 
years in the army, going in with a musket and coming 
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out with a commission. Then he was in general mer- 
chandising at Menominee, Mich., until he had to give 
it up to straighten out a big financial tangle which had 
enmeshed a cedar mill at Stephenson, Mich., in which 
he had an interest. According to all rules of business 
finance the business would have gone into bankruptcy ; 
but Mr. Bird won out by strenuous exertion, saving his 
integrity at the expense of his fortune. 

For some years following Mr. Bird was a partner in 
the Menominee Bay Shore Company; but over a dozen 
years ago he went to Wausaukee, Wis,, organizing the 
Bird & Wells Lumber Company, in association with 
John W. Wells, of the Girard Lumber Company, Menom- 
inee. The business has grown and prospered, and now 
includes a saw mill, planing mill, cedar mill, general 
store, logging camps and logging railroad, the latter, 
however, after having been laid out and built by Mr. 
Bird, having been sold to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroad under a traflic agreement. Mr. Bird has 
acted as sole general manager of the business, perform- 
ing the varied duties of railroader, manufacturer, buyer 
and seller, as well as father confessor for several hun- 
dred employees—for he is considered almost as much the 
father of Wausaukee as the late George M. Pullman ever 
was of Pullman, IIl., minus the “model town” nonsense. 
Wausaukee, be it known, is a town of 1,000 population, 
across the Wisconsin line thirty miles from Menominee, 
Mich. One feature of the plant is the somewhat un- 
usually effective fire protection equipment, a_ bitter 
experience with three or four big fires having taught the 
general manager how best to guard against similar 
future visitations. ; 

Mr. Bird and his wife are expected to arrive in New 
York upon the Campania upon Saturday of even date 
with this issue of the American Lumberman; and doubt- 
less these few lines and the accompanying portrait will 
serve to remind him of the very pleasant visit we had 
together while the lift was bearing us heavenward 
toward the fourth floor at the rate of no one knows how 
many inches a minute, J. K. D. 





The Foreign Markets. 


PROSPEROUS TIMES IN THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, Ont, July 30.—R. A. Goulden, of the Blind 
River Lumber Company, who is on a business visit to 
this city, reports the lumber business booming in the 
Georgian bay district. The cut this year will be much 
larger than usual. Mr. Goulden says that although 
wages are largely increased he is nevertheless experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in securing men from this 
city. 

The effects of the Ontario law requiring the manu- 
facture of lumber in the province are very noticeable 
throughout the lumbering districts of northern Ontario. 
Where formerly a few hands were employed casually 
in a few mills, today not only have the mills greatly 
increased in number, but the men employed by them 
have increased many times in number. In Parry Sound 
all the mills are working three shifts a day, and the 
demand for lumber is great enough to continue this 
overtime work for a long time to come. Electric timing 
devices have been introduced for watchmen, whereas 
formerly a watchman was a luxury. 

The syndicate originally known as the Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper Company some time ago sold the large 
concession of pulp lands which it had secured from the 
Ontario government to Lloyd’s, the great British paper 
firm, for $750,000, of which $600,000, it is said, has 
already been paid over. Now a dispute has arisen 
between the contracting parties, the Lloyd’s people, it 
is stated, claiming that the pulp lands and water powers 
are not what they understood them to be, and that the 
foundations of the pulp mill erected by the syndicate 
are defective. The matter will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and the confidence of British investors in Canada 
will be largely affected by the outcome. 

The amount of capital to be invested in a big joint 
stock company to be formed in this city is $50,000,000. 
It will be the largest syndicate in the Dominion. The 
object of the new company will be to regulate the lum- 
ber market and to prevent an oversupply of lumber 
being taken out in any one season. In other words, it 
will endeavor to regulate the supply to suit the demand. 
One of the lumbermen interested states that such a 
company should have been organized in Ottawa long 
ago, as it would have done away with any sacrifice 
of lumber at unprofitable prices and in every way would 
have been advantageous to the lumber interests in this 
section of Canada. Nearly all the lumbermen in this 
district are favorable to the project. The enterprise 
will be conducted along the same lines as any other 
joint stock company. J. R. Booth will probably be the 
first president of the new company. 

Lumber shipments to the o!d country are pretty 
brisk here at present. Much of the lumber from around 
Ottawa this season is going by rail to Boston, Mass., 
and at that point is loaded on shipboard for England. 
In previous years most of the lumber used to be taken 
from Ottawa by barge to Montreal for shipment. Lum- 
ber today is higher in price than it has been at any 
time since the lumber industry began in the Ottawa val- 
ley. Prices took their upward tendency last fall, and 
they continued to rise until March last, when they 
remained firm until the great fire which swept the 
lumber piles of Ottawa and Hull out of existence last 
April. The demand then became so great, in the lower 
grades particularly, that all the surplus stock of the 
Ottawa valley was required to meet this demand. The 





lumbermen then got better prices for their cull stocks 
than they ever realized before. Deal culls, boards, 
ete., took a rise of $1.50 a thousand all round, and the 
price has remained at a steady figure since that time. 
Ten years ago deal culls went begging at $3.50 and $4 a 
thousand; today they sell at $9.50 to $10.50 in Ottawa, 
and if the present building boom continues there is 
every likelihood of that article being very scarce at the 
end of the season. In the upper grades, however, prices 
have not advanced since last winter. Although there 
is a marked decrease in the shipments to foreign mar- 
kets, most of the English buyers make their purchases 
before the season opens and much of the lumber con- 
sumed in the great fire had been sold previous to that 
event. As this lumber is required to be fairly dry when 
shipped, there have not been any very large shipments 
this summer. 

Nearly all the saw mills around Ottawa are running 

night and day, and a much larger output of the manu- 
factured article is looked for this year. The output of 
the Booth mill will likely reach the 80,000,000 mark. 
The Hull Lumber Company, which is operating the 
Bronson mills, will cut 25,000,000 feet. The W. C. 
Edwards Company’s Ottawa mill will cut 30,000,000 
feet and its Rockland mills about 70,000,000 feet. The 
output of McLaurin & McLaren will amount to 25,000,- 
000; McLaren, of Buckingham, 30,000,000; Gilmour's 
mills at Hull, 40,000,000, and his mills at Braeside, at 
Arnprior and at Pembroke 100,000,000 feet, so that the 
output of the large mills near Ottawa should reach 
nearly 500,000,000 feet for the present season. Then 
there are numbers of small mills in the Pontiae and 
Gatineau districts which will unload their stocks here, 
so that as far as Ottawa and Hull are concerned there 
will be no scarcity of building material at the close 
of the season. 
* Lath, which had taken phenomenal jumps in prices 
early this spring, has at last dropped a little and will 
likely go down to a normal price once more at an early 
date. There is no doubt that the fire catastrophe of 
April has been beneficial to lumbermen in many ways. 
Perhaps with the exception of J. R. Booth and the Hull 
Lumber Company, who were burned out, all the lum- 
bermen in the Ottawa valley have profited by the dis- 
aster. All have got better prices for their lumber and 
much stock has been sold that was considered prac- 
tically unsalable; and also the widespread reports of 
the fire have no doubt advertised the city and particu- 
larly the lumber industry. The sash and door fae- 
tories are all pushed to their utmost capacity and all 
have had to largely increase their staff of joiners, ete. 
Good prices for all kinds of work are prevailing and 
the prospects for the winter trade are bright. Hull 
seems to have outstripped Ottawa in the rebuilding of 
the burned district. Altogether there are at the 
present time over 500 houses and stores in course of 
construction in Hull, in addition to those already 
built since the fire. 


NEW BRUNSWICK CONDITIONS, ° 


St. Joun, N. B., July 28.—One of the two ship 
laborers’ unions at this port struck last week and caused 
a slight delay in loading some of the deal steamers. The 
other society took all the work and increased its mem- 
bership, and the strikers in the end were forced to yield. 
They are now at work again. The rate of wages paid is 
40 cents an hour. It had been advanced from 30 cents, 
but the strike was called because of a dispute concerning 
one vessel. It was a foolish strike and it failed. There 
are now seven steamers and half a dozen large sailers 
taking cargo. 

W. R. Calder, of Bridgewater, N. S., has gone to 
Hamilton Inlet, Labrador, to survey 300 miles of timber 
territory on which saw and pulp mills are to be erected. 
The timber is a fine quality of spruce. A Newfound- 
land paper says it will take two years to get all in 
readiness for the manufacture and shipment of lumber 
and pulp. 

R. G. Reid, who has large railway and land conces- 
sions in Newfoundland, has formed the Reid Railway 
Lands Company, with a capital of $4,000,000, to acquire 
the 4,000,000 acres of land granted to him, and, among 
other things, to establish a pulp mill. 








AIFERICAN BILLS OF LADING. 
[From our Special Correspondent. } 

Lonvon, Ena., July 11.—Importers of American hard- 
woods have at last risen up in a body to protest against 
what are considered the arbitrary conditions used by the 
steamship companies that trade between New York and 
Baltimore and this country. The “London clause,” which 
is perhaps the worst feature of these documents, compels 
importers to pay freight on goods before they obtain 
delivery of same and consequently the greatest difficulty 
is experienced in getting claims for shortage (which not 
infrequently occurs) recognized; in fact, the steamship 
companies invariably manage to wriggle out of same 
owing to the terms of bill of lading. In other branches 
of the timber trade this document is a negotiable instru- 
ment, but in this case it is quite valueless. I am glad to 
learn that a general meeting of importers is to be con- 
vened to consider the matter further, as there can be no 
doubt that the steps now being taken on this side will 
greatly help forward the efforts which are being made 
by the association just formed with the same end in view 
in the United States. We can, therefore, look forward 
with some confidence to the redress of a grievance which 
has considerably hampered those engaged in this branch 
of wood trade. 

Just as I was about to dispatch this letter I heard that 
the Timber Trades Federation has received a communi- 


cation from the American Hardwood Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, which is now under consideration of the 
executive committee of the former body. I have not been 
allowed to peruse same, but I understand that M. M. 
Price also states that the shippers will in future take 
various precautions to prevent shortages taking place, 


. such as carefully marking all shipments, and he confi- 


dently believes that before long there will be but little 
ground for complaint on the part of receivers in the 
United Kingdom. I believe that this is the first occasion 
on which the Timber Trades Federation has acted in 
conjunction with any of the trade associations in the 
United States for the mutual benefit of traders on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and I trust it will not be the last. 


Cash Advances to Ships’ Captains. 

The verdict for the defendants in the case of Price & 
Peirce vs. the Maritime Insurance Company, recently 
heard in the London courts, is of interest to those who 
are in the habit of making advances to ships’ captains at 
port of loading. The plaintiffs, who are well known tim- 
ber agents in London, loaded a cargo of sawn pitch pine 
at Pensacola, and they advanced the captain the sum of 
£775, receiving as security a lien on the ship and her 
freight. The vessel was wrecked on the voyage across 
the Atlantic, but the underwriters refused to accept 
same as a total loss, and Messrs. Price & Peirce aceord- 
ingly sued them for the sum advanced to the captain. 
This sum was to be deducted from the first installment 
of freight when delivery took place. The defense was 
that Messrs, Price & Peirce had no lien on the cargo, and 
this was the view taken by the judge, who gave judgment 
for the underwriters. Making advances to captains at 
loading ports is of common occurrence, a liberal commis- 
sion being charged for same. Except in cases of total 
wreck, which are rare, a lien on the cargo is suflicient, 
and although Messrs. Price & Peirce have been unlucky 
in this instance it will cause no alteration to the practice 
in vogue. 





Law for Lumbermer. 


Who Subject to License Tax as Lumber Dealers. 

Section 58, chapter 11, of North Carolina Laws of 
1899, known as the “revenue act,” imposes a license tax 
of $10 on “lumber dealers.” In construing this, in the 
case of State vs. Barnes, 35 Southeastern Reporter 605, 
the supreme court of North Carolina holds that the 
word “dealer” implies an habitual course of dealing, and 
that a “lumber dealer” means one who habitually deals 
in lumber. At the same time it does not mean to say, 
it is careful to state, that a man cannot be a dealer 
unless he deals exclusively in one article or class of arti- 
cles. He may deal in two or more different lines of 
trade, and it would make no difference if his course of 
dealing was principally in one line, provided he habitu- 
ally dealt in the other. But the mere fact that a man 
whose business is that of a merchant in a country town 
may sometimes, as occasion requires, take lumber or 
shingles, or anything else, in payment or in exchange 
for the goods that he keeps for sale, the court holds, does 
not make him a dealer in such articles within the mean- 
ing of the statute. To hold that it did, it adds, would 
be a strained construction of the law, and would tre- 
quently work great hardship and injustice. 








May Contract That Saw [iill Shall Remain 
Personalty. 

The pivotal question presented in the case of Hersh- 
berger vs. Johnson was whether a boiler, engine and 
saw mill complete, with belts, saws, pulleys, shafting 
and all other appliances, machinery, tools, ete., attached 
thereto, which were situated upon leased land, were per- 
sonalty or to be considered as part of the real estate. 
The rule is now well established, says the supreme court 
of Oregon, 60 Pacific Reporter 838, that when things 
personal in their character are about to be annexed to 
realty parties may, in anticipation of such annexation, 
by express agreement provide that such chattels shall 
retain their character and status as personalty; and if 
they do not by their annexation lose their distinctive 
identity, and thereby become so essentially a part of the 
realty that their removal will materially injure or 
destroy or unnecessarily impair the value of the chattels, 
their original character as personal property will be pre- 
served by the agreement. This being so, the court holds 
that from the general description of the property in 
question it is apparent that it was of such a nature as 
to admit of an agreement to preserve its original iden- 
tity, although it may have been attached to the soil for 
the purposes of its operation and use. Wherefore, the 
boiler, engine and saw mill, with the belts, ete., attached, 
having been placed upon the leased land referred to 
under an express agreement with the owners of the land 
couched in the lease, to the effect that they should not 
become a part of the realty, the supreme court holds, 
reversing the lower court, that they did not, but remained 
personalty. Whether or not machinery is in a given 
case regarded by the courts as personalty or realty may 
materially affect the right to remove it if placed on 
leased land, or affect the rights of a mortgage holder, 
or of a judgment creditor, or of other parties. 

BBD DDD DD DAI 

The usual southwestern car shortage is showing itself 
this year earlier than usual. It is already interfering 
to some degree with the movement of lumber in the 
yellow pine territory west of the Mississippi, and in 
view of the heavy crops in the territory supplied by the 
southwestern mills an unusual amount of trouble is 
expected. 
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A Labor Saver. 


The day has gone by when it is any credit to a man 
to want to lift his liver out. Some of our forefathers 
defined work as severe physical effort, and they thought 
that any man who did not indulge in this particular 
kind of effort was a sort of dewdrop that the sun of 
prosperity ought to dissipate. The great majority of 
farmers were of this opinion, but the world is moving 
all the time. The farmers these days, in this section 
of country, are no more anxious to strain their mus- 
cles than are the rest of us. They want machinery to 
do the hard work. In labor saving appliances the 
agricultural world is rich. The farmer can ride the 
plow, cultivator, mower and ‘harvester. He can load his 
hay by machinery, and horse power elevates it to the 
stack or into the barn. For one I am glad to see this. 
The coming generations of farmers will be better pre- 
served than their ancestors were. Their knuckles will 
be less prominent, and their shoulders will be less 
stooped. They will feel themselves better men, for it 
is only when we are in harmony with nature that we 
are fully aware of our high estate. When our bodies or 
minds are out of shape we feel our belittlement. If any 
man thinks it is a credit to him to lift and tug until 
the human form divine is misshapen, or to mold his 
mind into that shape dictated by this or that creed 
or party until he can see only in that one direction, 
he is making a huge mistake. The march of the soul 





“The farmer ca. ride the plow.” 


of man is ever onward, and the more in that onward 
course it branches off into the paths of error the more 
ground it will have to retrace. I saw a thousand men 
in a penitentiary, and the thought that came to me was 
that all these men were retracing their steps; they had 
got into the byway, and must get back on to the great 
highway that leads toward the brilliant sun of perfec- 
tion. And do not dope your soul with the thought, 
beloved, that the steps retraced are those of the convict 
only. The laws of the Almighty do not recognize the 
name of convict. The man, convict, or not, who violates 
them will be gone after as with a red-hot poker. 

I want all of us to preserve our youth. Personally I 
feel so elastic this morning it would be a treat to go out 
and chase bumblebees. Let’s aim to live in concert in 
this regard, and if we do so we must not do violence 
to that wonderful house in which we live. The ulti- 
matum to be reached in this world is happiness, and 
health is one of the component parts of happiness. In 
our abnormal moments we think that money or power 
is the great object in life, but we are thinking wild. 
There is no millionaire in this country or out of it, no 
ruler of any government, who today is getting so much 
out of life as is that little four-year-old, barefoot boy 
out there in front of my house whose very existence is 
so perfect that it is a poem. By and by that perfect 
little poem will become a jagged piece of common prose. 
That beautiful naturalness that becomes him so well 
will have disappeared. He will imbibe the caste idea of 
society, and will be one who will be looked down upon, 
or who will look down upon others. He will absorb 
absurd religious notions. In business he will pitch in 
with the idea of doing up somebody. If he is made of 
fine material he will feel ashamed of himself every 
twenty-four hours of his life. If he becomes rich he 
will find it will not add to his happiness, and if he is 
elected state senator, or appointed postmaster, it will 
fill no aching void in his breast. He will decide that 
the goal is happiness, and that only a natural life and 
honest purpose can bring it. If we are capable of analys- 
ing we will find out these things as years come to us. 

The first of the week I saw a yard man putting some 
heavy timbers in his shed. He tugged and wiggled 
until his face was red as a beet, and the perspiration 
dropped from his nose. His man was struggling with 
him. Then I thought of a little appliance I saw in a 
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Minnesota yard—simply a wooden roller, maybe 24 
inches in diameter, and 15 inches long. You will under- 
stand it from the accompanying diagram. 


The bottom of the appliance is a plank, say eight 
inches wide, with spikes in it so that when it is set 
down it will stay. Now we will say you are piling 
timber in your shed. ‘To start with you can lay a plank 
down, for a road bed, as it were, put down not far 
from the end nearest you one of these little giant roll- 
ers, start your timber on it, about midway put down 
another roller, and shove the timber where it is wanted. 
The next time you place the rollers on the stick of 
timber already in place, and shove in timber No, 2. 
Keep operating like this, and the first you will know 
all your timber will be stored. You can wear your 
meeting shirt and do this kind of work. When loading 
timber you can use these rollers to advantage. 

You are under no obligations to pay any attention 
to the dimensions I have given. You can arrange those 
to fit the ease. One lumberman told me he thought he 
would have longer rollers of this kind arranged in 
front of the bins of his shed so as to run the lumber 
over them when loading on the wagon. Now this is all 
simple enough, and possibly you may have thought it 
all out yourself, but the point is, you don’t adopt it. 
One drawback is that the cost is so small. If an agent 
that could talk like greased lightning should come 
along with some appliance that would do the work of 
these rollers, and want about $10 for it I expect that 
one or two of you would bite. 

It won’t do to let the farmer, with his facilities for 
avoiding manual labor, get ahead of us. Our muscle is 
as precious as his. 


A Variety of Qualifications. 


Have you ever tried to find the man who was rounded 
out at every point? If you made such effort you prob- 
ably failed. All of us have our angles and shortcom- 
ings. 

For instance, take us lumbermen. We present all 
sorts of appearances. We may as well own right up 
that not one of us is perfect in our line. When we find 
one man who is a good buyer, good salesman, good col- 
lector, good storekeeper, we find a thousand who are 
deficient in one or more of these directions. A man 
who talked very wise to me about collecting showed an 
absolute misunderstanding of the market last fall and 
winter, and held off buying expecting that the prices 
would break. ‘The yard of one of the best salesmen I 
know looks as though the tail of a cyclone had switched 
it. I once saw a yard man whose bump of order was 
evidently the only bump there is on his head. 

Wise men understand this condition of affairs. A 
partner in a Minnesota firm remarked, “I thought it 
would be best to join forces. I do call myself a pretty 














“A man was working in the shed.” 


good buyer, but John can sell lumber all around me. 
He knows everybody in this whole country.” I warmed 
to him. I like the man who will own right up frankly 
that he doesn’t know it all. 

In this partnership business the bringing together 
of two distinct qualifications is what we should be 
after. Two good office men, or two stockmen, do not 
fill the bill. I visited a concern that is well known 
in the section of country in which it operates. By 
the mercantile agencies it is rated high, financia%iy 
and otherwise. A man was working in the shed who 
was pointed out to me as one of the partners. I opened 
on the prospect of the wholesale lumber market, but evi- 
dently he was not bothered by the prospect. He had his 
coat and vest off, wore a shirt that cost maybe 48 cents, 
and his hands were like those of a man who works for 
a living. He was helping to load a wagon, and took 
right hold like a hired man. He knew all about the 
stock in the shed, and had opinions of his own as to 
the way stock should be handled. He was a kind of man 
I like to talk with—right up to his business from the 
yard end of it. 

Then we went in and he introduced me to his partner. 
This man talked market prospects until you couldn’t 
rest. He knew all about the low water in the Missis- 
sippi and the drouth out in the Dakotas. He had his 
ideas of bookkeeping and collecting. He knew me, too, 
and when he said, “How are you?” he squoze my hand 
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as hard as he did the hand of his best girl when way 
back twenty years he would bid her goodby Monday 
morning just as the eastern sky was being tinged by 
light. He reads, and the American Lumberman he 
asserts is worth a big amount to him. With building 
the shed and stocking it, he said he had nothing to do. 
He lets his partner’s end of the business alone, and 
his partner lets his alone. That, you see, makes a 
good team. Not long ago I was in an office and the two 
partners talked more than ten minutes over the buying 
of less than a half dozen doors. One would give his 
opinion, and then the other would give his. They both 
acted as though they were afraid. 

At one place I was told if I wanted to know any- 
thing about their business I would have to see the 
other partner. This man, the benighted mortal, had 
never heard of me, and no doubt thought I was a detect- 
ive who had come on from London to pry into their 
business. At the risk of being thought impudent I told 
him his partner be hanged, he was the man I wanted to 
see, and before we were through we sat down on a lum- 
ber pile and whittled for an hour. When I left, vigor- 
ously chewing away on one of his cigars, I felt like 
saying to him that it is always safe not to be scared 
before you are hurt, but as he said the next time I came 
we would go fishing I kept all my sarcastic remarks 
to myself. 

I want to convey the impression in this little piece 
that no retail lumberman need feel like cutting his 
throat if he is not a man of all around qualifications. 








x ; ~ ge 
‘*That is why I wear diamonds.” 


We are apt to expect too much of a man who is in 
business for himself, and doing the most of the work 
himself. If you were in a great city today and wanted 
a position that would bring you a big salary, if you 
posed as an all around man you would get nothing 
better to do than to tumble around boxes and barrels. 
If you should go into an office and declare you were an 
expert salesman, an expert buyer, an expert accountant, 
an expert stockman, they would ask the porter to show 
the crazy man out! You would fail to find a big busi- 
ness man who would think for a minute that one 
mortal could be all that. 

Therefore, if we are deficient in one direction let us 
thank the Lord that we are not deficient in all, and 
keep right on sawing wood. 

Selling Out-Of-Date Stock, 


When the yard man remarked there were people who 
don’t know what style is, and who will buy an article 
as quickly if it is out of fashion as they will if it is in, I 
glanced down at my shoes, and drew them back under 
the chair. I didn’t think when I went to see him he 
would refer to my shoes with the toe of two years ago, 
still I didn’t know but he was giving me a hint. . I 
associate more or less with the bon ton lumbermen of 
the country and undoubtedly ought to dress in the 
hight of fashion, but somehow it isn’t in me. I am so 
unsophisticated in those matters which pertain to the 
polished world that the clothing, hat, boot and shoe 
man can sell me almost anything. That is why I wear 
diamonds, for I know diamonds are always in fashion. 
The prince of Wales, or some weazen-faced duke over 
in Paris, with waxed mustache, can’t dictate how a 
diamond shall glitter, thank the Lord. 

After this yard man had his remarks under headway 
I saw he was not driving at me. ‘Now take that pack- 
age of corner blocks there for door casings, so far as 
fashion is concerned they are deaders,” he said. “You 
wouldn’t think a man in the whole country would buy 
them. Nobody uses corner blocks in casings nowadays, 
you might say; but lots of people do. I am furnishing 
a house now that will cost $2,400, and those very blocks 
are playing a part in it. The house is being built by a 
retired farmer, and he hasn’t set up nights studying 
the styles in building. 

“There are those porch posts. I wouldn’t put that 
pattern in a house for myself; still, I sold six of them 
today. Then take windows; this year the style is one 
size and next year it will be another, but that little mat- 
ter needn’t worry the retail dealer. The average builder 
knows nothing about the style in windows. Two inches 
on the length of a window cuts no figure with him. 
When it comes to a large window I have noticed that 
nine in ten people think that the bigger it is the better 
it is. Get in a big window with a little red or yellow 
glass in the transom, and they think they are fixed. 

“To lay in with a good carpenter is a good way to 
keep out-of-date stuff moving. My faith in the car- 


penter as a help to the retail dealer grows all the time. 
[I have made money by laying in with them. A car- 
penter, if he has a mind in that direction, can do the 
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lumberman a good favor at every turn, and if ‘he is not 
disposed to do that he can do him dirt. I started in as 
a carpenter myself, and know how it is. When I first 
opened in the yard business I also dickered a little in 
contracting. One of the carpenters got down on me, and 
by the jumping Moses if he didn’t dirk me! He would 
tell that my lumber was poorer than my neighbor’s, 
and I know ‘the knocked me out of bills. I don’t care 
what story the worst villain in a community may start 
there is somebody who is going to believe it.” 

Trying to draw him back to the original proposition 
of out of fashion stock, I asked him what hung longest 
around his premises. “Well,” said he, “I have some 
book accounts that have been hanging around here 
eleven years!” 


The Virtue of Relaxation. 


I was sorry I could not see the yard man, but when 
told his mission away from home, I said to myself, “By 
jinks, that’s good! I wish every lumberman in the 
United States could break away from business for an 
even two months.” This man is at the lake, as a mem- 
ber of some outing club, and will stay there off and on, 
principally off, for another month, His busines was run- 
ning along as usual instead of going to smash as so 
many yard men think their business will if they leave 
it for a little while. 

The man who sells lumber at retail has, as a rule, a 
good deal of time on his hands. Business in a yard 
does not keep right on without a break from morning 
till night, by a large majority. It is not like selling 
tea, sugar, needles and thread. “I was in the general 
mercantile business at one time,’ said a yard man, 
“and when I made the change I thought I was loafing: 
I used to keep my store open every night until 10 
o'clock, and often I would find it necessary to open up 
Sunday. I would go to bed as tired as a dog. I don’t 
know a business that is better adapted to a man who 
is getting old and.a little lazy than the lumber busi- 
ness.” 

“T sold a good barn bill this morning,” said another 
dealer, and though I was in his office for three hours 
not a customer showed his face. 

“Why I like this line of trade better than any other 
is that at 5 o’clock I can close my yard, and put in 
my evenings as I see fit,” was the way another put it. 

The advocates of everlasting staying at home might 
say that the retail lumberman who has so much time 
to hold down chairs does not need a vacation. Right 
there is where they are off their feet. The cold fact 
is that not one in a thousand of us is being killed by 
overwork. Something besides that is preying upon our 
vitals. I don’t know any yard men who are working 
themselves to death. Worry is telling on some of them, 
but that is another thing. When a man opens up his 
place of business at seven, and often at eight, in the 
morning, has anywhere from two to eight hours’ leis- 
ure during the day, and shuts his office door at five or 
six in the evening, if he is dying it is something besides 
hard work that is taking him. 

But we want a change from that old humdrum life— 
that is what we want. We want to break the monotony, 
and come back feeling that life is more endurable. We 
want to mix with people so as to know how thankful 
we should feel that we are so much better off than 
thousands of others. 

The other evening a half dozen of us sat on the hotel 
porch, and an agricultural implement salesman gave a 
little talk on love and marriage. “Some people take 
pleasure in rating the traveling man,” he said. “They 
would make him out as tough as that steak we had 
for supper. But Tl just bet any man a sulky plow 
that the percentage of divorces among the traveling 
men is smaller than that of any other class, due to 
the fact that absence keeps the spark of love alive. 
When we go home we are glad to see our wives and they 
are glad to see us. I don’t believe any woman could 
be with me all the time and put up with my danged 
mean ways!” We laughed at such oddity; still every 
man there no doubt felt that the implement salesman 
was touching somewhere near bottom, and personally 
my mind tallied with those joyous moments when, 
arriving home from my little trips, [ meet my best 
girl at the door and salute her with smacks which 
sound like cannon crackers. 

There are several things to take into account when 
considering the vacation problem. ‘The expense stands 
in the way with many, they say. They think so, straight 
enough, but six months from now, from a financial 
standpoint do you think they would know the differ- 
ence? Not once in a thousand times. 

Here is one of the greatest arguments, however: We 
are in possession of this wondrous body, on the con- 
dition of which largely depends our suecess and happi- 
ness, and when that body is gone we don’t know as we 
will have another right away. None of us takes any too 
good care of it. I have an old fiddle in the house that 
is kept tenderly wrapped in flannel that all moisture 
may be warded off, yet today in a hard rainstorm I 
was out in my shirt sleeves trying to save a chicken 
from drowning that would not sell for 5 cents. I am 
even better to my old black cow than I am to myself. 
And she is better to herself that I am to myself, for 
when she has eaten enough she quits; when she has 
drank enough she quits, and when tired she seeks the 
shade of the trees and rests. In many respects how 


the brutes do shame us. 
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Advertising Signs. 

We have recently been in receipt of numerous inqui- 
ries from retail lumbermen asking for suggestions in the 
way of advertising signs to be nailed up on fences, trees 
and buildings in the surrounding country in which they 


sell lumber. To such inquirers we have suggested 
wooden signs made from white pine, 6 inches wide, 36 
inches long, and three-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
These boards should be painted white and the lettering 
printed by means of an ordinary box-printing press, in 
either blue or black. This material and work will make 
a sign that when nailed to a fence, barn or tree will 
withstand the elements for many years. They can be 
produced by nearly any manufacturer of boxes or box 
shooks in the country. White pine is chosen inasmuch 
as the heart of this wood forms an excellent base for 
paint, and will probably hold its color and withstand 
the elements longer than any other wood. The cost of 
such signs, including the lumber, painting and printing, 
should come within two and one-half cents each in lots 
of 1,000 or more, to which price the cost of the dies 
would have to be added. These would cost $10 to $12 
each, but would last forever. : 

The American Lumberman under ordinary circum- 
stances deprecates fence-board advertising, but it is 
largely because the authors of such advertising do it in 
such a wretched way. Usually it is either ridiculous, 
obnoxious, illiterate or impertinent. The fence-board 
“artist” is ordinarily not competent to paint a sign 
properly. By the utilization of this method of fence- 
board advertising, the retailer could have signs that 
would be pertinent, convincing and alluring, and would 
avoid such evidences of illiteracy and impertinence as, 
for example, a sign that was recently seen on a country 
road in Ohio: 

By Your LUMBAR OF SMITH. 

Even the unlearned do not admire illiteracy, and, 
above all things, the buyer naturally resents such a 
command as is implied in the advertisement in question. 





A Model Molding Shed. 

Than George 8. Gynn, of the Wilson Avenue Lumber 
Yard, Cleveland, O., there is no more competent retail 
lumberman in the United States. Mr. Gynn is a student 
of every detail of lumber affairs that goes to the making 
up of a competent man in his line of trade; and he 
could put many manufacturers and wholesalers to shame 
by his absolute knowledge of the details of the lumber 
business from one end of the country to the other. Pri- 
marily he is a student of the lumber press. When he 
makes a suggestion on the correct way to do a certain 
thing about a retail lumber plant it is the wise man 
who gives his hints thorough consideration. 

On this page will be found a sketch of Mr. Gynn’s 
method of storing and handling moldings and trim. It 
is practically a tight box shed, with 18-foot studding 
set on top of the floor, covered with patent siding, and 
with a gravel or iron roof, having a 12-inch pitch. In 
dimension it is 40 feet long, 24 feet wide and 18 feet 
high in the clear. The only light admitted to the room 
is from two 3x7-foct skylights, made from ordinary 
hotbed sash, The only openings in the building are four 
2-8 6-8 doors, which slide on rollers inside the building. 
As will be seen by the illustration, the room is divided 
by studding into four 10-foot sections. Two or three 
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cleats are nailed across the studding at proper inter- 


vals, and crossarms are nailed at requisite spaces 
to all the partition walls, and also to the 
two end walls. These cleats project into the 


alleyways about three feet and at a hight to catch 
12-foot lengths. It will be seen at once that this struc- 
ture is one of the greatest possible convenience for pick- 
ing out the various sized moldings called for on a job, 
which moldings can be dropped on the floor of the alleys, 
and then pulled directly out of the door to be loaded 
onto the wagon; also that it is practically a dustproof 


: 
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structure, even when the doors are open, as there is no 
possible chance for a draft. Not enough light is admitted 
to fade or discolor the stock. An alley 18 inches wide 
is left immediately back of the doorways, the entire 
length of the front of the building, to permit going from 
one alleyway to another without going outdoors. At 
the present price of material a building of this sort would 
cost about $300, and it will hold five carloads of stock, 
and provide a place for the reception of the full line of 
moldings ordinarily carried bya lumber yard, together 
with the various items of plain and molded trim, and 
still afford room for fence rails, turned posts, plinth, 
b'oecks, corner blocks, ete. 

Mr. Gynn says he once saw a suggestion published in 
the American Lumberman to the effect that a very neat 
and efficient scheme could be employed to keep the 
machinery about a planing mill absolutely clean. He 
has installed the system in his planing mill plant at 
Cleveland, and says it works to the utmost satisfaction. 
An inch steam pipe is run the entire length of his mill, 
and at occasional intervals a place is left to attach a 
short piece of steam hose, terminating in a nozzle. The 
dry steam, rushing from the hose, will clean the dust, 
dirt and grease off a machine in an incredibly short 
time, and it does it in a manner that any amount of 
cleaning with a brush or cloth will not affect. Mr, Gynn 
insists that it is a great little idea, but he does not 
know whom to credit for the invention. 





Another Molding Shed. 


Another idea for a molding shed is shown in the 
accompanying cut, This also provides for carrying the 
molding on end. The illustration shows the method of 
constructing the bins. Boards are fastened to the sides 





of the shed, inclining enough from the perpendicular to 
allow the molding to rest securely against them. Cleats 
are nailed on the outer side of these inclined boards, as 
shown, to assist in keeping the molding in its proper 
position. On each bin a small board is attached for the 
stock number and the bins may be carried around the | 
side of the room to accommodate any desired number of 














paterns. 
Lumberman in Wisconsin, who claims that the method 
has been very satisfactory, the plane surface against 
which the molding rests preventing any sagging, while 
the stock is easily gotten at and is kept in first-class 


This idea is sent in by a subscriber of the 


shape. 





For Dispiaying Ladders. 
Many retailers carry ladders in stock and here is an 
idea for displaying them in a manner which will bring 
them to the attention of every customer. The idea is to 
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nail cleats to the posts in the shed between the first and 
second stories, if it be a two-story shed, or high enough 
above the piles in a one-story shed for the ladders to be 
out of the way, The stock is thus distributed around 
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the driveway and a customer cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact, it he wants a ladder, that the lumberman 
is the one who can furnish it. 
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GROWTH OF A RETAIL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The statement of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Association, of Minneapolis, for June 30, continues to 
show progress both in business done and in assets and 
reserves of this the first mutual company which wrote 
retail lumber yard insurance exclusively. On that date 
the assets of the association were $88,597.67, whereas 
the assets required by the state laws for a business of 
its magnitude are but $30,450.56. Its reserve is  sufli- 
cient to pay the original deposit on all policies in force 
and leave a surplus of over $27,000. The insurance in 
force on June 30 had passed the $5,000,000 mark. The 
growth of the company has been remarkable and its con- 
servative management has put it on a_ stable basis 
unequaled, probably, by any insurance company or asso- 
ciation in the country. Its total receipts for the first 
six months of 1900 were $40,291.11 and its disburse- 
ments $28,113.74, of which returned premiums, reinsur- 
ance and transfers of premiums accounted for $10,725.88, 
office salary and general expense $4,317.84, losses 
$5,570.02, and investment of surplus $7,500, The losses 
were well distributed, one in North Dakota, two in 
Iowa, one in Minnesota, and one in Illinois. Onky one 
was a total loss. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Good Prospects for Fall Trade. 


GALessurG, ILu., July 28.—Our trade this year to 
date is not as great in volume as it was during 1899, 
but judging from the crop outlook in our territory it 
would appear that business for the latter half of the 
vear ought to be good. The country trade which depends 
upon the farmers has been lighter than the town trade, 
owing to the fact that the farmers have been excep- 
tionally busy ever since they began spring plowing. 
Prices on white pine remain fairly firm. Yellow pine 
has been raised a notch, but on the whole price tend- 
JAMES C. SIMPSON & Co, 





encies have been weak. 





Only Repairs Being Made. 


Danbury, CoNN., July 26.—Trade is not as good as 
it was a year ago. Everybody who contemplated build- 
ing stopped on account of the ‘high price of lumber, 
which was shoved up entirely too fast. The conse- 
quence was building of all kinds in this section stopped 
as still as in the panic times. Only repairs are being 
made which are absolutely necessary. This is not a 
farming district, but a manufacturing section, and 
the factories are running light. Last year every fac- 
tory at this time was going full blast. The conse- 
quence is there is no town trade, or country either, for 
when the factories are quiet everything is dull here. 
The prices for lumber are entirely too high, but there 
is a tendency downward on all grades. Don’t think 
the retailers will invest much until prices have got 
where they ought to go, which will be considerably lower 
than they now are. ScuMipt & SEIFERT. 
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ETRADE IN COLORADO, 


Norrig, Colo., July 29.—This place is a lumber and 
timber station on the Colorado Midland railroad, thirty 
miles west of Leadville. There are a great many dry 
mining timbers shipped from here to Leadville and 
Aspen. The town is located on the Frying Pan river 
and there are five small saw mills at this point with 
an ayerage capacity of 10,000 feet a day. All the busi- 
ness from here is wholesale and in car lots, Prices are 
about the same as a year ago and from $1 to $1.50 
better than two years ago. The coal and ranch trade 
is fairly good. The fruit crop in the Grand Valley is 
good and prospects for fall trade are very encouraging. 

Relative to our own business, we have all we can do 
in a small way. We employ from fifteen to twenty men. 
The supply of native lumber is much less than the 
demand. There is a. large amount of Oregon lumber 
used in this part of the state and nearly all the finish 
is shipped in, the native lumber being fit only for di- 
mension, At Grand Junction we manufacture fruit 
boxes and have a complete mill for boxes and all other 
common mill work. THE GOWEN-ARNOLD LUMBER Co. 

THe GowANn-ARNOLD LUMBER Co. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

The reports of coal operators who cater to the steam 
thresher trade are that farmers in the west and north- 
west are pushing the threshing season quite early this 
year. Fuel is being furnished from two to five weeks 
earlier than in 1899, and the tonnage of coal now sold 
for this use is quite large. It constitutes one of the few 
attractive spots in the trade. For, generally speaking, 
coal Jacks sparkle and vivacity in its commercial aspects. 
August 1 is usually denominated the beginning of the 
active season for the product. The season ends about 
May 1 and the following three months is an interreg- 
num, when orders are reduced ordinarily to a tonnage so 
small that they scarcely figure save in the steam trade. 
About now there should ordinarily be some signs of 
returning activity. The opening may seem a little 
labored to the producers, for they have been maintaining 
a firm front in the face of very discouraging circum- 
stances. Strains of all sorts have their limitations and 
the coal men at present need a little encouragement by 
way of orders to reward them for heroic conduct in pre- 
serving the semblance of a well regulated market through 
the quarter just ended. 

The market inclines to be heavy. There are bracing 
qualities, one of which is the decision of the railways 
to continue in effect the present schedule of freight rates 
from eastern mines. Last April the railways advanced 
rates for the summer months and agreed to make no 
modification until August 1, when it was hinted a fur- 
ther advance might follow, but the character of trade 
does not seem to warrant that action. The coal produc- 
ers, on the contrary, were asking for a restoration of the 
old low rates, basing their request on the present slow 
trade. Ata meeting held at Chicago last week the traffic 
officials concluded to make no change. The — present 
freight rate to Chicago from the Hocking valley is $1.60. 
Last summer it had gone as low as $1.25 for a time, but 
three years ago was in the vicinity of $2 usually. The 
maintenance of freight rates applies to West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania products also. But notwithstanding 
this strong tone in the carrying charges, the disposition 
of coal at large centers is to soften in spots, perhaps not 
to a sufficient degree to seriously affect values, but 
enough to give tendency to prices. The consuming capac- 
ity of the market is not accurately gaged by operators, 
and a little more coal is constantly arriving than can 
find buyers. The same firmness shown by the carriers in 
resisting a decline in freights is exhibited in enforcing 
the car service rules, and hence this excessive coal on 
track comes quickly under the ban and is sacrificed. 
There is also a growing inclination among some produc- 
ers in southern Indiana and Illinois to foree the market. 
They are growing impatient under the slow state of trade 
and are mining somewhat more freely. This, of course, 
tends to depression. <A reviving inquiry now due may 
possibly take up all the slackness in demand and place 
the market upon a firmer basis. In fact, there is 
already a more active call for coal, but it is of a char- 
acter not especially inviting to the trade. 

The curious condition of lower prices for spot coal 
than for fuel on annual contracts continues, and large 
users, Whose old contracts expired about July 1, and 
who have since been consuming fuel accumulated prior 
to that date at the old figures, are now said to be buy- 
ing up the various cheap lots they find on track and 
storing the coal for future use. They say that if they 
are obliged to pay the higher prices asked on contracts, 
they will make the tonnage to be so purchased as small 
as possible, and are accordingly loading up their yard 
capacity with fuel at current low prices. While this 
is a present relief to some extent, it may help to take the 
edge off the market later in the season, 

In anthracite coal the question that is arousing chief 
interest is the attitude of labor. During the past year 
the United Mine Workers, who practically control the 
production of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and who are strong in Iowa, some 
parts of West Virginia and in other states, have made 
a strenuous effort to organize the anthracite miners of 
Pennsylvania, but with just what success is not known. 
A conference is to be held this month at which the ques- 
tion of a uniform scale and other matters will be dis- 
cussed. Some people connected with the trade look for 
a disagreement and for a strike, more or less prolonged. 
In the past the anthracite producing companies have 
tenaciously clung to the principle that they would con- 
trol the mines and not share that responsibility with the 
men. The coming conference will therefore be one of 
especial interest in view of the rapid strides which the 
United Mine Workers have made during the past two 
years in the bituminous coal states. 

Demand for anthracite coal in the west is moderate, 
quite so, in fact. The present conjecture is that there 
will be a further advance in circular September 1, though 
this may be modified by developments during the cur- 
rent month. The change from July to August was une- 
ventful in the trade, owing to the continuance of pre- 
vious circular, but late in the present month a decid- 
edly better demand is expected. In large centers some 
irregularities have appeared, but the situation at Chi- 
cago seems to have been improved by an understanding 
respecting the relative prices to be asked from the yard 
and team track trade, the former receiving a differential 
of 25 cents. Coal from mines is not arriving freely by 
rail. Lake freights continue to decline and have now 
reached 40 cents, Buffalo to Chicago, ‘ 


Railroad Department. 


Construction of First Half of Year. 


Its semi-annual list of railroads building or proposed 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico has been pub- 
lished by the Railroad Gazette. It is a formidable rece- 
ord, including about 1,500 entries distributed among 
about 1,090 companies. 

In connection with the list is published a summary 
of new roads completed during the first six months of 
this year, compared with the corresponding period of 
1899. This summary is arranged by states and shows 
for the entire country track laid and opened, up to 
July 1 this year, in the United States, to the extent 
of 2,0254 miles as against 1,1814 miles during the 
first six months of 1899. The amount of road com- 
pleted during the first six months is always very much 
less than the amount during the second six months. 
Last year the total for the year was 4,5694 miles, so 
that it is confidently anticipated that the new construc- 
tion for 1900 will by the end of the year aggregate 
at least 5,000 and probably reach 6,000 miles, 

The states in which the greatest activity is noted— 
those in which over 100 miles have been laid—are Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, lowa, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina and Texas. The last named heads the list 
with 1644 miles, followed by Iowa with nearly 150 
miles. Last year Iowa was the leader, with 564 miles 
for the year, and Minnesota was second with 3744 miles. 


Railroad Notes. 


An extension of the Bellingham Bay & British Colum- 
bia road is under construction from Sumas, Wash., on the 
extension which is being built to Boulder Creek, Wash., 
seventeen miles, oné mile of which is constructed and 
the work will be completed this year. A heavy timber 
country is penetrated, 

The Coal & Iron railway is under construction from 
Elkins, W. Va., to the fork of the Greenbrier river, 
forty-six miles, connecting with the Greenbrier rail- 
road which is under construction from West Virginia 
northward. Owing to two heavy tunnels the road will 
not be completed before March 1 next. 

The East Carolina railroad is building an extension 
from Davidston south to Macclesfield, six miles, three 
miles already having been laid, Krom Macclesfield the 
road will be extended twenty-four miles to Snow Hill, 
Md. 

The Eureka & Klamath River railroad is doing grad- 
ing on the extension from Arcata to Eureka, Cal., eight 
miles. Another six mile line is proposed from Buck- 
man, Cal., to Little River. 

The Georgia Pine railway proposes an extension from 
Bainbridge, Ga., to Tallahassee, Fla., thirty miles. Also 
another from Arlington to Cuthbert Ga., twenty-six 
miles. Construction, however, has not yet begun. 

A branch of the Eastern Minnesota road from near 
Stony Brook to Bear River, Minn., forty-six miles in 
length, is being constructed, 

It is proposed to extend the Holly River & Addison 
River road from Diana to Addison, W. Va., twelve 
and one-half miles, the work not yet having begun. 

The Jager & Southern railroad is working on an 
extension from Cane Creek to Hurricane, W. Va., four 
miles, and a further extension of eighteen miles is pro- 
posed, reaching Jacob’s Fork. 

The Itasca Lumber Company is reported to be build- 
ing a line from Bow String lake to Turtle lake, Minn., 
fifteen miles, and a proposed further extension to 
Big Fork river, ten miles. A feeder line five miles 
in length is also under construction. 

The Lake Region, Manatee River & Gulf railroad 
will be a 110-mile extension of the Tavares & Gulf 
and will extend from Cleremont to Bradentown, Fla., 
where it will connect with the Seaboard Air Line. 

The Manistee & Northeastern railroad has built an 
extension from a point between Lemon lake and Cope- 
mish, Mich., to a point about four miles beyond Henry, 
a distance of eight miles, Another extension from 
Fouch to Northport, Mich., twenty-two miles, is pro- 
posed. 

The Minnesota & Manitoba railroad is the name of 
the new connecting link between Ontario and Rainy 
river. 

The Mount Airy & Eastern is the name of a narrow- 
gage road which has been completed from Mount Airy, 
N. C., to Dan river, Va., a distance of fifteen miles. 

The North Alabama, a branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville, has been surveyed from Phelans, Ala., to 
Little Warrior river. 

The Sweetwater, Livingston & Sunny South railroad 
has changed its name to the Pine Hill & Sweetwater 
railroad and is doing grading on a line from Pine Hill 
to Sweetwater, twenty miles. The original projection 
of the road was from Sunny South to Sweetwater, Ala., 
sixteen miles. 

Announcement is made this week that the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company has acquired con- 
trol of the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City railroad, 
though for a time at least the new property will be 
operated independently. It is understood that the Santa 
Fe company will connect the new road with its main 
system by extending the Monroe branch of the Gulf, Col- 
orado & Santa Fe easterly about sixty miles to a point 
on the new property not yet determined, but probably 
in the near vicinity of Beaumont, Tex. This will give 
a new outlet for the east Texas district to the north 
and west, and will make the Santa Fe a lumber carrying 
road, which hitherto it has not been in any special way. 
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Obituary. 


William H. Hassett. 


The death of William H. Hassett, one of the veteran 
retail lumber dealers of Nebraska, occurred at his 
home at Tecumseh, that state, on Friday, July 20, after 
a protracted illness. Mr. Hassett was a native of Lan- 
caster, N. Y., where he was born, July 17, 1838. During 
his early manhood he came west to Lllinois, remaining 
several years in this state, but later returned to New 
York, where he remained until 1865. In that year he 
again came to Illinois, locating at Jerseyville, where 
he engaged in business with his brother. In 1879 he 
removed to Tecumseh and opened a lumber yard, build- 
ing up a large business, which has latterly been oper- 
ated by his two sons. The deceased had been in poor 
health for a number of years, but two years ago his ail- 
ment increased and his condition became that of a con- 
firmed invalid. Although he took treatment from emi- 
nent specialists, little relief was afforded and he grad- 
ually wasted away. 

Mr. Hassett was a man of prominence in business cir- 
cles, was honest in all his dealings, possessed strong 
convictions and indomitable energy. He was regarded 
as one of the most substantial citizens of Tecumseh. 
In 1869 he was united in marriage to Miss Peckham, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and she, with two sons and two daugh- 
ters, is left to mourn his loss. 

Funeral services were held from the family residence 
at Tecumseh on Sunday, July 22, and were attended by 
a large concourse of sorrowing relatives and friends, 
many being present from the surrounding towns. ‘The 
burial services were conducted by the Tecumseh lodge 
of Masons, of which order Mr. Hassett had long been 
an honored member. He was also a member of the 
Knights of Pythias and of the Nebraska Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. On January 29, 1896, he affiili- 
ated with the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, at a 
meeting held at Lincoln, Neb., and was highly esteemed 
by members of that fraternity. 








W. G. Laing. 


Announcement of the sad death of Will G. Laing, at 
Dallas, Tex., on Monday last came to his many friends 
in this city with the stunning effect of a sudden blow. 
He had been traveling in that section for Palmer, Ful- 
ler & Co., of which concern his father, John R. Laing, 
is president. The latter, through his long. connection 
with the well known house of which he is now the 
head, has acquired a host of warm friends in the lum- 
ber business who will sympathize with him, and with 
the sorrowing mother and sister as well, in the loss of 
a loved son and brother, a bereavement which the sud- 
denness of the shock makes more poignant. 

The body arrived here on Thursday night and the 
funeral was held Friday morning at 10 o’clock from 
the family residence, 3819 Vincennes avenue. 





James P. Streight. 


James P. Streight, who for the past seventeen years 
has been actively engaged in the lumber business at 
Nashville, Tenn., died suddenly on Thursday, July 26, 
of apoplexy. Mr. Streight was highly regarded by his 
friends and the business community of Nashville gen- 
erally. He came here from Indiana seventeen years ago 
and has been in the lumber business continuously. He 
was sixty-six years of age and is survived by his wife. 
He was greatly admired and beloved by his intimate 
friends for many noble qualities. He was a brother of 
Col. A. D. Streight, the famous federal cavalry leader, 
who was captured by Gen. Forrest in one of the most 
thrilling and sensational rides made during the great 
civil struggle. Mr. Streight’s remains were taken to 
Goodland, Ind., for interment. 





Charles F. Nason, 


The lumber industry of Grand Rapids and western 
Michigan has lost an esteemed member in the death of 
Charles F. Nason, a pioneer in the business. Mr. Nason 
had been ailing for some time, but attended to business 
until about two weeks ago He was born in Northamp- 
ton, England., July 25, 1828, and when six vears cld 
with his parents removed to Buffalo, N. Y., and from 
thence he came to Whitewater, Wis., in 1856. In 1857 
he married Miss Margaret Findley and in 1863 he moved 
to Grand Rapids and embarked in the lumber business, 
which he has followed in various ways ever since Mr. 
Nason was a busy man and leaves many traces of his 
work. 





F. D. Alexander. 


One of the largest shingle brokers in the state of 
Washington, F. D. Alexander, was found dead in his 
room in the Bellingham Bav National bank building, 
Whatcom, Wash., July 24. Asphyxiation was the cause 
of his death. Mr. Alexander was one of the largest 
shippers of Washington red cedar shingles to eastern 
markets in the state, also one of the most popular men 
of Whatcom, and there seems to have been no cause for 
suicide, if such was the case. He went to the coast in 
1889 from Jamestown, N. D., where his family resides. 
He was 37 and unmarried. 





George H. Pattulo. 

George H. Pattulo, of Bay City, Mich.. died at Cincin- 
nati, O., last Friday of typhoid fever. The remains were 
taken to Bay City, where the funeral took place Sunday 
under Masonic auspices, Mr. Pattulo having been a 
member of that order. George H. Pattulo was one of the 
best known millwrights in the United States. He 


planned and erected some of the leading saw mills in 
various parts of the country, his work not being con- 
fined to any one section, but including mills in the white 
pine field, in the south and on the Pacific coast. 





Frank Hudson. 


Frank Hudson, a prominent Baltimore (Md.) lumber 
dealer, died at his residence, 407 North Fulton avenue, in 
that city, on the morning of July 30 after a brief illness. 
Death was due to general decline of the vital powers. 
Mr. Hudson was seventy-five years old, but had remained 
actively engaged in business almost until the last. He 
had a large circle of friends. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


As was foreshadowed in this department last week, 
the first of the month brought with it new discounts 
on less than carload lots, making a reduction from the 
last printed card of about 5 percent. The new basis on 
a Chicago rate of freight is as follows: No. 1 and No. 2 
doors 55 and 5 percent off; No. 3 doors 63 percent; 
eight and twelve light windows 73 percent; two and 
four light windows 75 and 5 percent off; open windows 
65 percent; blinds 60 and 10 percent off and molding 
65 and 5 percent off. What effect the new card will 
have in strengthening the market remains to be seen. 
During the demoralization of the last two to. three 
weeks some sales have been made at remarkably low 
prices and these latest discounts by no means represent 
the bottom. Some dealers have favored a still lower 
card, believing it the better plan to get right down to 
the bottom at once and thus be ready to start up again 
when the revival of fall demand begins to be felt in 
full measure. As a matter of fact, the present prices 
are low and had it not been for the light volume of busi- 
ness during July there probably would have been no 
decline from the former card. Business is now picking 
up again, according to some wholesalers, in a manner 
that indicates a brisk fall trade, and if this condition 
shall continue all evidences of demoralization should 
ery be eliminated. Stock goods have been accum- 
ulating to some extent with both wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, though not to a degree that would cause 
uneasiness were the current demand of normal volume. 

* « * 

There has been considerable inquiry for carload prices 
of late and more orders are being placed than has been 
the case for two or three months past. On carloads the 
open price has been shaved right down to bed rock, 
which will give dealers a good opportunity to load up 
with stock for their fall trade in the same manner they 
did the first of the year. Probably the carload buying 
will not be as heavy in proportion as it was then, but 
for dealers who contemplate putting in carloads this 
fall it would appear that the present month is a good 
time to buy. Should the expected increase in demand 
take place prices on both carloads and small lots are 
likely to stiffen after September 1, though it is a little 
risky to predict just what will occur in regard to sash 
and door values, when the demand is only prospective 
in character. Inquiry for estimates on special bills 
is increasing rapidly. As a rule the estimating depart- 
ments now have about all the work they can take care 
of. An increasing percentage of these inquiries results 
in orders and this indication of increased building is 
borne out by reports from traveling salesmen in nearly 
every section of the country. There should be a good 
run of special work during August and September, 
though the volume up to this time has not been suffi- 
ciently heavy to cause much delay in the filling of 
orders. 








* * * 


It is reported from the factories that demand for 
window glass has slackened up considerably since the 
beginning of July, except for stock sheets, which the 
jobbers cannot obtain. The latter, however, seem to 
be enjoying a fair trade and are already running short 
on many of the staple sizes. For this reason it is pre- 
dicted that jobbers will advance prices, at least on the 
smaller sizes, before the factories start up for the next 
fire. The American Window Glass Company is evidently 
determined to start promptly on September 1 whether 
or not a settlement is made in the meantime with the 
flatteners’ association. Repairs are being rushed at 
the various factories and it is stated fires will be started 
by the middle of this month, so that everything will 
be ready for blowing at the date set for starting up. 
In regard to the various scales for the next fire, the 
wage committee of the American Window Glass Com- 
pany has made the following statement: 

We have signed a scale with the blowers and gatherers 
which will-net them an advance of about 3 percent over 
last year’s wages. 

We have signed a scale with the cutters which gives 
them last year’s wages. . 

We have offered a scale to the flatteners which wi! give 
them the same wages as last year. but this they have 
refused to sign, demanding an advance of about 6 percent. 
If this were granted they would make over 16 percent 
more money than the blowers. Under the scale we offer 
they would be paid over 10 percent more for their work 
than will be paid the blower for his. 

The newly organized independent association is 
reported to have reached an agreement regarding wages 
with the cutters, though the scale has not been signed. 
It is understood that the independents will play a 
waiting game until the plans of the combine shall have 
developed, though definite action may be taken at a 
general meeting of the independents which is to be 
held in the near future. 

*. a + 

Chicago wholsalers of doors and mill work are agreed 

in reporting an increased demand for regular stock 


goods, orders being placed more freely both for carloads 
and small lots. July was a quiet month, though per- 
haps not more so than in the average year. The 
increase in demand above referred to began about ten 
days or two weeks ago, and while the volume of trade 
is not satisfactory as yet, indications point to a fairly 
good business during the present month. There is 
also an encouraging increase in the inquiry for esti- 
mates on special bills. The estimating departments are 
now busier than they have been for two or three months 
past. The call for special work is made up largely of 
schoo] house and church bills, though there is a fair 
sprinkling of the better class of dwelling houses. The 
heavy call for factory frames and sash which was a 
feature of the trade last year is missing this season. 
Prices on regular stock, according to Chicago whole- 
salers, have shown a slight improvement of late, but on 
estimates a disposition is still evident to figure close 
down to cost prices. 
* * 

At Minneapolis, Minn., there is a little more activity 
in stock goods. While the midsummer quietness has 
been unusually pronounced, country handlers in pre- 
paring for the fall trade find that their stocks on hand 
have run low. Now, in anticipation of the more active 
demand which comes in August and September, inquiry 
is more noticeable and some good-sized orders are being 
placed. Business in special work is reported satisfac- 
tory. Some good-sized city jobs are being figured on 
and within the past week several large contracts have 
been closed. There is still more of this business to 
come and August promises to be an unusually active 
month. The run of small jobs continues up to normal. 
While some of the manufacturers are inclined to be a 
trifle pessimistic regarding the outlook, the undercurrent 
of feeling is good. 

* * 

The sash and door men in the Kansas City, Mo., ter- 
ritory are rather disappointed at the way trade is 
holding off. There is no noticeable improvement in the 
demand from the country although the building season 
is nearly at hand, and while they are looking forward 
to an improvement next month they are not so san- 
guine of a big trade as they were a few weeks ago. How- 
ever, the sash and door trade is reported light all over 
the country, and this section is probably in as good shape 
as any other. Because of the light demand it has been 
decided to make some reductions in prices, amounting 
to about 5 percent on windows and doors, the new dis- 
count cards going into effect on August 1. At Kansas 
City the planing mill men are enjoying a nice trade 
and are all getting enough special work contracts to 
keep them going in good shape. 

* * * 

Cincinnati, O., millwork, door and box manufactur- 
ers have to some extent been disappointed in the trade 
of the current season, for which perhaps their expecta- 
tions were too exuberant, but there has been at no time 
pronounced symptoms of stagnation. There ‘has been 
in fact a rather steady and substantial demand in these 
several channels that has proven an agreeable surprise 
even to those who are the most prone to make complaints. 
Tstimates are increasing and indicate a large fall trade. 
At the establishment of the Morrison-Snodgrass Com- 
pany the statement was made that there was no consid- 
erable change to record in either demand or price over 
the past several weeks. 

* * + 

The manufacturers and sellers of finished woodwork 
at Buffalo, N. Y., do not report any material improve- 
ment in the demand. There is some activity at various 
seaboard towns, but the home trade, especially in all 
sorts of doors, is light and promises to remain so for 
the rest of the season. There is no particular com- 
plaint of price cutting. It is the small amount selling 
that is the feature of the trade. The consumer is afraid 
to go into building operations unless he is sure of his 
profits beforehand, which is a condition that does not 
often appear. So there seems to be nothing to do but 
wait till the conflict of prices works itself out and then, 
if there is nobody bankrupted by the delay, there will 
be business again. There were not long ago those who 
saw business in quantity as early as September and 
they are not all out of sight yet, though it is now more 
common to postpone the time awhile longer. All wood- 
working mills are running on slow time, waiting for the 
situation to improve for the better. The fact that 
there is no financial weakness in sight makes it com- 
paratively easy to do this and it is felt that as a rule 
all the mills will come out of the long struggle right 
side up. 

* * * 

If the prognostications of those who ought to know 
something about the building trade in New York city 
turn out to be well founded, and many new structures 
go up in New York city and the suburbs this fall. it is 
highly probable that some of the door and sash men 
and many a retailer will have cause to regret his lack 
of foresightedness in not stocking up during the sum- 
mer previous to the call that is sure to come. As it is 
now, stocks are reported to be quite depleted and 
when the demand comes, as is invariably the case prices 
will stiffen on all grades. Some factories are busy. but 
the majority are taking matters quite easy now and few 
orders are being placed by retailers or jobbers. 

« * * 


The sash, door and blind mills at Baltimore, Md.. 
develop only a very moderate amount of activity. They 
carried over a moderately large surplus from last win- 
ter, and the drafts on this supply have not been heavy, 
so that none of the mills is at all taxed to comp'ete 
orders. Most of the plants make up goods only as orders 
come in and are not disposed to force trade in view of 
the unsettled conditions, 
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Another Shut Down Imminent at the Minneapolis Mills—A Prominent Lumberman’s Views— 
A Few Sales of Cargo Lumber at Duluth—Slack Trading at [lenominee- 
lMarinette—Chequamegon Bay News—The Situation 
in the Saginaw District. 


THE UPPER MiSSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Aug. 1.—The river situation 
continues to engross the attention of white pine manu- 
facturers at this point. Since the opening of the saw- 
ing season many obstacles have been encountered in 
sawing operations, but when the heavy rains of a few 
weeks ago were registered it was thought no more dif- 
ficulty would be experienced on account of the low stage 
of water, However, since that date the river has been 
rapidly falling and today it is as low as at any time 
this season. The northern part of the state, and in 
fact all sections of the state tributary to the upper 
Mississippi river, seem not to have been favored with 
heavy rains since the early spring. From time to time 
the advices from Park Rapids and Brainerd have shown 
that enough rain has fallen to start vegetation but not 
enough to materially affect the stage of water in the 
rivers or lakes. 

The large drive which was started some time ago 
from Brainerd and which is now below Little Falls is 
reported to be at Dutchman’s rapids, where it is held 
up. Every effort possible is being made by the boom 
company to get it over these rapids and the rapids 
immediately below them but with little success. Unless 
heavy rains soon fal! in northern Minnesota it is a ques- 
tion when the drive will arrive in the sorting gap at 
Minneapolis. 

The past week has seen most of the mills at this 
city in operation. The Plymouth mill has been forced 
to suspend for a few days for lack of logs, but all 
the other mills have been running, although some of 
them not at full capacity. ‘The Mississippi & Rum 
River Boom Company states that by Friday night of 
this week the present supply of logs in the sorting 
gap will have been turned and will be ready for the 
mills. As most of the mills are sawing nearly as fast 
as the logs are being sent to them it is probable that 
the first of next week will result in a suspension of 
operations. On account of the up river conditions man- 
ufacturers are preparing to shut down their plants 
antil it is evident that they have a suré supply for 
resuming. As soon as the turning had begun on the 
logs of the present drive most of the mills started 
up, but on account of the logs not being well assorted 
many of the manufacturers have found it necessary 
to close for a short period at a time, and until the 
logs had again accumulated in the booms. Mill men 
were not pleased with these frequent interruptions and 
it is probable that many of them will not attempt to 
start up after closing next week, until they have 
enough logs for steady operations. 


Discussing Market Conditions. 


In commenting upon the white pine situation at this 
point, B. F, Nelson, of the Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Com- 
pany, said: 

The boom company states that it will be through turn- 
ing logs in two or three days. ‘This will make it neces- 
sary for most of the mills to shut down, as they are saw- 
ing pretty close and have not large quantities in their 
booms. From appearances I would think that it will be 
at least two or three weeks before more logs can reach 
this city. It may possibly be longer than that but I can- 
not see how logs can be brought here at an earlier date. 

As regards the lumber market at this point July has 
been somewhat quiet, owing to the time of the year as 
well as other conditions. The latter part of the month 
business seemed to pick up somewhat and shipments were 
much better than immediately prior to that time. At pres- 
ent there is some inquiry for lumber but it is not pro- 
nounced and is hardly indicative of the trade to be expected. 
Prices seem to be well maintained and there are no pros- 
pects which lead us to believe that they will be anything 
but firm through the fall months. The improved outlook 
for crops has had much to do toward strengthening prices, 
as it is evident that farmers will be good consumers this 
fall. This, together with the shortage in production, has 
had the effect of making prices firm and little liable to 
fluctuation. There are no conditions which would lead one 
to anticipate a probable decline while most conditions are 
such as to warrant some belief in an advance. The asso- 
ciation meets again in August and it is probable that some 
slight change will then be made in the lists. 

From all indications it appears that stocks with the local 
dealers through the country are very light. The reason 
for this is the belief on the part of most of the dealers 
that the market was weak and prices of the different 
grades were apt to decline. Whether or not this is war- 
ranted remains to be seen. Through the quiet summer 
months, however, those prices have remained practically 
firm and now that the fall trade is about to begin it is 
highly improbable that they will weaken. As soon as the 
demand by the consumer becomes active the dealers will 
be forced to purchase, but it now seems probable that 
they will hold off until the last minute and will allow 
their stocks to run as low as possible. 

The result of these conditions in the lumber market 
will probably mean a rush of orders soon after harvest. 
The farmer will demand the material and as dealers are 
illy prepared for any great demand they will find it neces- 
sary to rush orders to the manufacturers and jobbers. I 
look for a good trade this fall but I believe that the bulk 
of the fall business will he done with a rush. 


Minor Mention. 

J. A. Veness, of Prescott & Veness, Winlock, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis for a few days the first part of this 
week on business. 

Secretary Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, has been taking a short vacation but is now 
again at his desk. 

Former Chief Inspector E. M. Warren left Minneapo- 
lis the first part of this week to take up his duties 
with the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company at Clear 
Lake, Wash. 

J. S. Dubach, formerly with the Dells Lumber Com- 








pany, Eau Claire, Wis.,, was in Minneapolis recently. 
He is at present located in Louisiana, where he is 
interested in the yellow pine business. 

The Flour City Lumber Company has closed a deal 
for the purchase of nearly 1,000,000 feet of pine and 
beonniad to be shipped to eastern points. The com- 
pany reports securing good orders for Michigan hem- 
lock. 

J. Shull, of J. & W. C. Shull, is about to start on 
a vacation trip of several weeks. He will go to Buf- 
falo by the great lakes and will spend some time in 
the mountains of New York. He expects to be in 
Minneapolis again by September 1. 

D. D. Flanner, representing the Rib River Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, O., was in Minneapolis this week. 

W. F. Ingham and wife passed through Minneapolis 
this week on their return to Sabetha, Kan. 

The following lumber dealers from northwesiern 
towns called upon wholesalers at Minneapolis this week: 
W. L. Winslow, Highland Lumber Company, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; J. W. Lucas, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Com- 
pany, Winona, Minn.; L. Lampert, Mankato, Minn.; 
Hf. C. Luedtke, Young America, Minn,; H. G. Tweeton, 
Barnesville, Minn,; P. King, Ellendale, N. D. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, has recently returned from the northern part of 
the state, where he has been looking over logging inter- 
ests. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company has purchased the 
season’s lumber output of the McMullen mill at Min- 
neapolis. With other stocks purchased in this city 
the company will have a Minneapolis stock of nearly 
40,000,000 feet. 

The employees of Minneapolis and Stillwater mills 
will hold their annual picnic Sunday at the Island of 
Monte Cristo in the lower Mississippi, As most of 
the mills at Minneapolis will be closed down it is 
expected that there will be a large attendance. A 
program including thirteen events has been arranged 
as follows: Log rolling contest; race for fat men, 
100 yards; race for mill foremen, 100 yards; sack race 
for mill filers, 25 yards; race for mill setters, 25 yards; 
tug of war between Minneapolis and Stillwater; Min- 
neapolis lumber employees, hop skip and jump; race 
for fat ladies; egg and spoon race for ladies; free for 
all running jump; boys’ running sack race; ladies’ prize 
waltz and cake walk. The picnic will be an old fash- 
ioned lumberman’s outing and already a large num- 
ber of the boom company’s men are making prepara- 
tions to enter the log rolling contest. As there are 
6,000 saw mill employees in Minneapolis alone and 
probably 2,500 in Stillwater there should be an attend- 
ance of 3,000 or 4,000 people at this picnic. 

C. B. Buckman, of Little Falls, a prominent logger 
in the northern part of the state, was in Minneapolis 
recently and reported that his drive of 38,000,000 fect 
on the Swan river was held up, with no likelihood of 
its being gotten out this season. 

The plant of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company was 
menaced for a time Tuesday night by a fierce fire in a 
shavings shed adjoining the planing mill. The fire de- 
partment made a sharp fight against the blaze ond kept 
it from spreading to adjoining buildings. The loss was 
small. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, MINN., July 31.—Lumbermen and commis- 
sion dealers in this market have had more general and 
widespread inquiry the past few days than for a long 
time and more sales in number, though not in quantity 
of material disposed of, have been made than in a simi- 
lar period in some months. Most of these sales have 
been made at list, or close to it, with possibly a little 
natural shading. Among the sales have been 4,000,000 
feet of No. 4 boards by Alger, Smith & Co., 2,000,000 
feet of various grades by the Merrill-Ring Lumber Com- 
pany, 500,000 feet by Peyton, Kimball & Barber, and 
several other small sales among various stocks and 
firms. Every inspector has a lot of letters asking 
prices and looking more earnestly for stock than has 
been the case in a long time. 

Freight rates are firm at $2.25 for the east end of 
Lake Erie and can probably be shaded some to Cleve- 
land and nearer points. There is a little more activity 
in shipments but nothing to brag of yet. 

Among the mills, that of the Clark-Jackson Com- 
pany has begun running nights, and is doing quite well. 
That of Peyton, Kimball & Barber has closed down till 
some logs can be had, and that of the West Superior 
Lumber Company is shut down nights. The mill of 
Alger, Smith & Co., running since January, may close 
a little while for some repairs, but if it does will not 
remain idle long. So that, of the thirteen deep water 
mills, two are shut down and two are running half 
time. 

At Virginia, Moon & Kerr have sold their 7,000,000 
feet of logs to the Northern Lumber Company, of 
Cloquet, and have not decided whether they will rebuild 
at Ely Lake or not. It is possible they may not con- 
tinue business on the range. The Bailey mill is run- 
ning full time and the demand for lumber at Virginia, 
both for buildings and mines, especially the former, 
is very heavy. 

At Cloquet the situation is as it has been. Not a 


log of the winter’s cut has reached the Weyerhaeuser 
mills there yet, and the Johnson-Wentworth mill there 
is running on a lot of O’Brien Bros. logs from the 
Mississippi river that have been bought and are being 
hauled to the mill. This is the first time that Cloquet 
mills have resorted to the Mississippi river to get 
logs for their saws. It is quite likely that one of the 
Weyerhaeuser mills will do winter sawing the coming 
season. 

At Ely the Knox Lumber Company’s mill has closed 
for the season, probably, certainly till there is enough 
rain to lift nearly 9,000,000 feet of logs over the rapids 
at the head of Kawishiwi falls. The company has a 
big drive there and cannot get it to the mill, two 
miles away, There was some talk of building a dam, 
but this was given up. The mill had sawn about 
10,000,000 feet when it shut down and there is a prob- 
able shortage here of 15,000,000 feet for the season. 
The mill of the Fall Lake Lumber Company is sawing 
steadily and will cut 30,000,000 feet, of which about 
a third will be sold in the southwest, where the market 
is very fair. 

John Millen, of the Alger, Smith & Co. interests, 
returned this week from Detroit, where he was to settle 
the negotiations for the 286,000 acres of pine land in 
Florida that the Alger-Sullivan Company is buying. 
It was found necessary to wait a month or so, and 
nothing will be done in that time. Then the big deal 
will probably be definitely closed and steps taken to 
begin manufacturing extensively. The same interests 
here are employing about 700 men at mill and rail- 
way, camps, ete., and are building a lot of new road 
along the north shore. Four trains of logs are brought 
in daily. 

The new wholesale hardware house building for the 
Marshall-Wells Company is beginning to show above 
the ground, and parts of the brickwork are now two 
stories high. The building will be an immense affair. 
It is designed to carry a load on the lower floors of 
1,000 pounds to the square foot and higher up of 
450 pounds. The foundations are the heaviest, the 
architects say, that were ever put into a building in 
Minnesota, They are great piers of concrete supported 
on piles driven as thick as they could stand. The 
timber posts in the building are of western fir, some 
of them twenty-five inches square, and the joist trusses 
are formed of two pieces of fir, 8 by 25 inches. The 
entire construction is a model of strength and sim- 
plicity. The bui.ding will probably be completed some 
time during the coming winter. It backs up against 
deep water where vessels can lie and unload from any 
port. There are railroad tracks through the center, 
connecting with all roads running to the head of the 
lakes; and on the front is a busy city street, so that 
the location is perfect for economy of doing business. 
The firm says business is fully as good as could be 
expected at this season and improving. 

he West Superior Lumber Company is to dredge 
the slip to its lumber docks for the accommodation 
of the larger carriers now in vogue. 

Logs are coming down the streams very slowly, no 
improvement being noticed in water conditions. 

Swallow & Hopkins have recovered $18,500 from John 
Strong, of Milwaukee, in the settlement of a timber 
deal in which they were interested. Strong sold the 
timber to Mitchell & McClure, and refused to settle 
with the plaintiffs, though they had a claim for an 
interest. 

St. Louis and Carlton counties are in dispute over 
the right to tax a logging road belonging to Mitchell 
& McClure that was laid in the latter county last fall, 
and which both counties have included in their tax 
rolls. 

There is a sharp advance fight for the chance of 
securing the appointment of surveyor general for this 
district if Mr, VanSant is elected this fall. John D. 
Brady, present incumbent, cannot of course be reap- 
pointed unless Lind is re-elected. The candidates 
include William Getty, who was surveyor general here 
under Gov. Clough, J. T. Burthwick, a member of the 
firm of George M. Furbush & Co., inspectors, and an 
old scaler and inspector, and G. Fred Stevens, whom 
everybody knows. There are some other candidates, 
but these are the more prominent at present. Getty 
has the advantage of being well in the political “push,” 
though that particular part of the push he represents 
has recently received a very, shocking blow. Burthwick 
is perhaps more conversant with actual woods work, 
and G. Fred has friends galore, everywhere. He has 
just been named as a member of the republican county 
committee and will have the help of the dominant fac- 
tor in county politics. 

The engagement is announced of E, P. Towne, a 
prominent attorney, to Miss Moon, daughter of D. H. 
Moon, of the Moon & Kerr Lumber Company. Miss 
Moon’s sister a year ago married C. A. Weyerhaeuser, 
of Little Falls, and the announcement was made by her 
at a house party there this week. 

Another engagement announced is that of Miss 
Chapin, daughter of A. B. Chapin, of the St. Louis 
Lumber Company, to Mr. Furguson, who is in busi- 
ness at West Superior. Mr. Furguson’s sister is wife 
of a general in the Roman army, a cousin of the new 
king, Victor Emanuel IIT, and his mother, who is now 
spending the summer at Duluth, is a resident of Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

C, A. Duncan and family have returned from the east, 
where some of them have been for some time past. 

There have been many eastern and Chicago lumbermen 
in this region the past few days. 

J. F. Hobbes, who was some years ago the Duluth 
correspondent of the Northwestern Lumberman, is en- 
gaged in the practice of law at Cape Nome. A letter 
to a friend here says that he “is occupying a space 6x8 
feet in a building 18x24 in size, and pays $100 a month 
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for the corner. The proprietress of the building has 
a cigar stand, some one else has six chairs for shav- 
ing purposes, three other lawyers have office room and 
one stenographer is quartered on the same floor. You 
can imagine how cosy we are.” 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, WIs., July 31.—The lumber trade continues 
along in its midsummer semi-quietness, with little 
change in the general outlook. Prices in the valley are 
apparently holding up to old list, as no change has 
been made since the list issue of Jan. 18, more than 
six months ago. The sawmills are all running steadily, 
filling up the yards for the fall and winter trade. The 
delay of the mills by low water has practically been 
forgotten and everything is running along smoothly. 

L. N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, of Mer- 
rill, contemplates a European trip, sailing about August 
8 for Paris, where he will meet his son and daughter, 
George and Miss Mae, who have been there the past 
two months, and together they will spend a month 
sightseeing before returning home, 

J. D. Ross, of Chicago, came up to Arbor Vitae the 
past week to look after his lumber interests at that 
place. 

Tomahawk is beginning to be quite metropolitan, hav- 
ing contracted for electric street lighting and sewerage, 
and considerable building is going on there this sea- 
son. With the interests of two such men of means and 
energy as W. H. Bradley and W. C. Collins, centered 
in and about the town, it is bound to push forward. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company, of this city, 
is constantly branching out and enlarging. Its inereas- 
ing business has necessitated the occupying of all of 
the old T. B. Scott Lumber Company’s office and there 
is none too much room at that, In the hardwood line 
the company is fast forging to the front rank. 

An effort is being made to cut all the pine now stand- 
ing on the Manson tract by the end of the logging 
season next spring, the quantity now left being about 
12,000,000 feet, and it is said to be of excellent qual- 
ity. One crew of men is already at work and another 
camp will soon be started. 

A. H. Stange is cleaning and fixing up the old Cen- 
tral company’s site purchased by him and getting it 
ready for the new buildings which he contemplates erect- 
ing. It is not probable, however, that he will do much 
building there this season. 

Langley & Alderson are pushing their logging oper- 
ations with their usual energy and expect to put in 
about the usual quantity of logs during the season. 

H. W. Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Company, accompanied by Mrs. Wright and daugh- 
ter, Miss Nettie, will shortly start for a month’s sojourn 
in California, The trip will be one of combined busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

H. H. Foster, of the Merrill Lumber Company, accom- 
panied by his family, will depart this week for their 
usual camping tour among the northern lakes. 

J. 8. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon Com- 
pany, attended to business matters in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Thompson says that there is nothing start- 
ling in the outlook of the sash and door trade for the 
future, but he believes that it is going to be all right. 
A comparison of the business of his company for April, 
May and June of this year with the same months last 
year showed a decidedly encouraging increase. 

Langley & Alderson have the contract to build eleven 
miles of railroad northeast from Starlake, into timber 
tracts owned by the A. H. Stange Company and the Mer- 
rill Lumber Company and the same is to be ready to 
operate next winter. 


PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., August 1.—A circus in town Tuesday 
closed down all the mills and factories, not only in this 
city, but in towns adjoining. Proprietors and mana- 
gers of these establishments seem to have no control of 
their hands during prosperous times. Four years ago 
it was different—men wanted work every working day 
in the year and at almost any wages obtainable. 

About thirty years ago the alleged knowing ones in 
this city stated that the timber contiguous to this city 
and other points in this county was exhausted, Sev- 
eral million feet of timber has been cut since then, and 
still there seems to be no end. A conservative late esti- 
mate places the total standing timber at present in this 
county at 2,500,000,000 feet. Now engaged in cutting 
this are seventy-eight mills, large and small, the annual 
product of which is approximately 300,000,000 feet. 

Manufacturers report trade considerably improved. 
Present prices are being vigorously maintained. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company and the 
Curtis & Yale Company have been busily engaged lately 
in sending out revised price lists. 

The Tomahawk dam was opened Monday morning 
for the purpose of flooding logs and a crew of forty 
men was put on to drive, and they brought in 7,000,000 
feet of logs to Merrill, most of which are destined to 
Wausau manufacturers. 

The dam on Cedar falls, built by Gilkey & Anson, 
of Merrill, is now completed, and with the assistance of 
this dam and water that has been held in Squirrel and 
Willow lakes the owners of logs on Tomahawk river 
will be able to make practically a clean drive. Gates 
will be opened some time this week. 

The drive from Rib river for the Joseph Dessert Lum- 
ber Company was landed in the Mosinee booms last 
Friday. Among the logs were some belonging to the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Schofield, which 
went over the dam there during the recent high waters. 

The Wausau Excelsior Factory is receiving a com- 
plete overhauling and when this work is finished its 
capacity will have been somewhat increased. This is 


one of Wausau’s busiest industrial establishments and 
its product adds materially to the volume of export. 
Operations will be resumed about August 10. 

Carl Kronenwetter will finish sawing at his Knowl- 
ton mill—the old Stark mill—in another week, and his 
total for the season will be about 2,000,000 feet of pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods. His product is of exception- 
ally good quality. 

The work of dividing the Brooks & Ross Lumber Com- 
pany and the John Manser logs on the Eau Claire was 
finished Monday and during the week all the logs have 
been driven into the booms. The total drive on that 
river this year was about 8,000,000 feet, and because of 
the low water early in the season the work took nine- 
ty-five days, with one exception the longest on record. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 2.—There is nothing new in 
the trade this week, There have been only a few buyers 
here, but the mill men seem to be satisfied and look for 
an improvement next month. Shipments continue about 
as usual, not very heavy. 

The Birkhead and four consorts took out 3,000,000 
feet this week for the east. It was one of the largest 
single shipments ever made from this port. 

C. Ro MeCormick & Co., of Menominee, loaded the 
Meriden at Van’s Harbor, Mich., for the east last week. 
The Meriden is one of the largest carriers on the lakes, 
having a capacity of 1,000,000 feet. 

The new mill of the Metropolitan Lumber Company, 
at Atkinson, Mich., will be ready to start up in a few 
days. 

Alex. C, Soper, of Chicago, president of the Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., was here this week. He said that his con- 
cern would saw for several years yet. 

A leading cedar dealer said this week that the demand 
was fair, but that they could get no prices for their 
product. Prices on all cedar commodities have fallen 
off and the dealers in this part of the country are no 
longer holding to association prices. The presidential 
election, the candidacy of Bryan and the strikes are the 
three things that are held accountable for this unwel- 
come condition. The price of both cedar and hemlock 
stumpage is off from $1 to $2 a thousand. 





ON CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 


ASHLAND, Wis., August 1.—Two saw mills in Ashland 
have closed down for an indefinite period. They are 
those of the Ashland Lumber Company and D. W. Mow- 
att, and the reason given in each case is lack of dock 
room for piling. The mills could possibly run a few 
weeks longer, but rather than be put to inconvenience 
in piling and shipping, they have decided to settle down 
and wait patiently for at least a profitable market for 
their lumber. 

One of the largest sales of the season, and about the 
the only one that was made here last week, is by the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company. ‘The sale was made at 
Duluth, but a large part of the order will be filled here. 
This order and the 8,000,000 feet sold last week by the 
same concern will keep the Keystone and Barker & 
Stewart mills running all summer, as the Hines Lumber 
Company controls nearly all the output of these two 
mills, 

The Pope Lumber Company floated a raft from Made- 
line island to its mill at this place for sawing. It is a 
part of last winter’s logging. 

There was 23,961,045 feet of lumber shipped from 
Ashland during July. Of this, all went to American 
ports with the single exception of 264,000 feet of nor- 
way, which went to Walkerville, Canada. 

The following are the shipments of lumber from Ash- 
land during the week ending August 1: ‘ 

‘eet. 
Sch. Melvina, consigned to Noyes & Sawyer, Buffalo. 390,000 
Prop. Santa Maria, Hines Lumber Company to 


Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. ..........++ 450,000 
Sch. Genoa, Percy Shaw to Robinson Bros., North 

TURNS cn cndebesend hewetedaneeedieoes 1,000,000 
Sch. Ida Corning, J. H. Madden Lumber Company to 

Factory Company, Cleveland..............ee0e5 600,000 
Sch. Sheldon BE. Marvin, Hines Lumber Company to 

Hines Lumber Company, Chicago............++. 750,000 
Prop. D. Lenty, D. L. Wiggins to Nicola & Stone, 

er Arr re err corre rs 750,000 
Barge D. L. Tiler, Hines Lumber Company to Oille 

& McKean, North Tonawanda...........+seee+- 500,000 
Sch. Wayne, Hines Lumber Company to Hines Lum- 

ber Company, Chicago.......+ seeccccccccceecs 800,000 
Sch. George B. Owen, Mitchell & Rowland to Mitch- 

ell & Rowland, BuMalo. ....cccccccccsccvcccess 600,000 


Sch. Hattie, Savage Bros. to C. H. Gill, Cleveland... 500,000 
Prop. J. W. Westcott, W. E. Wooding to Hugo & 


Tims, Houghton... ..cccccccccccccccccscccece 500,000 
Sch. A. C. Maxwell, George Furbush to American 

Sile Company, BUMAle 66 oc cccccccsocccccacoes 700,000 

WUGa BO WU go aici tkdecacdivecadcqudnd 6,600,000 





AN EXTENSIVE NORTH WISCONSIN PLANT. 


One of the most complete and extensive saw mill 
plants in northern Wisconsin is that owned and operated 
by Salsich & Wilson, at Starlake, the northern extrem- 
ity of the Wisconsin valley division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul road. In an interview recently had 
with B. F. Wilson, the managing partner of the business, 
by a representative of the American Lumberman, that 
gentleman stated that the plant was now and had been 
for some time past operated night and day, with an 
approximate output of 150,000 feet in twenty hours. 
The company has about 250 employees, all of whom live 
in Starlake, the town being practically owned by the 
concern. An abundant supply of logs is secured by rail 
from timberland owned by the firm several miles north 
of the mill. With regard to trade conditions, Mr. Wil- 
son says the past week has not shown quite as active a 
demand as had before existed during the month, though 
he believed the falling off to be merely temporary in 


character. Prices had sagged on two or three items of 
stock from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand, but on most 
items good prices were the rule. The firm sells chiefly 
to the retail trade, but also does considerable jobbing 
and possesses excellent facilities for getting out special 
bills, which constitute a leading feature of the firm’s 
business. 





EASTERN IICHIGAN NEWS, 


Bay City anp Saginaw, Micu., July 31—The lum- 
ber industry is taking a few days off, so to speak. Not 
that this is to be construed as warranting the inference 
that there is nothing doing, but this is the season of the 
year when the average lumberman is afflicted with “that 
tired feeling,” and concludes to rest and recreate a little, 
The general conditions of the trade, while not what they 
were a year ago, are nevertheless somewhat improved as 
compared with a month or more ago. There is some 
business doing and the prospects are indicative of more 
business in the fall months than characterized the 
spring. Prices have been shaded some, but white pine is 
in strong hands and is very likely to be held up to the 
mark firmly. The reduction in southern pine prices has 
in the opinion of northern white pine men affected trade 
here, coupled with the strikes and determination of the 
eastern retailers to pound down prices. 

It is not likely that the saw mill of Col. Bliss at Car- 
rollton will cut any more logs on this river. He has been 
negotiating for the sale of the mill premises to parties 
for another industry, and the Central Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant, in which he is a heavy stockholder, will be 
able to handle all the logs that can be brought to the 
river. The Canadian log embargo is the cause of the 
suspension of operations in this mill plant and several 
others are similarly affected. 

It is said the Eddy Bros. & Co. mill plant will be 
moved to Blind river, Ont., near the base of the com- 
pany’s Canadian source of log supply. The mill will ve 
through sawing in August. 

Pitts & Co,, Bay City, will finish sawing all the timber 
available this season. The firm has about 10,000,000 feet 
of Canadian timber in sight and the sawing of this tim- 
ber will begin in about ten days. A raft of logs is now 
on the way over, the logs having been delayed by low 
water. It is talked that this mill will also be removed 
to Ontario, but nothing definite as yet can be stated. 

The William Peter mill at Bay City has not turned a 
wheel yet this season. The firm has some logs available 
from Canada and the mill is likely to be operated dur- 
ing the fall months. After the present season it may be 
removed to Canada. The firm is operating a mill at 
Parry Sound and has a large quantity of timber in the 
Georgian bay district. 

C. K. Eddy & Sons have not yet decided what they 
will do with their fine mill plant at Saginaw which has 
been idle this season, but as the firm owns 200,000,000 
feet of fine pine in the Georgian bay district it’s dollars 
to apples that the mill will go to the timber. The firm 
has a sorting yard at Saginaw and can handle the manu- 
factured product from Canada here to excellent advan- 
tage in its trade. 

The saw mill of F. T. Woodworth & Co. is being oper- 
ated day and night, as are also the plants of Hargrave & 
Co., the Kern Manufacturing Company and the Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company at Bay City. F. E. Bradley and 
the Gates mill are running days only. C. Merrill & Co. 
have suspended operations in their camps in Gladwin 
county a short time during the hot weather. The firm 
has the largest quantity of white pine lumber on its mill 
dock of any concern in the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

M. Garland at Bay City is one of the busiest of men 
and his concern has had no opportunity for rest or recre- 
ation in over a year. He is getting out a large steam 
feed apparatus for the W. & A. McArthur Company, of 
Cheboygan, and 600 feet of 12-inch saw dust chain. A 
force of men is also employed on a box board machine 
for the Arizona Lumber Company, of Flagstaff, Ariz. 
The concern has also just booked orders from the 
Gould Paper Company, of Lyons Falls, N. Y., for two 
patent sprocket conveyors, and with numerous smaller 
orders a lively summer is assured. 

A pile driver is engaged in pulling 7,000,000 feet of 
logs out of Rifle river. They are owned by Squire & 
Major, of Omer, and will be towed to the Saginaw river 
and manufactured at the mill of F..T. Woodworth & Co. 
Another raft of 500,000 feet came from the Rifle river 
last, week and went to the Hitchcock Lumber Company’s 
mill, 

John Millen, general manager of the lumbering oper- 
ations of Alger, Smith & Co., who passed this way the 
other day, regards the almost total suspension of build- 
ing operations in the east as the chief cause of the dull- 
ness in the lumber trade. He believes the resolution of 
the producers at the head of the lakes to maintain prices 
will be beneficial to the trade, and he is of the opinion 
that manufacturers will stick together, as the lumber is 
in the hands of those able to hold it. 

L. C. Slade will go east Friday. He will take his 
wife along and will visit relatives in the home of his 
ancestors in New Hampshire, having never been there. 
He is looking forward to an enjoyable visit and inci- 
dentally he will look over the lumber situation. 

S. L. Eastman, of the Brewer Lumber Company, is 
resting up a little at Pointe Aux Barques, a summer 
resort on Lake Huron. This company is doing a good 
business just now. 

C. C. Barker has not yet started cutting the 16,000,000 
feet of logs which were purchased last spring of Frank 
Perry, of the Soo, and which are to be manufactured 
for William. Schuette & Co., and the Brewer Lumber 
Company. It is expected the cutting of these logs will 
begin the early part of August. 

One encouraging feature in the lumber trade is the 
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fact that lumber freights are looking up. A_ vessel 
owner who is in the lumber carrying trade said today 
that there is a marked improvement in lumber freights 
and plenty of business for carriers is now being offered. 
There is a large quantity of lumber to come to this 
river from Lake Superior and Canada this fall. A cargo 
of 445,000 feet came in Saturday from Grand Marais, 
consigned to W. B. Mershon & Co., and this firm has 
very nearly 20,000,000 feet to come from Midland, Ont. 

Lumber shipments were insignificant during July. 
From Saginaw not a cargo was shipped and only 1,325,- 
000 feet was shipped from Bay City. This makes the 
total shipments from the river during the season of nav- 
igation to date 3,830,000 feet. There came to the river 
during June 9,391,398 feet of lumber, the receipts for a 
single month nearly equaling the shipments during the 
entire season to date. The total receipts during the 
season of navigation to date aggregate 25,393,318 feet. 
There has also come to the river this season about 
16,000,000 feet of pine saw logs. 

The American Fibre Company, capitalized at $200,000, 
closed a deal today for the premises of the A. W. Wright 
Lumber Company at Saginaw, the deal including the 
saw mill, which has been idle some years, the salt works 
and three blocks of land on the river front. The saw 
mill building will be utilized for the main building of 
the Fibre company’s plant and improvements and altera- 
tions will be made. 

The Allington-Curtis dust separating plant at Sagi- 
naw is being operated full time with a full force. A 
representative of the company said today that never in 
the history of the concern had it been crowded as during 
the last year, and it has a large number of orders booked 
ahead at the present time. 

Pelton & Reid’s drive, containing 4,900,000 feet, is 
all out of Carp river and the logs are being towed to 
Cheboygan. Their Pine river drive is not yet out owing 
to low water and they have constructed a dam for the 
purpose of flooding the stream. They have 4,000,000 
feet of Canada logs to come from Georgian bay. 

The last of the rear of the drive on the Tittaba- 
wassee passed Midland on Wednesday bound for Sagi- 
naw. About 11,000,000 feet ‘have been driven down 
this season. 

The Barry & Finn Lumber Company, at Tower, is 
closing out its business. 

Thompson Smith’s Sons, Cheboygan, received a large 
raft of logs from Canada last week. 

The schooner Pretoria was successfully launched at 
Davidson’s shipyard Thursday. The builders claim 
that this is the largest wooden craft ever constructed 
in the history of the world. She will carry 5,000 gross 
tons of iron ore or 175,000 bushels of wheat. 





ONE OF MACGILLIS & GIBBS’ CEDAR YARDS. 


The accompanying half-tone illustration gives a par- 
tial view of the large cedar post and pole yard of Mac- 
Gillis & Gibbs, at Daggett, Mich. MacGillis & Gibbs 
are large producers and wholesalers 
of white cedar posts. Their head- 
quarters and main office are in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and they have yards at § 
Daggett, Trombley and other north- | 
ern Michigan points, While the mag- 
nitude of their yard at Daggett, and 
large amount of stock piled therein | 
cannot be fully realized from the ac- 
companying picture, a good idea can 
be obtained of a portion of it, show- 
ing how piles of cedar posts look in 
their crude state, as they are piled 
at northern Michigan points await- 
ing shipment to the consuming terri- 
tory in the southwest. 

MacGillis & Gibbs expect to handle 
this year over 2,000,000 pieces of 
white cedar, which gives some idea of 
the extent of their operations. Daniel 
MacGillis resides in Milwaukee and 
looks after the main office, and in a 
general way supervises the producing 
and shipping in the north. His part- 
ner, C. D. Gibbs, resides at Lincoln, 
Neb., where he is in close touch with 
the buyers of cedar products in the 
Missouri river territory, making fre- 
quent trips to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Minneapolis to make sales. Mac- 
Gillis & Gibbs for several years have been important 
factors in the white cedar post trade of the north, and 
from year to year their operations have grown in magni- 
tude. Mr. MacGillis was for a number of years man- 
ager of the white pine manufacturing business of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Company at Parish, Wis., and 
1s well versed in the lumber business. Mr, Gibbs oper- 
ated at Menominee, Mich., in white pine, and is an old- 
time lumber and cedar salesman. 


BPBPDADPBPD LLL LILI 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., 
best known as manufacturer of blowers, heating and 
drying apparatus, engines and electrical equipment, 
also manufactures forges and has been receiving large 
domestic orders from shipbuilding and locomotive shops 
as well as various trade and technical schools. In for- 
eign orders there have recently been 200 from Japan, 
76 from Russia, 40 from Germany and 24 from Sweden, 
in addition to large numbers distributed from its vari- 
ous branches in London and on the continent. The 
town of Boulder in the new West Australian gold fields 
has also been furnished with electric light and power 
equipment, 


The Kecord. 


PPI 


Alabama. 
Ifuntsville—A. M. Booth has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness.—The Steagall Lumber Company is in business here. 
Kteform—Forbes & Carloss recentiy began in the saw 
mill business. 
Sumter—The Alexander Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has engaged in the wholesale lumber business here. 


Arkansas. 


Belcher—R. B. Harley has sold out to the Belcher-Stine 
Lumber Company. 

Judsonia—The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Omaha, Neb., has engaged in business here. 

Little Rock—Charles Neimeyer & Co. have opened an 
office to engage in the lumber business. 

Manstield—'the Mansfield Lumber Company has incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $15,000. Officers, Benjamin 
A. Bunson, president, A. Wi. Peer, vice-president, and George 
li. Otis, secretary and treasurer. 

Traskwood—I’. W.. Laufketter has recently begun to oper- 
ate a yellow pine saw mill. 

California. 

Boulder Creek—The Boulder Creek Land & Lumber Com- 
pany is reported having sold its retail business to the 
Loma Vrieta Lumber Company. 

Ktiverside—John Cresmer, ot San Jacinto, succeeds A. W. 
Miller in the planing mill business here. 

Colorado. 


Denver—The Chicago Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Chicago Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany.—-Fleming brothers are reported as having recently 
engaged in the lumber business. 


Delaware. 

Dover—The American Oaxaca Coffee & Lumber Com 
pany has incorporated with a capital of $504,000, to engage 
in business in Mexico, the United States, or elsewhere. 

Florida. 

Crescent City—The Pierpont Manufacturing Company has 
engaged in the veener mill and box shook factory business 
here. 

Key West-—Higgs, Lawrence & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Key West Lumber Company. ‘ 

Levyville—T. I. Barrow has discontinued his saw mill 
business here. 








Georgia. 


Brunswick (near) — The Taylor-Cook Cypress Company has 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, and $3800,00uU 
optional. 

Lyons—Lang & Stacer have been succeeded by IF. I*. Stacer. 

INlinois. 

Amboy-——The Hussey Lumber Company has engaged in 
business here. 

Chicago—The Northwestern Manufacturing Company has 
started in business at 216 Avondale avenue.—The Ott Lum- 
ber Company is opening a branch yard at 3475 to 3401 
Milwaukee Avenue.—-The White River Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000.—The 
Builders’ Supply Company has opened a branch yard at 
17 and 19 Throop street. 

Evanston—The Hussey Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by Fuller & Ketridge. : 

Vlagg—Jesse R. Titus has started in the lumber business. 

Morris—T. H. Ross has been succeeded by the James H. 
Ross Company (not incorporated). 

Orland—tThe Phillip Kramer HWstate has sold out to Loebe 
Brothers. ; , 

Sterling—Hubbard Bros. have recently begun in the 
lumber and coal business. 





CEDAR YARD OF MACGILLIS & GIBBS AT DAGGETT, MICH. 


Indiana. 


Converse—Osborn & Anderson have been succeeded by W. 
Kk. Anderson. 

Crandall—Sims Bros. have moved their saw mill to 
Sims., Ind. 

Greencastle—The Greencastle Lumber Company has re- 
cently engaged in business here. 

Haubstadt—The Smeltzly Lumber Company has organ- 
ized with a capital of $3,000. Directors, Benjamin Mei- 
hause, John Smeltzly and Louis H. Gasten. 

Petersburg—Guy R. Frank has started in the lumber 
business. 

Sims—Sims Bros. have recently started in the saw mill 
business here. 

lowa. 


Burnside—Lewis & Alsever have sold out to E. O. Fritz. 

Davenport—The a ge Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, to engage in the whole- 
sale and retail lumber business. Incorporators, C. W. 
Major, formerly of Ottumwa, Ia., paaetons : H. Moor- 
head, vice-president; W. H. Crecellus, treasurer, and BE. 
8S. Crull, secretary. 

Des Moines—The 8S. C. Lee Lumber Company has moved 
its headquarters to this place from Minneapolis. 

Kanawha—The Kanawha Lumber Company has recently 
engaged in business, A. A. Moore, of Marshalltown, being 
interested. 

Oelwein—G. W. Smith has sold his lumber yard to George 
Jamieson, who will move and enlarge it. Mr. Smith will 
remain for a time with the new firm. 

oe Cc. W. Major Lumber Company has sold 
out. 


West Branch—Haines & Smith have been succeeded by 
Ifaines, Smith & Fisher in the lumber and coal business. 
Kansas. 
Bonner Springs—-D. H. Clark has sold out his lumber 
business. 
Mont Ida—tT. Foster & Son have sold their lumber busi- 
ness here. 
Whitewater—William Cochran has opened a lumber yard. 
Kentucky. 
Cane Valley—-Feese & Hancock have been succeeded by 
Ifancock & Thomas. 
Paducah—T, C. Seaman & Son have sold out. 


Louisiana. 
Leesville—The Leesville Lumber Company has engaged 
in the saw and planing mill business. 


Maine. 


Houlton—I. Hl. Davis has purchased his partner’s inter- 
est in the planing mill of Chadwick & Davis. 
Michigan. 
Adrian—The American Screen Door Company has incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital. 
Marshall—C, 8. Hamilton has closed out his lumber busi- 
ness here. 
Otsego—George H. Siple & Co. have purchased the lum- 
ber business of William Sebright & Co. 
St. Joseph—The R. G. Peters Lumber Company, of Manis- 
tee, will open a wholesale yard here. 
Sparta—A. K. Hinman has sold his planing mill to M. 
Van Wiltenburg. 
Minnesota. 


Bemidji—O’Dale & Simons have been succeeded by C. B. 
Simons. 

Minneapolis—The W. H. HU. Day Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Day Lumber Company.—The S. C. 
lee Lumber Company has moved its headquarters to Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Watson—The St. Croix Lumber Company has sold out to 
ky. J. Canton & Co. , 

Mississippi. 

Choctaw—The R. A. Wells Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
is in the hardwood manufacturing business here. 

Columbus—The Columbus Hardwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, owned and operated by Peter Alexander, will be con- 
verted into a stock concern with a capital of $15,000, and 
$25,000 optional. 

Meridian—tThe Mississippi Door Factory has incorporated 
—— a capital of $10,000, to manufacture sash, doors and 
ylinds, : 

Nesbitt—Daniel EK. Wilson is in the lumber business here. 

Missouri. 

Cape Girardeau—The Broadway Lumber Company has 
recently started, succeeding J. W. Slinkard. 

l‘isk—M. J. White is out of the saw mill business. 

Kansas City—The Tombigbee Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with a capital of $180,000. Incorporators, Id- 
ward C. Wright, C. W. Ogden, Frank Hagerman, Sanford 
1s. Ladd and James L. Lombard. 

Varkville—Luthy & Co. have sold out. 

St. Louis—The fred B. Dubach Lumber Company, yellow 
pine manufacturers, has opened general offices at 618 luller- 
ton building, with James EK. Long, secretary and treasurer, 
in charge.—The Washita Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness.—The Campbell Lumber Company, of Campbell, is in 
the wholesale hardwood business here. 

Nebraska. 

Milford—The Milford Lumber Company is in the lumber, 
coal, etc., business. James D. Gage, manager. 

Minatare—A. O. Taylor has started in the lumber business. 

New York, 

Brooklyn—The Curtis Bros. Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with ‘a capital of $50,000. Incorporators, 
T. Ht. Curtis and N. W. Curtis, of Brooklyn and I. A. Curtis, 
of Ballston Center, N. Y. 

North Dakota. 


Portal—The Portal Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Makee Bros. (not Walker Bros.). 


Ohio. 
North Baltimore—Everett & Carr have been succeeded by 
Ilenry J. Kverett. 
Oklahoma. 


Granite—W. VP. Seawell recently started in the lumber 
business here. 

Veckham—L, O. Allen recently began in the lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Oregon. 

Astoria—The Oregon Round Lumber Company, incorpor- 
ated, has started in business here. 

Tillamook—The Oregon [Electric Lumber Company, in 
corporated with a capital of $6,000, has started in the saw 
mill business. 

Pennsylvania. 
aoe T. H. Ward has been succeeded by Ward & 
arris. 

Huntington—The Juniata Planing Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the Juniata Lumber Company. 

McKeesport—The National Lumber Company will _ in- 
corporate, 

Millersburg—I*. L. Landon has purchased the Millers- 
burg planing mill plant. 

Pottsville—Kreig & Bro. are in the planing mill business. 

Tuscarora—The Tuscarora Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with $5,000 capital. Incorporators, C. F. Kloss, 
C, A. Hoffly and C. McAfee, of Kilner; L. Hartman, of 
Mifflintown and C. A. Hollinger, of Harrisburg. 

Verona—M. Hyatte Cribbs has engaged in the lumber 
business.—John R. Cribbs & Son are out of business. 

West Point—B. 8. Frederick has been succeeded by B. 8S. 
I'rederick & Englehart. 

— T. Geddes has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness here, 

Winterburn—The Wise Lumber Company is closing out. 


Tennessee. 

Lebanon—The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Omaha, Neb., has engaged in business here. 

Nashville—The Nashville Lumber Company has started 
in the wholesale lumber business.—The Waverly Timber 
& Iron Company has incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
Incorporators, 8. S. Stulzberger, T. M. Steger, Samuel Cohn, 
William E. Steger and Charles F. Polak. 

Uba—Kilgore & Vowell are out of business. 

Texas. 

Alvin—King & Harshaw have recently started in the saw 
mill business. 

Cason—Davis Bros., of Mount Pleasant, recently started 
in the yellow pine business here, 

Homer—J. W. Jeans & Son started in the saw mill busi- 
ness recently. 

— Kirbyville Lumber Company has recently 
started, 

Mount Pleasant—W. J. Johnson has sold out to Den- 
nison Bros. 

Orange—Mount & Talbot have been succeeded by thie 
Sabine Supply Company. 

Washington. 

Big Lake—The Day Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $2,000. 

Fairhaven—The Export Mill Company has sold out to the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company. 

Grace—The Grace Mill’ Company, manufacturers of 
oy ~m has been recently started by Carstens & Earles, 
o attle. 
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Hamilton—Shrewsbury & McLain, of Sedro-Woolley, have 
engaged in business here. 

Leavenworth—Middleton Brothers are succeeded by W. H. 
Middleton, of Chiwaukum. 

Pe Ell—The Chehalia River Mill Company has been start- 
ed by Carstens & Earles, of Seattle-—A. C. Houser is out of 
business here. 

Sherwood—The Maple Valley Shingle Company has been 
started by Carstens & Earles, of Seattle. 

- Wilbur—M. E. Hay has been succeeded by M. B. & E. T. 
ay. 
Wisconsin. 

Ashland—The Ashland Steam Logging Company has been 
incorporated by A. A. Hebbs, president and general man- 
ager, R. R. Bates and C. J. Coe. 

Green Bay—W. A. Doherty is out of business here. 

Medford—The Hollister Brothers Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, has engaged in the hardwood lumber business here. 

Stoddard—Blashek & Hanesworth have dissolved partner- 
ship. John H. Hanesworth will continue the lumber busi- 
ness and Henry Blashek the hardware business. All col- 
lections or payments outstanding will be handled by Henry 
Blashek, who announces his intention of embarking in the 
lumber business about January 1, 1901. 


The Ohio Field. 


TRADE FEATURES IN CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, O., July 30.—Howard Dickerson, dep- 
uty inspector for this district of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, has gotten through his rush 
of work for the time being and is now spending some 
of his time in making the acquaintance of the members 
of the trade. Mr. Dickerson is still lacking some of 
the printed matter to be used in his inspection reports, 
there having been considerable delay on the part of the 
firm which had the contract for the printing. These 
forms, however, are not essential to the proper dis- 
charge of Mr. Dickerson’s duties, as the lumbermen 
when their attention was called to the matter signified 
their readiness to waive the minor formalities. It is 
expected that the printed matter will be ready for use 
within the coming week. Mr. Dickerson says that he 
is abundantly pleased with the prospects for the in- 
spection system and has been kept quite as busy so far 
as he had anticipated, with enough work in sight to 
keep him occupied for some time in the future. He 
believes that enough work will be forthcoming to justify 
the employment of several assistants in this field. His 
office has been located at No. 524 Vine street and his 
telephone number is Main 2368. 

Mr. Wright, of Goodman & Wright, said today: “I 
believe the turning point has been reached in yellow 
pine and that from this time forth business and prices 
will be better. The inquiries are much more numerous 
and everything seems to indicate a good fall trade. 
Cypress is now firm with a good demand.” 

A representative of this firm, who has just returned 
from the south, says: “If anybody thinks that yellow 
pine prices are all gone to pieces and up in the air let 
him try to place a good-sized order for immediate de- 
livery. The mills have lots of orders and the most 
likely reply to such orders is, ‘Well, we can’t undertake 
to fill this order inside of thirty days.’ ” 

The Graham Lumber Company reports trade satis- 
factory for the season, with more confidence generally 
marking the Cincinnati market. 

Mr. Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Company, of 
this city,.is back from a two weeks’ trip down the St. 
Lawrence and to eastern points, whither he was accom- 
panied by Mrs, Puchta. The company reports as many 
orders being received at this time as during the hight 
of the boom, but as a rule the orders are smaller. Un- 
certainty as to future prices seems to be the only obsta- 
cle in the way of a continued heavy business. Lumber 
machinery men are not requiring quite as much in the 
way of supplies as a year ago, still there were no 
grounds for complaint on any score. 

At the big plant of the John H. McGowan Company, 
manufacturers of pumping machinery, it was stated 
that enough orders were on hand to keep the estab- 
lishment running night and day for several months 
ahead. The company has lately been so busy in en- 
deavoring to catch up with its orders that it has 
scarcely noticed any tendency to dullness, 

George L. Utter, assistant secretary of the Pine Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, says that the association 
members are a unit in upholding prices. 

President Bennett, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, received a letter on Friday last from 
Secretary Williams, of the forestry and fisheries exhibit 
at Paris, in which Mr. Williams stated that the lum- 
bermen’s building was completed and that the work 
of putting the exhibits in place would commence at 
once. The building is located at Vincennes, where the 
big display of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of this 
city,-as well as those of other machinery manufacturers, 
is located. Mr. Williams said that the management 
of the exposition had given him an assistant in the 
person of a lumber dealer of Paris, who, being well 
acquainted with the lumber trade as carried on in 
France, will be exceedingly useful in explaining the 
American exhibit to the natives. 


TOPICS AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, O., August 1—In many of the local offices 
fishing experiences are talked about as much as white 
pine and bill stuff prices. D, D, Flanner, of the Rib 
River Lumber Company, and his family, have just 
returned from a junket to Star lake, Wis. In all 
seriousness he tells about catching fish that were cov- 
ered with planer shavings instead of scales, 

M. V. Barbour, of Barbour & Starr, will return to the 
city within a week from a long and enjoyable trip to 
Alaska. He accompanied the Gates party. Letters 








received from Mr. Barbour convey the information that 
the trip has been highly satisfactory. 

Barbour & Starr have put in a big stock of large tim- 
bers. Mr. Starr says his firm realizes the fact that it is 
extremely diflicult to get big timbers on short notice and 
a stock of 1,500,000 feet is now in the Toledo yards. 
Since the timber has been cut out of lower Michigan and 
so many plants have been moved to the south, rush 
orders for timber have been the cause of no end of 
trouble, Even for orders in the regular trade buyers 
have found themselves “treed.” This was illustrated 
last week when C. J. Imel, of Youngstown, O., and a 
representative of the Stokes Bros., Philadelphia, came to 
Toledo after some large timbers. They reported that 
they had been doing no little hustling to get on the 
track of timber to suit them. 

W. H. H. Smtih, of the W. H. H. Smith Company, 
thinks white pine prices have reached a firm and sub- 
stantial basis, To the Lumberman he said: “Prices 
couldn’t well go down any further and make trade of 
profit to the retailer. About hemlock? Well, hemlock 
is a rather uncertain quantity and it is hard to tell 
anything about it. Oh, yes, we’ve stripped our saw mill. 
We have it for sale.” 

The Hanson part of the firm of Trotter & Hanson is 
back from an outing at Grayling, Mich. He was accom- 
panied by his family. He brought back with him a 
dump cart full of trout. He says trout up Michigan 
way are as pretty as a No. 1 shingle. Mr. Hanson 
exhibits as a curiosity a trout that has pine knots under 
its gills. Mr. Trotter said to the Lumberman: “Trade 
is picking up a little. By the way, we have given notice 
of an advance in the price of lath,” 

George L. Freeman, of Kelsey & Freeman, is another 
lumberman who has lately sojourned in the Michigan 
woods. With his family he was at Sand lake. 

The Toledo wholesale firms are rushing lumber into 
port from the upper lakes. They desire to have a full 
stock on hand before freight rates are increased when 
fall gales sweep over the waters. 

Among the lumbermen in the city the past week were 
John Parsons, of the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, 
Cleveland; J. R. Shaw, of Detroit; O. P. Hurd, of Cin- 
cinnati; O. E. Faught, representing Wiborg, Hanna & 
Co., Cincinnati, 

The Western Manufacturing Company’s officers say: 
“Trade has been quiet, but the demand for sash, doors 
and blinds will get better. We are looking for a fair 
fall trade.” 

Charles Ephardt, of the Ephardt Lumber Company, 
tells the Lumberman that business is good and will be 
better as soon as plans architects are now working on 
are completed. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 30.—Lumber receipts for the 
week were about normal for this season of the year, 
twelve cargoes in all coming in, the greater part of these 
being white pine. There is nothing of especial note to 
record either as to trade or prices. There was, how- 
ever, a goodly amount of lumber disposed of last week 
at satisfactory prices. 

Good lumber in shipping condition still remains in 
demand and the prices seem to be held firm. Coarse 
grades, such as No. 3 and No. 4 boards, are not so firm, 
and dealers are inclined to move them even if prices 
must be shaded to do it, Hemlock piece stuff is assum- 
ing more and more prominence as a factor. It’s the 
prices that bring it to the front and not its goodness. 
Hemlock lath, too, is gaining favor. With these, as with 
the piece stuff, the price is what counts. Notwithstand- 
ing this we believe them to be good lath and durable. 

Many of the dealers have been out of the city for the 
past week or ten days. Calling at the office of the Rob- 
ert H. Jenks Lumber Company, we learned that R. H. 
had gone to Duluth accompanied by his wife and 
daughters. They left on July 14 and before returning 
they will without doubt visit Ashland, Houghton and 
Hancock, returning by the way of Mackinac island. At 
Duluth Robert picked up a few million feet of white 
pine. He always has his business eye open, whether on 
a trip for business or pleasure, and it would not be sur- 
prising should he find something on the “bargain 
counter” if he picks up many more million before he 
returns, In a letter received from him, written at Du- 
luth, he says in substance: “The manufacturers here 
seem to be very firm, and expect to hold prices of white 
pine about where they are, and so far they have done it 
to a wonderful degree.” 

One of this company, John Jenks, reports trade for 
July much better than for June. He thinks indications 
all point to a good trade this fall. This company’s con- 
nections with southern pine mills give it especial 
advantage over many others for special bills. In this 
it has become one of the leading concerns of this market. 

Copious rains throughout Ohio have already given 
more of an impetus to the lumber trade than the most 
hopeful had expected, and it is still the opinion of your 
correspondent that the fall trade in lumber will begin 
early and that before the close of the season a large 
amount of lumber will be disposed of at renmunerative 
prices. 








TRADE IN OHIO. 

Cotumsus, O., July 25.,—We think that all of the 
lumber dealers in this territory are having a very satis- 
factory volum eof trade. During the latter part of June 
and the first of this month there was quite a falling 
off in orders, but the last couple of weeks has shown 
a marked increased in trade and we look for a very satis- 
factory volume of business during the fall months. 
Columbus is quite a manufacturing city, and all of the 
establishments here seem to be doing a large volume of 


business. Our shipments for the first six months of 
this year were nearly 20 percent more than for the 
corresponding term of last year, Our trade is confined 
almost exclusively to the manufacture of veranda col- 
umns and veranda work and moldings, and extends over 
quite a large territory. Tue C. T. Netson Co. 





NOTES FROf1 THE OHIO CAPITAL. 


_ Cotumsus, O., July 24.—Columbus is becoming a no 
inconsiderable lumber trade center. While there is no 
lumber manufacturing here, it is the financial and busi- 
ness headquarters for quite a number of manufacturers 
and jobbers, 

As is well known, here is located the principal office 
of W. M. Ritter and the Ritter Lumber Company, which 
is located in a fine suite in the Schultz building. Mr. 
Ritter has the reputation of being the largest manufac- 
turer of hardwoods in the United States, and in addi- 
tion has recently entered the white pine field. His hard- 
wood operations are largely along the line of the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad, and on his own road, the Jager & 
Southern, which branches from the Norfolk & Western. 
His white pine operation is at Pinola, N. C. 

The general offices of the McLaughlin Lumber Com- 
pany, of which C. R. McLaughlin is chief owner, are also 
located in this city. This company manufactures pop- 
lar and white oak to the extent of 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 feet annually, and operates several mills along the 
line of the Norfolk & Western in West Virginia. 

Powell & Gobey do a general wholesale trade in poplar, 
yellow pine and hardwoods. The Smith & Sowers Com- 
pany operate extensively in yellow pine at wholesale. 
J. H. & F. A. Heyl are jobbers in hardwoods and yellow 
pine. 

Of incidental interest to the lumber trade is the saw 
manufacturing plant of the James OhJen & Sons Saw 
Manufacturing Company. This concern has recently 
removed to its handsome new works near Buttles avenue, 
which is said to be one of the most complete saw manu- 
facturing plants in the country. 

The Buckeye Saw Works is another saw company 
which has recently started in business in Columbus. 

In this city is also located the monster plant of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, which, in addition to 
a vast line of manufactured goods of no interest to the 
lumber trade, produces a great many high-class types of 
elevator and conveying machinery for handling logs, 
lumber, slabs, refuse, shavings, coal, ete. ' 
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CASUALTIES. 





sii Georgia. 

chwood—The Parrott Lumber C . . 
its saw mill No. 1. ae 
Massachusetts. 

supposed to be of incendiary origin, 
recently damaged the yards of the Dedham Lumber ( 
pany to the extent of $2,500. 


Ohio. 
, lronton—The large planing mill of Spanner, Cohen & 
Goodman was recently destroyed by a windstorm. 
Pennsylvania. 

Bradford (near)—-The saw mill of Stout & Holden was 
destroyed by fire July 21, together with part of the stock. 
Loss nearly $10,000, with $4,500 insurance. 

Cedar Hill—Jacob Cramer’s saw mill and part of stock 
were destroyed by fire recently. Loss $1,500, uninsured. 
Incendiarism is thought to have been the cause. 

Washington. 

Marietta—The Fred Smith shingle mill has been destroyed 
by_fire. Loss about $3,000, partially insured. 

es dry kiln and 75,000 shingles belonging 
to F. W. Harrington, were destroyed by fire July 13. 

Wisconsin. 

Oshkosh—Radford Brothers & Co. lost their saw mill by 

fire July 27. ‘The total loss is estimated at $25,000, insured 


for $15,000. An overheated journal was the cause of the 
conflagration. 


Dedham—aA fire, 


Nova Scotia. 

Kemptville—A saw mill was destroyed lately by fire, 
together with 300,000 feet of lumber owned by Dickie & 
McGrath. ‘The total loss is estimated at $6,000, uninsured. 
RECORD—AUGUST 4. 








NEW [iILLs. 
Georgia. 
Richmond—The Parrott Lumber Company will immedi- 
ately rebuild the saw mill recently destroyed by fire. 
Michigan. 
Imlay City—John 8. Marsha!! will build a planing mill. 
Mississippi. 
Meridian—The Mississippi Door Company will build a 


new sash and door factory. 
New Hampshire. 

Franklin—-The box factory and saw mill of Emery & 
Rowe, recently destroyed by ate will be rebuilt immediately. 

io. 

Caledonia—Resler Brothers will build a planing mill. 

South Carolina. 

Cheraw—The Palmetto Lumber Company, recently incor- 
porated with $75,000 capital, will erect a large saw mill 
which will be ready for operation about October 1. 

Tennessee. 

Tellico Plains (near)—John L. Stone and F. L. Andrews, 

of Coudersport, Pa., have secured possession of 42,000 acres 


of timber land in Monroe county formerly owned by Charles 
Hebbard, of Philadelphia, and will erect a number of large 
saw mills and develop the tract. 

Texas. 


Beaumont—C. R. Cummings & Co. will establish a hard- 


wood saw mill. 


Washington. 
Kent—Dilworth & Meredith are starting a saw mill. 
Spokane—-The Holland-Horr mill will be rebuilt at once. 


West Virginia. 

Crickard—Hench, Dromgold & Shull, of York, Pa., have 
recently started a large hardwood manufacturing plant in 
Randolph county. 

Wisconsin. 

Oshkosh—Radford Bros. & Co. will rebuild the saw mill 

destroyed by fire July 27. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Excellent Building Prospects at the Metropolis—A Falling Off in Water Receipts at Buffalo— 
Better Reports From Philadelphia—A Halting Market at Boston—All Quiet at 
Baltimore—Pittsburg Jottings. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 30.—There is improvement to be 
noted in the condition of the lumber trade, but it is 
not of so pronounced a character that those lumber deal- 
ers who are enjoying their vacations out of the city need 
hurry home for fear that they will lose any of it. 

In actual trade done the improvement is not marked, 
but when one deals with the better feeling to be noticed, 
and with the number of inquiries for stock, the change 
in conditions from those of a month or six weeks ago is 
of a decidedly satisfactory character. 

As for the indications that building will revive in 
the fall, they are so pronounced that even the most con- 
servative are acknowledging the probability of some- 
thing very like a boom. ‘The following from the Real 
Estate Record and Guide of this week will be read with 
interest: 

Slowly but surely the decline in the prices of building 
materials to a normal point is beginning to revive opera 
tions which the sharp advance checked early this year. 
We have been able to speak in these columns lately of a 
number of large and costly buildings, the foundations of 
which will soon be started. We also know that a num- 
ber of projects are now in their final preparatory state 
and are only waiting the return of owners from the coun- 
try to be put into the stage of actual work. Prophesying, 
of course, is always a dangerous business—there are s0 
many ways of being tripped up. This much, however, may 
be said: The lower range of building materials is now 
beginning to be felt as a sort of pressure stimulating build- 
ing. The prices of all staple materials have certainly 
reached a point very much below which they are not likely 
to go for some time to come. Whatever small concessions 
are to be gained in the future by a waiting policy will be 
more than offset by the value of the time lost. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not probable that anything will be gained 
by delaying, because as soon ag there is greater activity 
material men will stiffen in their demands and will refuse 
to figure as closely as they are undoubtedly ready to do 
today for good orders. 

If these editorial utterances mean anything at all 
they must be taken as a spur to builders to go ahead 
and take advantage of the normal! figures of lumber and 
other building materials. The journal in question is one 
of the oldest in the metropolis and its word is taken as 
gospel. 

In Brooklyn borough, too, the building prospects are 
very bright. Commissioner John Guilfoyle, of the build- 
ing department, confidently declares that there is every 
assurance in the world that there will be a strong boom 
in building in the fall, and that homeseekers who have 
been waiting for the fall of prices in builders’ supplies 
will be able to go ahead with cherished plans for estab- 
lishing homes in the borough. “There is one thing more 
than anything else that has operated against activity in 
building,” said Commissioner Guilfoyle. “That is the 
high price of building material. During the last boom 
the dealers in building supplies raised the price so high 
that many of those who had filed their plans with the 
department and had had them approved were unable 
to go ahead with building because it cost too much to 
get material. I understand now that the prices are 
falling, and believe there will be a strong activity in 
the fall.” 

The action of the hemlock manufacturers is generally 
acknowledged a sensible one by most of the wholesale 
dealers in that lumber and the increase in inquiries is 
something unusual. That the base price of $15 is about 
as low as the lumber will be sold for this year seems 
almost certain, while it is also to be remembered that 
the harmonious action of the manufacturers will have 
as strong an effect as the price itself in convincing those 
who handle the lumber that it is useless to expect any 
further concessions. 

The Curtis Bros, Lumber Company, of Brooklyn, has 
been incorporated at Albany with a capital of $50,000. 
The directors are T. H. Curtis and N. W. Curtis, of 
Brooklyn, and E. A. Curtis, of Ballston Center, N. Z 

J. W. Ford, formerly of Baltimore, but for the last 
few years connected with the lumber trade of this city, 
has connected himself with the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, Marble, N. C., hardwood manufacturer. Mr. 
Ford will leave for the south shortly. 

Included among the week’s visitors were: John D. 
Christopher, of the Seminole Cypress Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; B. W. Payne, representing H. F. Bright, 
Ashland, Pa.; W. D. Johnston, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Pendennis White, of White, Rider & Frost, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Mr. Smith, of Rawley & Smith, Daybrook, 
N. C.; Mr. Baker, of the Baker Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Plattsburg, N. Y.; T. H. Shepard, of the Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Company, Boston; C. 8. Briggs, of 
sriggs & Co., Norfolk, Va.; F. Stowell, of the Union 


Planing Mill Company, Olean, N. Y.; and E. V. Dun-_ 


levie, Ellisburg, Pa. 

Samuel M. Robinson, representing J. J. Robinson, of 
Philadelphia, is now located in the Temple Court build- 
ing, this city. 

J. B. Murphree, of the Cummer Lumber Company, 
left last week for a trip to the mills at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Norris H. Van Norden, representing Dexter Hunter, 
is spending a few weeks’ vacation at Asbury Park. 


Charters for the Week. 


There is still a demand in gulf ports for timber ton- 
nage, but the immediate condition of gulf rates generally 
and the scarcity of vessels operate against lumber move- 





ment. Bids of 112s 6d to 115s to Liverpool and 120s to 
the United Kingdom and continent are freely offered, 
but by no means as freely accepted. From the prov- 
inces deal freights remain quiet, largely because steam- 
ers are not available even at 55s to 57s 6d from St. 
John to the west coast of England. Demand is only 
moderate, but tonnage is scarce, which tends to hold 
up the rates and time rates are also strong at 93 6d 
to 10s 6d for good modern carriers for six to twelve 
months. 

In sail tonnage the chief feature is the increased 
action in tonnage to the River Plate, which has been 
inquired for considerably hitherto, but there have been 
more fixtures the last week than for some time. The 
requirements are not yet fully covered and up to $15, 
is bid from the gulf to Buenos Ayres for limited sized 
vessels. Coastwise lumber rates are extremely dull, 
though $5 is nominally quoted from Brunswick to New 
York. 

Fixtures for the week are as follows: 


Average 
tonnage. 
Transatlantic charters... .....se0. 5 1,688 
rrr rrr ee 8 960 
ere rr eee eee 4 255 
Coastwise Aer ee ee eee 9 482 
MNS 5.5 Sen caked eo a 26 21,226 
Totals: (ast. Week. .ccrcvewcwseves 29 20,701 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y,, Aug. 1—There is again the appear- 
ance of life on the burned premises of C. M. Betts 
& Co. Besides the 3,000,000 feet saved from the fire 
more than 2,000,000 feet has been received and there 
is about 10,000,000 feet more to come down. The new 
oflice is under contract to be finished before the end 
of August and the other burned buildings will be up 
soon. The loss on the lumber has been adjusted at 
$140,894, leaving a matter of $7,000 or so to be paid 
on the buildings, which has not yet been settled. Much 
pains has been taken with the planning of the new 
office, the main points to be covered being light, warmth 
and room. The site selected is some distance nearer the 
water front than the one occupied by the old office, 
so that a fine outlook on the Niagara will be afforded. 

The lake receipts of various sorts of lumber by the 
Hi. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company have exceeded 
the capacity of the enlarged yard at the foot of Hertel 
avenue, and quite an amount has been piled on a 
temporary yard at the crossing of the Erie tracks at 
Tonawanda street, where there is a good planing mill. 
The lake cargoes are loaded on cars and the transfer 
is prompt. In spite of the big showing in yard Man- 
ager Stanton reports that he cannot complain of sales, 
as they have considerably exceeded those of last year 
to date, 

A Buffalo lumber dealer makes this note to show 
that some people are in the trade just for fun. He 
bid lately on a timber contract, but lost it to another 
bidder by about $3 a thousand. Then he was struck 
dumb by the bidder coming to him and teasing him to 
furnish the stuff, of course at a still lower price! 

Lumber receipts by lake for July were 18,384,000 
feet and for the season, 64,222,000 feet, as against 
87,122,000 feet to date last season. The amount of 
shingles for July was 26,223,000 and for the season 
67,975,000 as against 44,355,000 last season to date. 

The R. F. Wilcox Lumber Company is steadily laying 
down Pennsylvania and Virginia hardwood in its new 
yard in the Tifft farm district. A few cars are put 
in every day, the entire amount already exceeding 500,- 
000 feet. 

W. H. Gratwick is back from Duluth, where he went 
to look after the affairs of the Split Rock Lumber 
Company, of which he is a member. It appears that 
the expectation of getting logs shipped to Duluth from 
the waters of Split Rock river, which traverses the 
company’s tract, was not realized early, but every- 
thing is now ready for this part of the work, which 
is to be accomplished by rafting. The company hopes 
to get 15,000,000 feet to the mills yet this fall. Prac- 
tically all the cut is white pine, 

0. 8. Laycock has taken an interest in a large bak- 
ery that has for some time occupied his brick block 
on Connecticut street. His office is now in the block, 
but he is not by any means going to drop the lumber 
business or let it suffer on account of the new venture. 

H. S. Janes has returned to his new saw mills at 
Tsola, Miss., and Mr. Mason will follow him this week. 
For some time the latter has been north, mainly for the 
benefit of climate. 

A. P. Strong is back in Buffalo, making preparations 
to locate in the lumber trade in Philadelphia. For 
some reason the arrangement to go to Bristol, Tenn., 
has not materialized yet, though it may further on. 
He is looking for lumber here to begin business with 
in the Quaker city, but does not intend to open a yard. 
Having spent ten years there in the lumber business 
he is prepared to resume his old connections very easily. 

A Buffalo lumberman who has been sizing up the 
eastern trade says that it is duller there than it was 
during all the time of depression during the ’90s. He 
speaks of pine mainly and is well posted. 


IN THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 31.—For the particularly 
hot season that we have had during the last ten days 
there is a fair amount of business doing. The inquiry 
for spruce is not so large as a week ago, but some con- 
siderable sales of hemlock are being made. Hardwoods 
are showing to be even stronger than at the last report. 
For the season the business being done is generally 
regarded as satisfactory. In some instances the sales 
during July very nearly approach those of the cor- 
responding month during last year. 

G. R. Proudfoot, of Weston, W. Va., who represents 
the Rumbarger Lumber Company in that section, was 
in the city yesterday. He says that nearly all the mills 
in the West Virginia and Pittsburg region are working 
on export orders, and that there is no surplus of domes- 
tic stock. He says that there will not be much hemlock 
manufactured, owing to the fact that the mills are 
largely engaged in cutting red oak for export orders, 
the demand for red oak for export being large just now. 
Mr. Proudfoot says that A. G. Giflin, who is one of the 
oldest operators along the West Virginia & Pittsburg 
railroad, has purchased a tract of timber land at Bean’s 
Mills and is putting up a mill there. He will man- 
ufacture mostly poplar and some red oak. 

Harry Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany, at Sutton, W. Va., was in the city during the 
week on his return from New England. The readers 
of the American Lumberman need not be told that the 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company is one of the largest 
manufacturers of poplar in the country. It is putting 
up a new mill at Cherry river, which is almost complete, 
and will soon be in operation. 

H. H. Sheip, of H. H. Sheip & Co., has returned from 
a vacation trip. 

J. J. and F, T. Rumbarger made a trip to their Cock- 
ton operation last week. The firm is putting in two 
new Shay locomotives, and adding five miles of steel 
railroad, and generally enlarging the plant. 

It is understood here that the Wilson Lumber Com- 
pany, at Wilson, Grant county, W. Va., which has been 
operating in that section for the last ten or twelve 
years, has bought a tract of timber land in Tucker 
county, along the West Virginia Central railroad, and 
is putting up a new mill there, with a steel rail tram- 
way and modern appliances to facilitate manufacturing. 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company has gotten out a 
handsome notebook with a celluloid cover, which it is 
handing to its friends. The book contains a lot of 
valuable information of a miscellaneous character. The 
cover is handsomely embellished with the name and busi- 
ness of the firm, and the American flag is beautifully 
painted on both leaves. 

The fall outing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will this 
year be held at Delaware Water Gap on September 27, 
28 and 29, and already the members of the Exchange 
are looking forward to a pleasant holiday. Last year 
the outing was made at the Catskills and the trip was a 
most enjoyable one. 

The return baseball game between the lumbermen and 
builders will come off next Thursday. The last game 
netted $257.10, of which $128.50 was donated to the 
Sanitarium association of Philadelphia, and $128.65 to 
the Children’s Country Week Association. In the first 
case 1,285 children were given a day’s outing, and in the 
latter case sixty children were sent for a week into the 
country. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, MaAss., July 31.—A halting market, with no 
salient points to relieve the monotony, is all that can be 
reported for the week. There are some bright spots, 
which promise better things for the future, but to 
counterbalance these the rest of the picture is mottled 
yith spots of quiet and inactivity. Dealers are takiny 
it philosophically and cheerfully, and if they cannot sell 
lumber they can spend just so much more time with 
their wives and families at the shore or in the moun- 
tains, The colony of lumbermen that is bounded by a 
small circle, with its center on Kilby street and Ex- 
change place, is scattered by 6 o’clock each evening from 
the Maine coast to the end of Cape Cod, and again gath- 
ered in a bunch the next morning. There is plenty to 
divert any sane man besides business, for business does 
not exist, and so the sane man, which includes all of us, 
looks forward with the utmost confidence to a repub- 
lican triumph and a new lease of life, beginning in the 
fall and increasing in volume toward the early spring. 
ae bottom of prices has been reached is conceded 

y all. 

Architects report a little more inquiry, and a new 
influx of courage in the hearts of the halting home- 
builders. This will not materialize into actual busi- 
ness for a month or two yet, but it is a pleasant sign 
and a hopeful one. Business in the large towns about 
New England is in various moods; some of the manu- 
facturing centers are still quite alive, while the cities 
of homes, like Springfield, Providence, New Haven and 
Hartford, show little snap. The shoe towns are not to 
be called exactly lively, while the textile cities, with 
or two exceptions, are doing a fair amount of business 
and using some lumber. 

Harrison Aldrich, of the firm of Owen Bearse & Son, 
Albany street, bas finally decided to put in the summer 
in long and uninterrupted leisure. For some time past 
he has not been up to the mark physically, and will 
devote his time to recuperating. He has spent some 
time at Poland Springs, Maine, and recently has taken 
wing for the south shore, where he will spend the 
remainder of the summer. 

A genuine fire sale of lumber has been taking place 
from the yards of the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Com- 
pany, with the result that about all of the lumber that 
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was at all damaged has been cleaned up and sold, leav- 
ing Mr. Leatherbee to turn his attention to rebuilding 
and restocking the place. A temporary office has been 
established in the veterinary hospital, across the street 
from the old office, and it will not be long before new 
buildings and fresh piles of lumber will occupy the place 
that was lately burned over, Mr. Leatherbee is spend- 
ing the summer with his family at Marion, Buzzard’s 
Bay, from which place he can reach his office daily. 

The lumber interest in the vicinity of Boston has 
been hard hit of late by the fire fiend, and most of the 
fires are reported to be of incendiary origin. Another 
small blaze has taken place in the yard of the Dedham 
Lumber Company, a concern in which Blacker & Shep- 
ard, of Boston, are interested. The fire occurred on the 
night of July 27 and from all appearances was purposely 
set. The loss was slight, being about $250 on the build- 
ings and $1,200 on the stock. This was fully covered 
by policies in the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 

any. 

‘ The war on Cape Cod is over, and T. E. Ripley is 
back again at his desk, well browned but otherwise 
unharmed, and ready to sell Washington red cedar to 
the first comer. Reports from Wheeler, Osgood & Co.’s 
mill at Tacoma, of which company Mr. Ripley is secre- 
tary, tell of large orders for doors and windows, 5,000 
to 10,000 at a time, from China. Apparently not all of 
the Chinees nation is engaged in killing missionaries 
and legationers, 

The William Curtis’ Sons Company’s fire occurred 
on July 9. On July 13 the loss, which was covered by 
the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company, was 
adjusted, and the claim was paid by this company on 
July 14. This is an example of the dispatch with which 
W. C. Johnson, president of this company, serves the 
insured and gets a bad job off his mind. The total loss 
on the stock in this fire was something over $14,000 and 
on the buildings about $6,500. Of this the share of the 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company was $1,458. 





TRADE IN THE SMOKY CITY. 


Pirrspure, Pa., August 1.—There has been no new 
development in lumber circles since last week. The price 
list of hemlock as published is in effect, though dealers 
are getting prices considerably above it. There ‘has been 
no particular movement in other lumber. Many dealers 
are seizing the opportunity to snatch a couple of weeks’ 
vacation, while others assert that an active business 
demands their presence in the city. 

R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Company, has 
gone to Menominee, Ashland and other northern points 
on a business trip. 

The creditors of the Hyndman Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Company at Hyndman, Bedford county, have 
filed a petition in the United States district court ask- 
ing that the company be declared a bankrupt. They 
charge that the concern has preferred certain creditors. 

The C. L. Ritter Lumber Company’s mills at Ritter’s 
siding on the Norfolk & Western railroad were destroyed 
by fire on July 27. More than a dozen Baltimore & 
Ohio box cars, several cottages and a large quantity of 
lumber were also consumed. The mill was insured for 
$10,000, about one-fourth of its value. More than 100 
men are thrown out of employment. 

Henry Dieterle, jr., of the Allegheny County Supply 
Company, has purchased a piece of land, fronting 210 
feet on the Brownsville road, for $5,500 cash. The prop- 
erty will be improved at once with a small planing mill 
and an up-to-date supply house, of which there is great 
need, as a great many new houses are being erected in 
this vicinity. 

Alex. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., has been laid up for 
the past week with a badly injured hand, which has 
quite incapacitated him for work. 

F. F. Nicola and Mrs. Nicola are spending the month 
of August at Narragansett Pier. 





MODERN SELLING METHODS. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


be secured. The result of this method is that every 
man in a responsible position in the company stands 
on his ability, and is rewarded according to results 
shown in the management of his department. This 
produces a spirit of enthusiasm, friendly rivalry and 
energy so essential to success, while the combination 
of the best ideas of men who are experts in their 
respective lines keeps the company from getting into 
ruts and insures progressiveness. 

According to the particular methods of the com- 
pany indicated above, it may be stated that while 
none of the employees of the company are holders of 
stock, the manager of each department is paid a nom- 
ina] salary, and in addition a percentage of profits on 
business done in his particular department. All the 
lumber buyers and inspectors of the company are paid 
in a similar manner. Properly to determine the profit 
on each man’s work and also the profit of each depart- 
ment involves a very careful and detailed system of 
bookkeeping. This system has been gradually perfected 
until now it is reasonably satisfactory, though improve- 
ments are constantly being made. There are in use a 
number of printed forms which simplify the details. By 
this method of bookkeeping the company can tell at the 
end of each month how much lumber a certain inspector, 
for example, has shipped, how much it cost the company 
by the thousand feet for buying and shipping, the cost 
of selling, including office expenses, also the cost of 
freight, the balance showing the net profit on the stock. 
This sort of minute bookkeeping may seem like a for- 
midable affair, but with experience it has been simplified 
and in its results has proven highly satisfactory. It 
enables the company each month to tell whether any 


department is lagging behind; if it is, an immediate 
investigation is made of the cause. It may be business 
conditions, or it may be a fault in the department itself. 
If the difficulty is subject to remedy, that fact is dis- 
covered and the remedy is applied. 

One of the valuable features of the business manage- 
ment of the company is an organization within its work- 
ing force called the “board of managers,” consisting of 
the following gentlemen holding the positions named: 
W. D. Johnston, chairman; A. M. Turner, vice-chair- 
man; O. H. Rectanus, secretary; G. W. Gates, manager 
pine department; A. S. Bliss, manager of hardwood 
department; J. B. Van Every, assistant manager hard- 
wood department; R. B. Edgar, assistant manager hard- 
wood department; J. B. Montgomery, manager order 
and billing department; F. W. Hennenger, auditor; M. 
Riely, manager traffic department; J. I. Boyd asssistant 
manager traffic department. 

These men constitute the business board of manage- 
ment of the company and outline its general policy, man- 
agement, etc.; and a meeting is held Saturday afternoon 
of each week for the purpose of reviewing the business 
of the week passed.and considering any questions that 
may come up for discussion. Every member of the 
board is supposed to keep a close watch on his depart- 
ment and to jot down any suggestion that may come up 
during the week which would help that department. At 
the weekly meetings these suggestions are carefully gone 
over and every good point adopted in the management 
of the company. At these meetings free criticism is 
indulged in and friendly discussion points out weak 
spots and suggests the remedy. In this way the man- 
agement of each department is kept keyed up to the 
highest pitch. At the end of the month a detailed state- 
ment showing the actual net profits of each department 
is carefully reviewed and every possible effort is made 
to improve the management and at the same time reduce 
expenses. When any question of doubtful credit comes 
up involving any amount, large or small, it is submitted 
to the board of managers; also any new special expense 
contemplated is submitted to this board for approval. 

By this method of conducting a large and varied busi- 
ness the different departments are kept closely in touch 
with each other and there is a personal intimacy between 
the individuals which produces results that probably 
would be impossible otherwise. It should be noted, 
moreover, that each member of this board of managers 
is given as much consideration and credit for good work 
he may do and improvements he may originate as 
though he were a stockholder and an officer in the com- 
pany. 

As to the selling methods of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, as most members of 
the trade acquainted with it know, it sells chiefly by 
mail. It employs but two regular traveling salesmen, 
who in addition to covering a regular territory, call on 
the special trade all over the United States, wherever 
there is need of a personal visit. It is stated that fully 
85 per cent of the sales of the company are made by 
mail. This method of selling has been studied with 
great care on the theory that a portion of the cost of 
maintaining a large selling force would be sufficient if 
properly used to make sales equally as large and at a 
less cost. 

In the office is employed a stenographic force, recently 
numbering 23, all of whom are experts, and writing on 
an average of 100 dictated letters a day. 

When the company first attempted the sale of lumber 
by mail to so many different points, it had serious mis- 
givings as to its practicability, but by the exercise of 
special care in the handling of this correspondence, in 
fact, making a special study of it, the result has been of 
an extremely gratifying character. In describing grades 
by letter every possible care is used not to overestimate 
them, and so one fruitful cause of misunderstanding is 
largely avoided. In handling such a large volume of 
business by mail it is impossible absolutely to avoid 
misunderstanding, but the number of complaints and 
the differences are usually so smal] that they are read- 
ily settled through correspondence. Of course, to handle 
this end of the business properly it has been necessary 
to have thoroughly posted, practical men in charge of 
each department. 

The company’s buying methods, as stated above, are 
not essentially different from those of most other con- 
cerns. As a general thing it makes large contracts about 
January 1 of each year, aiming to arrange with good 
responsible saw mills for-a portion or all of their out- 
put, to be delivered during the year. In addition, the 
company buys quite largely in the open market, picking 
up what it considers desirable blocks of stock, to sup- 
plement its regular supply. Each buyer is a man of 
experience and standing and is interested vitally in the 
result of his purchases, which give the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company a varied stock of excel- 
lent character and bought on a basis which enables it to 
meet any legitimate competition. 

The president of the company, who shares the honors 
of its management with W. D. Johnston, is A. M. Tur- 
ner, who is considered one of the best posted and up-to- 
date lumbermen of Pittsburg. 

The managers of the various departments have been 
mentioned above, but perhaps particular reference may 
be made of some of them. The yellow pine business of 
the company has been built up in anticipation of the 
time when that timber would even more largely than at 
present replace white pine. H. T. Jones, who is the 
manager of this department, with offices at Birmingham, 
Ala., is considered one of the best posted yellow pine 
men in the country, and his operations in this connection 
have been extremely successful. The company expects 


to handle through its Birmingham office this year at 
least 2,500 cars. The manager of the North Carolina 
pine department, J. W. Martin, was for years connected 
with the Cummer Company of that city. G. P. Barber, 
in charge of the branch white pine office at Menominee, 
Mich., is one of the best known white pine lumbermen 


of the United States and a man of recognized judgment. 


With such a force of managers as these and the others 
mentioned above, it is no wonder that the career of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company thus 
far has been one of continual progress and successful 
operation. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug, 1.—“Business continues very 
quiet,” is the stereotyped answer returned to all inquiries 
as to the prevailing state of trade. Nothing has 
occurred to change the belief that existing conditions 
are merely temporary.and that something like the status 
which characterized the business last year may be looked 
for when once the disturbing factors now at work 
cease to be operative. The present listlessness is 
regarded as a condition due to the rebound from the 
rush in 1899 and the check imposed upon a great 
variety of enterprises by the sudden advance in prices, 
protracted by the coming national election and other 
circumstances not directly connected with the demand 
for lumber or for any other commodity. 

The receipts of North Carolina pine continue mod- 
erate, and no further accumulation of stocks is tak- 
ing place. The available supplies are ample for all 
requirements, most grades being on hand in sufficient 
quantities to obviate the necessity for delay in detiv- 
ery. Box-makers are in the market ‘to a considerable 
extent, and the yardmen, being altogether out of stocks, 
buy in relatively large quantities. The local situa- 
tion presents in the main a favorable aspect and appears 
to justify the hope that the summer deficiency in 
transactions will be made up in the fall. The demand 
from out-of-town is moderate, but an active foreign 
movement does much to relieve the pressure, which 
might otherwise become unpleasantly conspicuous. The 
arrangement entered into by the members of the North 
Carolina Pine Association is being faithfully adhered 
to, so that the manufacturers have matters fairly well 
in hand. Values throughout the lists are steady, and 
with respect to some of the better grades a hardening 
tendency is apparent. 

White pine is without any pronounced change, the 
demand being limited, with prices steady. Cypress is 
devoid of special features, the builders absorbing small 
quantities and the farmers being too busy with other 
things to give much attention to betterments in the 
shape of new structures. 

The hardwood trade is in some respects more satisfac- 
tory than any other division of the lumber business, 
A fair inquiry prevails for oak, poplar and ash, wood- 
working concerns being in the market to a considerable 
extent, and the exports being rather better than several 
weeks ago. Poplar, of course, holds its own exceed- 
ingly well, the stocks at milling points being promptly 
taken up. Hardwood stocks also are light at the mills 
throughout West Virginia and Tennessee, and the manu- 
facturers experience no difficulty whatever in dispos- 
ing of marketable lumber. To sum up, while the gen- 
eral situation may be described as somewhat unset- 
tled, and while little improvement can be looked for 
until the crops have been harvested, the outlook appears 
promising. 

Fire broke out on July 18 in the lumber yard of 
George Meade, at Dinwiddie, Va. Before the blaze, 
which is supposed to have been caused by a spark 
from a passing engine, could be extinguished, 1,000,000 
feet of lumber and half a mile of bogey track had been 
destroyed. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 
Mr. Meade’s mill is at Blacksville, in the same county. 

Another destructive fire was that which laid in ashes 
the mill of the C. L. Ritter Lumber Company, at Rit- 
ter’s Siding, on the Norfolk & Western road, in West 
Virginia. Half a dozen railroad cars, several cottages 
and a large quantity of lumber were among the prop- 
erty destroyed. The mill was insured for $12,000, 
about one-fourth its value, More than 100 men are 
thrown out of employment. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Among the recent transactions in eastern timber land 
is to be mentioned the purchase of 15,000 acres in Chero- 
kee county, N. C., near Marble station, on the South- 
ern railway, by the Eureka Lumber Company, of Pas- 
saic, N. J. The consideration was not stated. The 
purchase lies in the hardwood belt and steps will at 
once be taken to develop the property. 

The Kanawha Wood-Turning Company’s mill, at 
Charleston, W. Va., was almost totally destroyed by 
the explosion of the boiler which furnished steam for 
the plant early on the morning of July 23. Henry 
Rowsey, the assistant engineer, who had allowed the 
water to get too low, was perhaps fatally injured. The 
plant employed 25 men. 

E. B. Hunting, the widely known lumberman and 
senior member of the firm of E. B. Hunting & Co., of 
this city and New York, was on the steamship Cam- 
pania when she plowed into and sank a dynamite ship 
some ten days ago. He was on his way to Europe, it 
being his intention to take in the Paris exposition and 
other interesting sights. 





A shipment of herring box shooks imported through 
Eastport, Me., from New Brunswick, sawn from Ameri- 
can lumber, was decided by the board of general apprais- 
ers to be entitled to free entry; but the treasury de- 
partment has decided that this classification was incor- 
rect, inasmuch as the lumber had been sawn to exact 
lengths in Canada, constituting a manufacture abroad. 
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Gratifying ‘ncrease in Shipments in the First Half of 1900 —Talk of the Pecent Tacoma 
Failure—Renewed Demand for Timber Lands— News 
Notes Along the Coast. 





SEATTLE AND VICINITY. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 29.—There was a slight falling 
off in rail shipments during the month of June as com- 
pared with May, the totals being just at hand. The 
figures were 1,901 carloads, against 2,044, a decrease of 
143 carloads. This decrease was expected, as trade began 
to drop off the latter part of the month. Still, the 
demand for the half year greatly exceeds that of 1899, 
1898 and 1897, both in lumber and shingles, as the fol- 
lowing table taken from advance sheets of the Pacific 
Lumber Trade Journal, shows: 


—-———-1900—_--—- -——-_—_1899-—_—_- 

Lumber, Shingles, Lumber, Shingles, 
cars. cars. cars. cars. 
i ier 1,501 1,052 607 650 
February ...... 1,583 1,593 763 966 
| gs Serer 1,940 2,245 1,240 1,823 
PE). wekenwes 1,963 2,218 1,066 2,339 
PT 2,036 1,257 2,686 
PD: 500 509.445 1,901 2,029 1,346 2,321 
Totals.. ..10,932 11,173 6,279 10,785 

- —-1898-——__-_—_ -—__ --1897—_—__—__ 

Lumber, Shingles, Lumber, Shingles, 
cars. cars. cars. cars. 
January... ... 485 493 376 514 
February ...... 600 763 411 1,041 
Oo eee 1,029 1,907 562 1,329 
| eee 1,128 1,975 616 1,571 
Qe. 1,045 1,891 716 1,803 
DD. Gsslsincws 1,055 2,117 796 1,960 
Totals .... 5,342 9,146 3,477 8,518 


There were 163,980,000 feet of lumber shipped so far 
this year to the east, as against 94,285,000 feet during 
the same period in 1899. 

The shipments of shingles from this state during the 
month of June footed up 2,029 carloads, against 2,321 
in June, 1899. The total for the first six months of this 
year amounted to 11,173 cars, as against 10,785 during 
the first six months in 1899. 

The troubles of the Sunset Lumber Company were 
probably caused by slow collections and the heavy ex- 
pense entailed in building a saw mill at McIntosh. As a 
statement of assets and liabilities has not as yet been 
filed it is not known how heavily the firm is involved. 
That the affairs are not so bad as they might be is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Sunset Lumber Company 
was incorporated during the week by George Lawler and 
Miss M. F. Ward, his sister-in-law, as trustees, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. This was probably done to pre- 
serve the company’s name and to take care of its cus- 
tomers, 

H. 8. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis., 
and president of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Asso- 
ciation, is on the sound for a few weeks of recreation and 
business. He is so pleased with the country and re- 
sources that he may take up his residence here in the 
near future. 

T. B. Walker and son, Gilbert M. Walker, of Minneap- 
olis, are in Seattle. Mr. Walker recently invested heavily 
in California sugar pine timber and will buy some tim- 
ber in this state. He realizes the fact that the days of 
white pine are numbered and is looking out for the 
future. i 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is to meet at Chehalis next Friday. A 
large attendance is expected. Vicegerent Snark Reed, 
in commemoration of the event, will hold a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation and a large number of eligibles have been 
promised for the event. 

The big Robertson log raft at West Seattle will prob- 
ably be towed to sea by two tugs next week. ‘The des- 
tination of the 14,000 piles is San Francisco. 

Sol. G. Simpson, the big logger, is expected home from 
Cape Nome next week. 

W. B. Bryan, the well known logger, intends visiting 
his old Maine birthplace next month. 

F. O. Erlich, a well known shingle manufacturer, has 
been nominated representative to the state legislature by 
the republicans of Skagit county. 

Thomas Fox is building a small saw mill near MeMur- 
ray. 

George and Henry Allen, of Little Falls, Minn., have 
purchased a half interest in the Mealy saw mill at Che- 
halis. 

W. L. Patch, secretary of Carstens & Earles, who went 
to Lake Chelan, eastern Washington, a couple of months 
ago for his health, is recovering rapidly. 

R. D. Inman, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., Portland, Ore., 
writes to a friend here that he will go east this fall to 
attend the annual meeting of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The Paradise Lake Mill & Transportation Company’s 
shingle plant near Maltby will soon be ready for oper- 
ating. Some $23,000 has been expended in building a 
railroad to the plant and in needed repairs. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


EverETr, WASH., July 28.—The chief topic of con- 
versation in New Whatcom this week has been the sen- 
sational death of F. D. Alexander, the well known shin- 
gle dealer. He was discovered in his rooms on the morn- 
ing of July 25 asphyxiated by gas from both burners of 
a small gas stove used for heating water, 

Mr. Alexander engaged in the shingle business about 


four years ago in a small way, buying first for Carney 
Bros., and later for the Edw. Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago. For the past year he had done a heavy 
business in shingles, handling a large proportion of 
the output of Whatcom county. The slump of recent 
date caught him with heavy transit stock, and after 
making an unsuccessful trip east to dispose of this 
stock, he became despondent. The recent fire at the 
Minnesota Transfer burned fifteen cars belonging to 
him, but they were fully insured. Mr. Alexander was 
well known and liked by all the lumber fraternity, 
was extremely popular among the shingle mill men 
and bore an enviable reputation among those with 
whom he did business. 

The Sunset Lumber Company of Tacoma is a new cor- 
poration which has risen this week from the ruins of the 
partnership known as the Sunset Lumber Company, 
recently declared insolvent. It is now reported that a 
Tacoma bank is the only secured creditor and that the 
liabilities will exceed the assets by about $40,000. The 
Tacoma Mill Company is the ‘heaviest creditor, but 
there are a large number of other concerns which have 
accounts against the Sunset Lumber Company. Among 
them are a number of the smaller rail mills which have 
been cutting ties and timbers for the concern. In three 
weeks in May, the concern handled 100 cars of railroad 
ties alone, 

C. M. Harkness, formerly of the Bell-Nelson Mill Com- 
pany, this city, is now located at St. Cloud, Minn., with 
the E. L. Harkness Lumber Company, which has recently 
purchased a yard at that place. 

Jacob Furth, of Seattle, receiver of Mosher & McDon- 
ald, has filed a report with the court, with a petition 
to close the business of the receivership. The report 
shows an indebtedness against the trust amounting to 
$80,000. The receiver was appointed about three years 
ago and continued the operations of the old concern, 
which consisted chiefly in running a large logging camp 
on the Seattle & Northern railway, above Woolley. 

There is a marked shortage in the labor supply and 
mill and camp operators are scouring the cities con- 
tinuously in search of men to send to the country. Both 
skilled and common labor is in demand. In the country 
mills north of Seattle $2 is paid for common labor, the 
wages in the cities and the southern part of the state 
being somewhat less, 

The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company announces 
its intention to begin work at once on the first of a fleet 
of passenger steamers for the Monticello Steamship 
Company, of San Francisco. The vessels will be built 
at New Whatcom and the new saw mill of the Belling- 
ham Bay Improvement Company will get out the lum- 
ber. The hulls will be completed at Whatcom and after 
being loaded with the lumber for the upper works will 
be towed to San Francisco, where the machinery will be 
installed. The Santa Fe railway is said to be interested 
in the Monticello Steamship Company and the new 

-steamers are expected to be run in connection with that 
line. 

Henry Allen and George Alllen, of Little Falls, Minn., 
have bought a half interest in the Mealy Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chehalis. 





ALONG THE COLUSIBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 28.—The timber hunters in this 
vicinity are now devoting their attention to a 50,000- 
acre tract on the Siletz Indian reservation over on the 
Oregon coast, near Yaquina bay. This tract was not 
included in the lands alloted to the Indians, and is sub- 
ject only to location as homestead claims. The land 
office at Oregon City received 140 of these ‘homestead 
applications during the month of July, and the Oregon 
state land agent made an attempt to file on 12,280 acres 
of the land, but was refused, the officials in the local 
land office ruling that indemnity school lands could not 
be located on the reservation. An appeal was made to 
the general land office, and meanwhile settlers are locat- 
ing homesteads on the land in question. 

Scarcity of shipping facilities at Florence, Ore., caused 
a shut-down of a few days last week of the Florence 
Lumber .Company, which had the docks piled to their 
capacity with lumber awaiting the arrival of vessels. 
New boilers are being placed in the Acme mills at Flor- 
ence, and the exports of that port will show quite an 
increase. 

While no serious forest fires have been reported yet 
this season, more anxiety than usual is felt regarding 
these conflagrations. The season to date has been unus- 
ually dry, hardly any rain having fallen this month, and 
the weather intensely warm. Timber land has advanced 
so greatly in price and the logging operations are so 
much. more extensive than ever before, that settlers are 
guarding these lands a little more carefully than in for- 
mer years. There are a number of forest rangers 


appointed by the government, who are supposed to keep 
a watchful eye on the forest fires, but.their number is 
so small compared with the vast area involved that own- 
ers of timber land are depending more on the settlers to 
save this latent wealth. 

The plant of the Eugene Lumber Company, destroyed 
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by fire about six weeks ago, is again in operation and 
running full time. It has about 2,000,000 feet of logs 
in the boom and more en route. 

A timber cruiser, who has been traveling through the 
Columbia river counties recently, states that so great 
has been the demand for lands that in one township vis- 
ited a few days ago, he found but forty acres open for 
entry, while a year ago not a single acre in that town- 
ship had been filed on. The railroad lien grants settled 
the business for the poor locator who expects to secure 
a good claim by living on it, and by the end of the year 
practically all of the strictly choice tracts will be filed 
on. At the same time there is a large amount of timber 
on the market for sale and some of it can still be picked 
up at reasonable figures. 

The recently incorporated Columbia River & Nehalem 
railroad, organized for the purpose of building a line 
through the timber districts of Columbia and Tillamook 
counties, Oregon, has agents in the field securing timber 
contracts for the road. They ask free right of way, 
timber contracts for 50,000,000 feet of logs, terminal 
grounds and all of the freight they can secure along the 
line of road. 

The contests between the scrip filers and the actual 
settlers on timber lands in Clark county, Wash., 
are coming up quite rapidly in the land office at Van- 
couver, Wash. Quite a number of the cases in which 
the Northern Pacific railroad company was interested 
have been settled by compromise with the original 
claimant, 

W. H. Cook, of Duluth, Minn., last week purchased 
1,600 acres of land on the Kalama river, about forty 
miles below Portland, paying $24,000 for the tract. It 
is very heavily timbered and lies handy for logging into 
the Kalama river, which is a tributary of the Columbia. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company, of La Grande, 
Ore., at the annual election of officers last week, elected 
the following: President, L. C. Stanley; vice-president, 
W. P. Bartlett; general manager, Robert Smith; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. S. Stanley. The directors are 
the above mentioned and KE. W. Bartlett. 

The Drift Creek Shingle Mills, owned by Oliver Altree, 
of Toledo, Ore., were destroyed by fire July 17. Loss 
about $2,500, with no insurance. 

The Thurston Lumber Company, of Dallas, Ore. is 
turning out an order of 50,000 ties for. the Southern 
Pacific. - 

A company headed by Charles Mayger, of Mayger, 
Ore., has secured 3,000 acres of timber land along Beaver 
creek, about sixty miles south of Portland, and will con- 
vert it into lumber, and send the manufactured product 
out to the line of the Astoria & Columbia River rail- 
road by flume. 

The Benson Logging Company is purchasing large 
tracts of timber land on the divide between the Clats- 
kanie and Nehalem rivers in Columbia county, Ore., 
and it is reported will put a railroad through from 
tidewater on the Clatskanie. 

Coos bay loggers report an oversupply of logs, and 
unless there is more activity in the saw mill business, a 
very dull market is expected this fall. 

C. FE. Moore, of Elgin, Ore., will move his saw mill 
into a new timber belt about five miles north of its pres- 
ent location. 





OREGON LUIIBER NOTES. 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 28.—The buying of timber lands 
continues. An eastern party has just bought a tract of 
10,000 acres in Idaho. A large colony of Mormons has 
bought several thousand acres near La Grande in east- 
ern Oregon, and a good many houses will be built upon 
it, with lumber supplied probably by the Oregon Lum- 
ber Company from Blue mountain pine. The operators 
of this big lumber plant are also Mormons, and are the 
promoters of the aforesaid colony. 

Four years ago lumbermen in the mills of Oregon 
and Washington were paid $1.25 a day and could not 
get work all the time at those wages. The same mills 
now cannot find enough men to do the work at $2 a 
day. Wages are 75 cents a day higher and board but 
50 cents a week more, still there are some chronic loafers. 

The log raft built at Stella for the Robertson Log 
Raft Company has been completed and left the Colum- 
bia river for California by. ocean tow. The raft is of 
round logs, chained by immense chains into a com- 
pact mass the shape of a cigar. It is 600 feet long, 53 
feet wide and 34 feet deep, and has 500,000 lineal feet 
of logs, ranging all the way from 30 to 150 feet in 
length each. It requires two powerful ocean-going tugs 
to haul the immense bulk through the waters. 

A drive of 6,000,000 feet of white fir and balm logs 
reached Cornwallis July 24 on its way down the Willam- 
ette river to the paper mills of Oregon City. 

A good many mill companies are short of men. Two 
large ones have had to advertise for men within a 
week. 

The annual output of logs on the Columbia river for 
1900 will reach 700,000,000 feet. 

The old receivership of the Seateo Manufacturing 
Company at Bucoda, Wash., has been closed up. It has 
been running three years and a dividend of 12 percent 
was declared. 

Government experts declare that their investigations 
prove that in fifty years’ growth an Oregon pine free 
will acquire a size of sixteen inches in diameter and 
100 feet in hight. 

At the Oregon Electric Lumber Company’s mill on 
the Miami, the electricity is generated about half a mile 
from the mill, where the powerhouse is situated, by 4 
40-inch Pelton water wheel, with a 16-inch steel pipe 
and 130-foot fall, which drives a large dynamo that gen- 
erates the power, 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Compressed Air as Motive Power—Description of Locomotive Manufactured by the H. K. 
Porter Company, of Pittsburg, Fa.—E. C. Atkins & Co.’s Saw 
Manufacturing Plant at Indianapolis, lad. 





COMPRESSED AIR LOCOSIOTIVE. 

We present herewith an illustration of a 7-ton com- 
pressed air industrial locomotive, design No. 101, as 
manufactured by the H. K. Porter Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. These machines are of special interest to 
operators of large saw mills or owners of lumber yards 
where it is necessary to transport and pile lumber 
and timber, and where something cheaper and more 
expeditious than ‘hauling with carts on dirt roads, and 
something absolutely safe from all danger of fire, is 
essential. The H. K. Porter Company is now building 
two of these machines, similar to that illustrated, for 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 

These compressed air locomotives have cylinders 7 
inches diameter by 12-inch stroke, four driving wheels, 
and are intended to make twenty to thirty round trips 
a day, handling six loaded cars on easy grades and 
around curves of 30 feet radius. 

The method of operation is as follows: The air is 
compressed by a special three-stage compressor to a 
pressure of 800 to 1,000 pounds a square inch. This 
is delivered from the compressor into a reservoir con- 
sisting of a pipe line of special quality of heavy pipe, 
and provided with charging stations at such points as 
are most convenient for charging the locomotive. The 
cubie capacity of this pipe line is such that when the 
locomotive is connected to it for charging, the loco- 
motive is charged to the required pressure inside of one 
minute, and is then disconnected and while it is on 
its trip the compressor is restoring the original pres- 
sure in the pipe line, and this operation is repeated 
throughout the day. The compressor is so constructed 
that when desired, when the works are extra busy, it 
may be speeded faster and compress air more quickly, 
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THE PORTER COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVE. 


so that the locomotives can be charged oftener. Or, if 
business is dull, the speed may be reduced. 

The locomotives largely resemble steam locomotives, 
so far as the running machinery is concerned, but in 





place of the boiler of a steam locomotive there is a 
heavy tank of special quality of steel, very strongly put 
together, affording an extremely large factor of reserve 
strength. Both the pipe line and the engine tank are 
provided with relief valves, so that under no circum- 
stances can a higher pressure of air be charged than 
is arranged for. In this respect compressed air has a 
great advantage over steam, since the maximum pres- 
sure is positively controlled and can never be exceeded, 
while in case of low water or other mismanagement a 
steam boiler can accumulate an indefinite amount of 
pressure above the pressure which it ought to carry. 
From the large high pressure tank of the locomotive 
the air is passed through a regulating and reducing valve 
which automatically maintains in a small low pressure 
tank placed along the side of the engine such pressure 
as may be desired for use in the locomotive cylinders, 
which, in most cases, is 140 pounds. No matter whether 
the locomotive is working easy or working hard, this 
pressure is automatically maintained. From the low 
pressure tank the air passes through a throttle of spe- 
cial construction to the locomotive cylinders, where the 
air is used exactly as if it were steam. The expansive 
properties of air resemble those of steam, and the utmost 
economy is secured by means of a valve motion arranged 
to cut off the admission of air at the proper point for 
regular working. There is no such thing as back pres- 
sure, which is quite common in steam locomotives, and 
there is no need of a blast exhaust for sake of draft. 
This gives compressed air a continuous advantage over 
steam of ten or more pounds per square inch pressure. 
These air engines are much easier to operate than steam 
locomotives, as the engineer has no fuel or water, or 
generation of power in any shape, to watch and control. 
The special advantage of com- 
pressed air haulage for lumber plants 
is the absolute and positive safety 
from any danger whatever of fire, 
there being no fire of any kind carried 
on the machine. In all other respects 
the compressed air locomotive has all 
of the advantages of steam locomo- 
tives and none of the disadvantages. 
It is also free from the disadvantages 


of any other form of mechanical 
haulage, inasmuch as it does not 


require any obstructions, either on the 
track or overhead, but the power of 
the machine is self-contained. It is 
especially free from the danger to life 
and property involved in the use of 
usual overhead electric wires. 

The H. K. Porter Company has 
built a large number -of these loco- 
motives for industrial surface haul- 
age and also for underground haul- 
age in bituminous and anthracite coal 
mines and in gold, silver, copper and 
iron mines. It has just shipped two 
machines resembling the above illus- 
tration to a large powder company on the Pacific coast. 

The above information is mostly taken from a very 
neat illustrated catalog of about 240 pages which the 
Hl. K. Porter Company has just issued. 
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ATKINS& CO’S PLANT, INDIANATOLIS, IND. 





PROGRESS IN SAW MANUFACTURING. 


The Lumberman is always glad of an opportunity to 
note progress and development in the lumber business 
and its allied lines, and therefore takes particular pleas- 
ure in presenting in connection with this article an 
illustration showing the great saw manufacturing plant 
of KE. C. Atkins & Co., at Indianapolis, Ind. The his- 
tory of this enterprising concern should be of great inter- 
est to every one who has anything to do with the use, 
sale or manufacture of saws and the tools for keeping 
them in order. The business was founded by E. C. 
Atkins, who began. 
in a small way in 
1857. The small 
picture which ap- 
pears on this page 
shows the shop in 
which he started. 
Being a man who 
had received a sci- 
entific education 


=. . y covering all theor- 
ies and methods 
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THE ATKINS FACTORY IN 1857. i from the produc- 
tion of steel up to’ the finished product, he was able 
with his indomitable energy and perseverance to pro- 
duce first, class goods and gradually build up a busi- 
ness until it has now become probably the largest exclu- 
sive saw factory in the world, the plant covering about 
ten acres of actual floor space. In the large illustra- 
tion referred to are shown the new buildings that have re- 
cently been finished, or are now in course of construction. 

The building at the right of the picture has just been 
completed. In this department is manufactured such 
goods as crosscut saw handles, handsaw handles, wood 
saw frames and other things in that line. The large 
building in the rear at the left is one of the most exten- 
sive and best equipped shops in the world for the man- 
ufacture of band saws. ‘This structure is five stories 
high, 40 feet wide by 180 feet long, contains the very 
latest appliances for the manufacture of the famous 
Atkins band saw, including tempering, grinding, etc., 
all of which processes are of Mr. Atkins’ own invention. 
At the back of this building there is now being erected 
another fire proof structure, four stories high by 150 
feet square, which when completed will be the best 
equipped and largest tempering shop in existence. This 
is being built under the direct supervision of E. C. 
Atkins, whose knowledge of the needs for work of this 
kind is probably superior to that of any other living man. 

Within the past few weeks property just west of the 
band saw building, covering a space of one-half block, 
has been purchased by E. C. Atkins & Co., and on it they 
will erect several other additions in due course of time. 

The product of E, C. Atkins & Co.’s plant, as is well 
known to readers of the Lumberman, includes every kind 
of a saw known to the trade, such as solid and inserted 
tooth circular saws, top saws, resaws, rift saws, edger 
saws, concave saws, shingle saws, heading saws, mitre 
saws, crosscut saws, milling saws, hot and cold metal 
saws, veneer saws, slate saws, stone saws, wide and nar- 
row band saws, gang, drag and mulay saws, pit and 
whip saws, ice saws, cylinder saws, hand, panel and rip 
saws, back, compass and pruning saws, butcher 
and kitchen saws, pork packers’ saws, dehorning saws, 
stair builders’ saws, carpenters’ handy saws, web, scroll 
and keyhole saws, plastering trowels and slaw cutters, 
cabinet scrapers, flour testers, bench scrapers, corn 
knives, cane knives and many other items in the hard- 
ware line. They also manufacture a great many mill 
specialties, such as saw guides, rounders, anvils, ham- 
mers, straight edges, swages, side files, mill dogs, braz- 
ing tables, mandrels and other tools that are used in saw 
and planing mills and woodworking 
factories. 

One is well repaid for a visit to this 
mammoth establishment, as it is 
quite an education to see the many 
advancements in labor saving machin- 
ery and the vast quantities of saws 
produced, The demand for the Atkins 
saws has been so extensive of late 
years that at times it was greater 
than the ability of the plant to turn 
them out, thus necessitating the in- 
creased facilities which have been and 
are now being added to the plant. 
Branches have been established at 
Memphis, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Portland, Ore., 
besides which they have many agen- 
cies in various parts of the country. 

Their foreign trade is quite exten- 
sive and growing rapidly, their cross- 
cut saws having recently won the first 
prize in the international sawing con- 
test in Tasmania. At Paris they have 
a magnificent exhibit, which has 
attracted great attention. A beauti- 
ful souvenir in connection with the 
exhibit at Paris has just been issued, 
a copy of which can be obtained on 
application. 

The officers of the company are E. 
C. Atkins, president; H. C. Atkins, 
vice-president and _ superintendent; 
M. A. Potter, treasurer; N. A. Glad- 
ding, secretary; J. W. Perkins, assist- 
ant secretary; A. D. Gates, assist- 
ant treasurer, and F. C. Gardner, 
cashier. 
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SENSIBLE METHODS OF PUBLICITY. 


Very often the manufacturer of woodworking ma- 
chinery, as well as his brethren in other lines, devises 
and puts upon the market a machine which embodies 
novel and little understood principles, without realizing 
the importance of furnishing to the actual or prospec- 
tive purchaser the widest possible information regard- 
ing every detail of the new device. The man who is 
asked to put his money into a piece of machinery is 
usually a bundle of interrogation points. He wants 
te know. He has a right to expect information, and 
it should be supplied cheerfully and explicitly. This 
is a point which has been duly appreciated by at least 
one large manufacturer, the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
of Boston, Mass. Not content with merely producing 
a line of blowers adapted for different purposes, it has 
made a thorough and- exhaustive study of the best 
methods of application and has prepared a large number 
of treatises upon their various uses. Special illustrated 
lectures have been delivered before the technical schools 
and societies and educational articles have appeared 
in the technical press. Some of the lectures referred 
to have also been put in type for free distribution, 
without any special advertising reference to the com- 
pany. Among them are lectures by Walter B. Snow, 
of the engineering staff of the company, entitled re- 
spectively “The Influence of Mechanical Draft Upon the 
Ultimate Efficiency of Steam Boilers,’ “Mechanical 
Ventilation and MSHeating by Forced Circulation of 
Warmed Air,” and “The Application of Mechanical 
Draft to Stationary Boilers.” Any one of these pub- 
lications will be sent upon request to the company. 





“_ 


REVERSAL OF BAND [ILL DECISION. 


About three months ago attention was called in this 
department to a verdict rendered in behalf of Dewitt C. 
Prescott against the Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, for infringement in connection with the 
band mill straining device. The decision in favor of 
the plaintiff was given in the United States circuit 
court for the northern district of California. It was, 
however, appealed, and Judge Gilbert, of the court 
of appeals for the ninth district, to which the case was 
carried, recently handed down an opinion ordering that 
the decree of the circuit court be reversed and the 
case remanded with instructions to dismiss the bill. As 
the time for appeal to the supreme court has expired 
without action on the part of Prescott’s attorneys, this 
particular case is ended. ‘The suit was defended for 
the Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lumber Company by the 
Stearns Manufacturing Company, of Erie, Pa. 





MECHANICAL NOTES. 


The Eagan Company department of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, manufacturer of wood-working machin- 
ery, has just issued a large illustrated hanger, show- 
ing nearly 100 of the different machines it makes, 
ameng which will be found some of the very latest 
improvements in this line. A number of the different 
machines have been patented since Jan. 1, 1900, and an 
examination into their merits and capabilities will prove 
very interesting. The Egan Company will forward one 
of these hangers to any of our readers who may be 
interested and will write for it, and will also furnish 
price and full particulars. 

The Mechanic, which to the present time has been 
published as an advertising periodical by the H. B. 
Smith Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J., will here- 
after be conducted independently, with John Adams 
Heinson as editor, as a sort of monthly review of 
articles of interest to woodworkers and machinists ap- 
pearing in the various magazine and trade periodicals of 
the country. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has installed 
at Wilmerding, Pa., a power plant of 1,500-horse power 
which occupies a floor space of only 25x20 feet. The 
plant consists of three steam turbines of 500-horse 
power. The bed plate of each machine is 16 feet 7 inches 
by 4 feet 3 inches. On account of the absence of recip- 
rocating parts the foundations consist of ordinary brick 
piers. Doubtless the next few years will see rapid intro- 
duction of the steam turbine in place of the present type 
of steam engine, both on account of its compactness and 
because of its greater efficiency in certain uses. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


654,782—-Log turning attachment. Alfred G. Campbell, 
Sherbrooke, Canada, assignor to the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany, same place. 

654,829—Saw sharpening machine. Lars L. Filstrup, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor of one-half to Henry P. Schofield, same 


place. 

654,843—-Saw support and guide. Henry P. Schofield, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor of one-half to F. L. Filstrup, same place. 

654,844—-Saw sharpening machine. Henry P. Schofield, 
Seong, Ill., assignor of one-half to F. L. Filstrup, same 
place. 

654,845—Saw support. Henry P. Schofield, Chicago, I1., 
assignor of one-half to I’. L. Filstrup, same place. 

655,059—-Saw. John L. Caruthers, San Antonio, Tex. The 
peculiarity of this saw is that the blade is tapered from the 
front edge to the back and the edge of the cutting teeth 
extend diagonally entirely across the face of the saw, the 
teeth also having a slant toward the end of the saw. Each 
tooth, therefore, acts as a chisel with its edge extending 
obliquely across the entire face of the cut. ; 

653,690—Charles McDonner, Wausaukee, Wis. Saw set. 

653,824—Edwin G. Shortridge, Samuel J. Myers and 
Watson D. Irvin, Kokomo, Ind. Saw swage. 

654,296—Louis D. Vogel, Omaha, Neb. Woodworking 
machine. 

654,365—Arthur L. Stowell and Arthur H. Rounds, Gays 
Mills, Wis. Clamp for laying flooring. 

654,431—Orrin R. Bolton, Grand Rapids, Mich. Machine 
for patching saws. 


IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


Short Interviews with Southwestern Lumbermen—Steady Improvement in the Situation at St. 
Louis—A Brisk Retail Trade in the Southwest—<After the Ball’’ at New Orleans— 
Increased Orders at Texas Mills—Reaching Out for More Cuban Trade. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN [ILLS and DEALERS. 


John F. Rutherford, of the Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark., has been doing double work 
tor the past three weeks, G. W. Ritchie of the same 
company having been confined to his house with a 
severe attack of fever, The Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, which is one of the institutions of Pine Bluff, 
is doing a heavy business in yellow pine lumber as 
well as in its specialties of sash, doors and_ blinds, 
cypress shingles, etc. Mr. Rutherford reports that the 
shipping trade of his company has shown a gratifying 
increase this season and that demand for the past 
month has improved perceptibly. The company now 
has a selling agency at Kansas City in charge of Scott 
Rusk, a well known lumberman there. 

Vice-president McMillan, of the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., who recently _re- 
turned from a visit to his old home, La Crosse, Wis., 
states that work at the big mill at the former city 
is progressing in good shape. The yards now con- 
tain over 6,000,000 feet and the company intends accu- 
mulating about 15,000,000 feet before it is actively 
on the market as a seller. Trade is good through the 
Kansas City selling office, which is in charge of Mr. 
Kendall, but the company is not pushing sales as much 
as it will when stocks are larger. By early fall Mr. 
MeMillan expects that his company will be in excel- 
lent shape to handle the large volume of business 
which is due this concern. 

The Blue Lake Lumber Company, of Little Rock, 
Ark., whose hardwood mills are at Blue Lake, Miss,, 
on the Illinois Central railroad, reports that dry stock 
is accumulating and the company will soon be on the 
market as a seller. This company was organized last 
spring by L. H. Roots and Charles Neimeyer, both of 
Little Rock. Recently the Neimeyer interest was pur- 
chased and the stock is now owned by L. H. Roots, 
who has taken active management of the company’s 
affairs. The specialties of the concern are oak and 
cypress lumber. 

The decided feature of the yellow pine market for 
the past two weeks, both at the southwestern mills 
and the St. Louis selling agencies, has been the demand 
for dimensions. The right hand side of the list has 
been very strong, the demand coming chiefly from the 
country yards. The general feeling is that these yards 
are “evening up” their stocks, Last winter, as will 
be remembered, there was an unusual demand for fin- 
ishing lumber flowing in particular from these same 
yards, and now dimension stuff is in favor. Stocks 
at the mills are badly broken. 

C. D. Johnson, manager of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, has recently returned from a trip 
to the mills of his company in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. Mr. Johnson looks for a large trade this fall for 
yellow pine lumber, both from the country yards and 
the cities. At the present time demand is good with 
a tendency to increase and prices are firm and steady. 

Manager F, G. Dickman, who has charge of the 
St. Louis office for William Buchanan, reports trade 
as in good shape with firm values. He cited as an 
instance of the steadiness of prices an order recently 
received by him for a number of cars of yellow pine, 
the party ordering stating that the lumber could be 
shipped providing prices were on the basis of July 1. 
Mr. Dickman filled out the higher prices of three weeks 
later and sent them to the customer stating that he 
would be glad to fill the order at the latter figures 
and the answer came back promptly to do so. 

Joseph Perkins, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 
pany, wholesale yellow pine dealer of St. Louis, said 
yesterday: “Renew our advertisement in the Lumber- 
man. We are satisfied that we have secured good pay- 
ing results from it, for we have traced them out. We 
have heard from retailers who are not on our own 
mailing lists and we think an advertisement in the 
Lumberman helps us.” George R. Hogg, of the same 
firm, advises that country trade is good but St. Louis 
local trade is not large enough to “go round” among 
the sellers. At present city trade is of the hand-to- 
mouth kind, 

Tom Whitmarsh, the popular manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, of St. Louis, is holding 
down the office work during Mr. Ferguson’s sojourn in 
Canada. Mr. Whitmarsh states that there is a big 
demand for dimension stuff, with little or no stock at 
the mills. No. 2 boards are also scarce and there is 
too much accumulation of uppers. In his opinion 
many of the yards laid in stocks of the latter last 
winter and they are now evening up by ordering dimen- 
sion. Mr. Ferguson writes from Toronto, Canada, that 
he is enjoying weather of 65 degrees which, compared 
with a thermometer at St. Louis in the nineties, makes 
one seeks the summer gardens. 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany of St. Louis, has been invited to deliver a series 
of campaign speeches in that city and is now busy 
preparing them. He announces that he will impart 
political information from the tail end of carts and 
from dry goods boxes to the “hoi polloi” of south St. 
Louis during August and September, but those who 
know “Harry” best say that he will tell them where 
to buy yellow pine lumber. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, reports a good demand for yellow 


pine dimension and a good list of orders on his books, 
This company, with mills at McMurrain, Ark., is mak- 
ing a reputation in the trade. 

The Big Four Lumber Company, whose yellow pine 
mills are at Thornton, Bearden and Little Bay, with 
selling headquarters at St. Louis, reports a good trade 
from the country yards. John C. McLachlin, manager 
of the selling department, is in good spirits over the 
present situation and says that orders, prices and col- 
lections are good. 

Phin. Kimball, of Rankin & Kimball, large hardwood 
operators in St, Louis, has gone north on a business 
trip. 

3. J. Neimeyer, president of the Monarch Lumber 
Company, is out of the city for a few days. M. C. 
Smith, vice-president of the company, states that trade 
has improved wonderfully during the past fortnight, 
and that yellow pine dimensions are scarce and badly 
wanted by the country yards. 

Alfred Bennett, of the Holladay-Klotz Land & Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis, advises that the city trade 
for the past month has been heavy, his company sell- 
ing over 100 cars of yellow pine here. Country demand 
is also good and the Holladay-Klotz company is enjoy- 
ing its full share of business. 

Curtis M. Jennings, of the well known yellow pine 
railroad timber firm of Berthold & Jennings, St. Louis, 
is in Canada enjoying a brief vacation, He will return 
sometime in August. 

John J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, 
is in the southwest on a visit to his yellow pine mills. 





THE FREEMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


The Freeman Lumber Company, whose yellow pine 
mills are at Millville, Ark., on the Cotton Belt railroad 
just south of Pine Bluff, announces on another page that 
it will sell its output direct after August 1, with selling 
headquarters at 506 Fullerton building, St. Louis. 
Messrs. J. A. Freeman and M. C. Smith will have charge 
of the office, both gentlemen well known and enjoying a 
high reputation in yellow pine lumber circles. 

The Freeman Lumber Company has a wide and favor- 
able reputation among the trade for the excellence of its 
product. J. A. Freeman, who founded the company, 
spent nine years at the mill in Arkansas, and it was 
through his efforts that the company gained a large line 
of customers throughout the country. Since it became 
one of the group of mills included in the Monarch Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis, Mr. Freeman’s work has 
been somewhat apart from the Millville plant, although 
still retaining his stock in the Freeman Lumber Com- 
pany. Under the new arrangement he will devote his 


time to the St..Louis office, and, associated with Mr.. 


Smith, the sales department will be handled by two men 
of wide experience. 

The stock sawed by the Freeman Lumber Company 
at Millville is both upper grades and dimensions. The 
capacity is about 17,000,000 feet annually, and as the 
company now has an overstock of about 5,000,000 feet, 
this year’s output will exceed 20,000,000. 

The half page announcement elsewhere in this issue 
will be read with interest by the retail trade and others. 
The separation from the Monarch Lumber Company was 
entirely amicable, it being deemed wise to sell direct. 
M. C, Smith will remain with the latter company during 
the month of August, and then go with Mr. Freeman. 

The Monarch Lumber Company will continue business 
at its present offices in the Equitable building, A. J. 
Neimeyer, whose name has been long associated with 
yellow pine, being in charge as president of the concern. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo,, August 1.—Dealers in this market re- 
port an improvement as rapid as they had any reason to 
expect. There is probably no branch of the lumber trade 
that is not in a much better condition than it was a few 
weeks ago and, while all woods are not yet bringing 
more money, the situation is such that it is easy to see 
the tendency of things is upward; there is no longer 
doubt with anyone that the turning point has been 
passed. Such woods as are classed as building material 
have already advanced in price, the new basis of values 
is easily maintained and it is but a question of weeks 
before there will be a further advance. Those who sup- 
ply the factories must necessarily move more slowly, but 
they have the confidence that is the father of a higher 
basis of values. A few weeks ago the dealers in build- 
ing material were flooded with inquiries and now they 
are filled up with orders. Today there is a large number 
of inquiries coming in from all classes of woodworking 
factories and past experience warrants the belief that a 
marked improvement in business is imminent. 

The business of the past week shows a marked in- 
crease in some lines and a slight increase in all. Travel- 
ing salesmen report that it is much easier to secure 
orders, that there is less effort made to even up things 
by kicking at grades, that people are more inclined to 
depart from the hand-to-mouth method of buying they 
have adhered to so religiously during the past three or 
four months and that there is a much better feeling pre- 
vailing over the whole consuming territory. A point 
worthy of note and which is made much of by the local 
wholesalers is that there is a great desire on the part of 
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the purchasers of lumber to have deliveries made as 
rapidly as possible. Nearly all orders have instructions 
attached to ship immediately and it is regarded as proof 
positive that country stock conditions demand prompt 
shipments. The yellow pine people have been so flooded 
with business of this character during the past few 
weeks that a number of circulars have been sent out ask- 
ing the buyers of lumber to be as patient as possible for 
the sudden rush of business necessarily causes some 
delay in filling orders, while Various other conditions at 
the mills have combined to hold things back. It is 
noticed, also, that there are no orders being canceled 
because of slow deliveries. 

The movement of lumber into the city during the past 
week shows a decrease when comparison is made with 
the preceding week, the wet weather at the southern 
mills having had its effect upon the movement of stock 
out of that country. The shipments show a marked 
increase, which must have all been the result of an 
increase in the business of the local yards. To quote the 
figures, the receipts aggregated 24,839,000 feet and the 
shipments were 16,224,000 feet. The receipts and ship- 
ments during July have been given out by the St. Louis 
Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange and the 
comparison drawn with the corresponding month of last 
year is interesting in that it shows gains have been 
made all along the line. The receipts by rail were 8,368 
cars, while during July of last year receipts were 7,273 
cars. The receipts by river, exclusive of rafted white 
pine from the upper Mississippi, were 5,428,000 feet, 
against 5,020,000 feet last year. The shipments were 
5,277 cars, compared with 5,129 cars last vear. 

All classes of yellow pine are moving readily, the 
strongest demand being for dimension and other common 
stock, Orders for special bill stuff are also in strong evi- 
dence. A number of inquiries are out calling for prices on 
large amounts of car material, but there are fewer orders 
being placed than were expected for this season, the car 
shops reporting that the railroads are not ordering new 
rolling stock as freely as they were earlier in the season. 
The price situation is particularly strong and the ten- 
dency of the talk among the wholesalers is toward a 
further advance in the near future. 

In hardwoods there has not been as direct evidence of 
improved conditions as there has in yellow pine, but 
there has been improvement just the same. 

The daily papers have been making considerable men- 
tion of a raft of white pine lumber which is now on the 
way down the river for the Knapp-Stout & Co. Company, 
of this city. It is claimed that it is the largest raft ever 
brought down the river, being 768 feet long and 256 feet 
wide and containing 9,000,000 feet of lumber, besides a 
deckload or sixty carloads of shingles and lath. It is 
reported here that the raft struck a pier in the bridge at 
Louisiana, Mo., last night, and that the lumber piled up 
on the Satellite, the bow-boat, so rapidly that she was 
completely demolished. 

John J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, 
has returned from the southern country, where he was 
arranging to start up the mill of his company at Nor- 
fleet, Ark., which has not been in operation for a few 
months. The rush of business made it imperative to 
materially increase the output of the Camden plant. 
Mr. Cochran reports that wet weather is interfering 
with shipments to some extent, but that the mills are 
running on pretty good time. He is particularly pleased 
at the present business situation and thinks the outlook 
was never better than at present. The Camden Lumber 
Company is mailing two of as handsome calendars as 
have been sent out in many a long day. 

Capt, Harris, of the Loyd G. Harris Manufacturing 
Company, has gone to the northern lake region for sev- 
eral weeks of outing and rest from business cares. 

William Lothmann, of the Hafner-Lothmann Manufac- 
turing Company, has returned from an extended visit to 
the cypress mills and reports that he found mill stocks 
very light for this season of the year. He says the mills 
seem to have an abundance of orders on hand and all are 
being pushed to their fullest capacity. 

A. T. Gerrans returned this week from a business trip 
to England and says he found the business situation on 
that side of the pond fairly good, but that it has been 
somewhat affected of late by the conditions prevailing in 
this country. Large amounts of American woods were 
dumped on the English markets and pric:s have suffered 
to some extent. 


THE KANSAS-I1ISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 31.—Talks with a number 
of the wholesalers of Kansas City develop the fact that 
the demand for July has been about normal, that there 
has been no great disposition on the part of the deal- 
ers to buy heavily in anticipation of future trade, 
neither has there been any noticeable holding back of 
orders when lumber has been needed. The demand for 
yellow pine and cypress has been more satisfactory 
than that for other kinds of lumber in this territory, 
and the outlook for trade in these lines is good, prom- 
ising a heavy volume of business during the fall months. 
The few jobbers here who handle red cedar shingles 
do not report heavy business during July, the unset- 
tled condition of prices being largely to blame for this 
condition. 

The country demand for sash and doors has been 
lagging for weeks, July, however, is never a heavy 
month in this line, and the jobbers here look for an 
improvement in their line during August. 

The hardwood trade is still light, and prices are 
somewhat weak, but would probably be much worse 
were it not for the fact that the hardwood mills in 
the south have never had to contend against so much 
wet weather as they have this year, and, in spite 
of the fact that the demand has not been heavy for 
a good many weeks, stocks at the mills are accumu- 
lating slowly, and dry stocks of hardwoods are pretty 





nearly as hard to get hold of as they were last year. 

From the standpoint of the retailer the demand in 
most sections of the southwest is largely prospective. 
In some localities, and particularly in Oklahoma, the 
dealers report a brisk trade and plenty of lumber mov- 
ing, but for the most part farmers have not yet begun 
to build. There is no reason why they should not use 
lumber freely this coming fall as they have never been 
so prosperous as they are this year, and there is every 
reason to justify the prediction of a heavy country 
trade in the territory tributary to Kansas City. There 
is, however, a feeling among the consumers in a good 
many localities that the dealer is charging too much 
for his lumber.. A good deal of the lumber in many 
yards was bought early in the year when prices were 
high, and it is hard for the retail dealer to lower his 
prices to correspond with the reductions made by whole- 
salers during April, May and June. At the same time 
the consumer seems to have learned that lumber gen- 
rally has declined, and cannot understand why the 
decline has not reached his locality. 

M. B. Nelson, manager of the sales department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, left here for Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 26. It is understood that when 
Mr, Nelson returns to Kansas City he will no longer 
be a bachelor. In fact he left for the purpose of being 
married, the wedding to take place at Washington, the 
bride being Miss May Milhon, a charming young lady 
of Kansas City, who at present is summering with her 
parents in the east. 

Will A. Pickering, Charles 8. Keith and Ora Darnell 
have shaken ‘the dust of Kansas City from their feet 
for a while, and are on a fishing expedition at and 
around Lime Island, Mich., together with William Eddy 
Barns and George K. Smith, of St. Louis. 

Major J. W. Sanborn and William B. Hill have just 
returned from a trip among the lakes where they caught 
some big fish—so they say. 





CRESCENT CITY LUMBER TRADE. 


New ORr-EANS, LA., July 31.—There is no use telling 
what happened in New Orleans last week. All the 
world knows it. There is also no use in stating that 
business did not suffer as a result of the riots which 
stained the history of the town. In spite of the futility 
of recounting the instances of the week’s bloodshed, 
however, it is of interest to the lumber world to know 
that the manufacturers of New Orleans found them- 
selves under the painful necessity of working a wofully 
inadequate force or closing down. Several of the manu- 
facturers in the lumber line preferred shutting down. 

There is one thing which should be understood, not 
only by the lumber world, but by every business man 
in the country, and that is that the mob which went 
around the city assaulting negroes had neither the aid 
nor the sympathy of the solid men of the community. 
They were anathema to every man who had the inter- 
ests of the city at heart. As soon as the situation 
became critical, every able-bodied man tendered his serv- 
ices to the mayor to suppress the disorder. There were 
three volunteers who were rejected to every one volun- 
teer who was accepted. This fact alone is sufficient to 
show the temper of New Orleans. Now the trouble is 
all over and this morning the lumber mills which were 
shut down Thursday, Friday and Saturday were in full 
swing. No further trouble is anticipated. 

Speaking from a standpoint other than local it may 
be said that as the summer advances the conditions sur- 
rounding the local trade continue to improve. Indeed 
the qualification may be stricken out, for the disturb- 
ances last week were but of a few days. Business is as 
surely picking up with the lumber manufacturers as 
the sun shines and the southwest is one of the best cor- 
ners of the country. Railroad building was never more 
rapid and every tie that is laid, every new car that is 
built, means just that much to the lumberman, in what- 
ever walk of life. ‘There is prospectively a large demand 
from domestic sources, and the foreign demand is keep- 
ing up remarkably well. Prices are being maintained 
all along the line, and as soon as the fall trade opens 
up there will be much doing. 

T. Gordon Reddy, jr., a victim of the Garig shooting 
in Baton Rouge some time ago, is now entirely well. He 
was discharged from the care of his physician yester- 
day and immediately left for Bowie. Just before leav- 
ing he said that his prosecution of the men who shot 
him would commence at once. The array of legal talent 
retained by him is imposing. 

Railroad building in Mississippi is all the go. The Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad is rapidly making a thriving ter- 
ritory out of a wilderness and virgin fields of lumber are 
being utilized which might have lain waste for years 
had it not been for the touch of the Midas finger, in the 
shape of steel rails, which put it in communication with 
the world. Now there is talk of the building of a rail- 
road from Jackson to Columbus and thence to the coal 
fields of Alabama. 

The people of Hattiesburg, Miss., are becoming 
aroused on the subject of manufactures and the latest 
manifestation of the feeling which reigns in the enter- 
prising little city was the organization of a stock com- 
pany, composed of the leading business men of the town, 
which will erect a sash, door and blind factory. The 
amount of capital stock was fixed at $25,000 and at the 
first meeting held relative to this enterprise $10,000 
was subscribed. - 

John Ryan, representing the Chicago Export Com- 
pany, was in Alexandria last week. His company makes 
headquarters at Ruston and is doing a big business in 
the export trade. Just previous to his departure from 
Alexandria the people he represents chartered the bark 
Flora, The Flora will be used in carrying 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber from the Urania Lumber Company, fifty 
miles north of Alexandria, on the Iron Mountain rail- 


road, to Antwerp. New Orleans will be the port through 
which the lumber will pass. 

Henry E. Hartner, president of the Urania Lumber 
Company, is negotiating for enough steel rails to extend 
the twelve miles of road already in operation. 





AMONG THE CALCASIBU MILLS. 


WestTLake, La., July 30.—There is no marked change 
to be noted in the condition of the trade at this point. 
Some of the mills report yard orders more numerous 
during the past week, while others report no change 
whatever. On the whole, the movement of yard stock 
continues slow. There is, however, a perceptible increase 
in letters of inquiry for prices and estimates, but as a 
rule there is a diversity of opinion between the buyer 
and seller as to the value of stock, the mill man holding 
out for list prices, confident that by waiting a few weeks 
he will secure a fair equivalent for his product. 

The continued urgent demand for structural material 
is a redeeming feature of the trade. The saw mills have 
all they can do to keep pace with the call for special 
stuff, while the planers are making comparatively good 
time on the same class of work, filling in the intervals 
on scattering orders from yard dealers. Large build- 
ing operations in neighboring towns and cities have 
done much toward tiding over the dull season for the 
Calcasieu mills. A number of sizable schedules were 
booked during the past week for the class of stock 
mentioned, including a large bill ot stuff for municipal 
improvements in a northern city. 

The demand for railway material continues to show 
the same activity that has prevailed for the past twelve 
months. Prices on this class of stock have advanced 
a step during the past ten days. The weather has been 
unfavorable for shipping during the entire month, and 
as usual, the oldest inhabitants come forward and state 
that this has been the wettest season since the year 
*33. For local planters, however, rain is just the thing 
to insure abundant harvests. The large rice crops now 
growing, if successfully gathered, will result in a 
strong local demand for lumber this fall and winter. 

The Grant shingle mill, controlled by the Perkins & 
Miller Lumber Company, started up last week with a 
good supply of choice cypress timber that assures it a 
run of several months. The company is now in a posi- 
tion to offer “Bagdad Bests” to the trade in carload lots. 

The Norris mills are in operation once more, under 
the management of the genial Mayor H. B. Norris. 

George T. Lock, representing Lock, Moore & Co., left 
last Friday for San Antonio and other western points, 
in the interest of his concern. 

R. Krause, of the Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, 
has just finished receiving some 30,000 logs for his com- 
pany, entailing many days of hard work in the sun and 
rain, much to the detriment of Rudolph’s pink and 
white complexion. 

The schooners George Lock, Normandie, Casodore and 
Lake Austin cleared recently for Corpus Christi with 
ties and railway material for the Mexican National 
railroad. 

D. M. Wilson, a prominent Galveston dealer, did busi- 
ness with the local mills last week. 

The J. A. Bel Lumber Company added an improved 
J. A. Fay & Co. matcher to its planer equipment re- 
cently. 

The Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company’s Mount Hope 
mill is shut down, the company not being able to secure 
an adequate supply of logs for the continuous opera- 
tion of both mills. 


FROM THE SABINE DISTRICT. 


ORANGE, TEX., July 30.—The big lumber manufactur- 
ing concerns at this place report for the week just ended 
quite a noticeable increase in the number of orders for 
yard stock coming in from the interior, especially from 
the cotton producing sections, where cotton picking is 
now in progress and the staple being sent to market. It 
is encouraging to the manufacturers after such a season 
of sluggish demand to note this improvement and they 
feel confident that henceforth there will be a good 
demand for yard stock for the balance of the year. 

The incessant rains for some time past have inter- 
fered considerably with the operation of planing mills, 
especially those working air-dried stock exclusively, 
and as a consequence shipments of lumber by rail from 
this point have not been as great as they would have 
been otherwise. However, the large amount of railroad 
material sent away from the mills has served to keep the 
average of shipments near the usual mark. 

While the list adopted at St. Louis on the 18th inst. 
has not yet reached the point that lumbermen in this 
section think conditions justify, still they are highly 
gratified that the members of the association have come 
together. and established a basis and anticipate bene- 
ficial results to the trade generally from their action. 

Lumber manufacturers at this point have been con- 
siderably interested for some time past in a question 
that seriously affected the life of the lumber industry 
at Orange, viz.: the proposed regulations restricting the 
running of loose logs or sack rafts on the Sabine river, 
which regulations were proposed to be enforced by the 
secretary of war. Last week a committee from the 
Orange mills, consisting of L. Miller, president of the 
L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company; C. F. Pannewitz, 
general manager of the Orange Lumber Company and 
D. R. Wingate Lumber Company, and Charles M. Rein, 
of the Orange Leader, representing the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company and the Bancroft Lumber Company, 
accompanied by Congressman 8. B. Cooper, went to 
Washington to lay the case before the secretary of war 
and to endeavor to obtain his consent to allow matters 
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io remain as they were as regards the running of tim- 
ber on the navigable streams in this section. ‘This com- 
mittee has not yet returned, but a dispatch from Wash- 
ington in the daily press makes the gratifying announce- 
ment that it was successful in its mission and that 
no harmful regulations will be imposed upon the run- 
ning of timber, and logs will continue to be floated down 
the river to the mills as heretofore. 

The demand for railroad material shows no abate- 
ment at this point, and all of the mills are still loaded 
up with this class of business. Some big tie contracts 
are being filled here that keep all the mills busy and 
five mills at this place are running full time and one 
mill double time. 

The constantly lessening number of vessels available 
for the lumber traffic and the increasing rate of freights 
across the ocean are causing lumber exporters at this 
place to be rather cautious as to embarking in any large 
undertakings, and few new orders for export material 
are being placed here just now. Previous contracts yet 
unfilled are suflicient to keep the mills engaged in cut- 
ting for this trade busy for thirty or sixty days yet, 
and it is hoped by that time that conditions will have 
so adjusted themselves as to allow the booking of much 
of the business that is offering from the other side. In 
view of the scarcity of tonnage and the high rate of 
freight, the only kind of export business that finds favor 
here now is that sold f. o. b. Sabine Pass or Galveston 
and occasional orders of this kind are booked, 

The Sabine Export Company, of this place, one of the 
largest lumber exporting firms west of the Mississippi, 
is making some heavy shipments now, from both Sabine 
Pass and Galveston. At the former port it is now load- 
ing the steamship Hydra and at the latter the steam- 
ships Peerless and Irada. 

The Morgan Lumber Company, another strong export- 
ing concern, of this place, is loading the steamship Ida 
at Sabine Pass and is making a large shipment from 
Galveston on the steamship Orange Branch. 

The Orange and Wingate companies are preparing 
to load the American bark Ceres, now due at Sabine 
Pass, with railroad material for shipment to Tampico, 
Mexico. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company is also mak- 
ing a heavy shipment of lumber to Mexico, via Sabine 
Pass, the shipment going from that port to Vera Cruz. 

C. R. Cummings, of the exporting firm of C. R. Cum- 
mings & Co., Houston, Tex., and Hamburg, Germany, 
was here during the week and placed orders with mills 
at this place for material for export. 

W. E. Mount, secretary-treasurer of the Gibson Cy- 
press Lumber Company, of Gibson, La., spent several 
days in Orange during the week. He reports the cypress 
business flourishing and the mill putting in full time. 

The A. E. Smith & Sons mill at this place made a ship- 
ment of cypress shingles to Galveston this week on the 
schooner Silas. 

H. R. Field, office manager for the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, took a short vacation and spent sev- 
eral days in Galveston with his family, who are spending 
the summer there. 

Alexander Gilmer, the veteran Jumberman, is at home 
again after an extended business trip out into the state, 
where he ‘has a number of yards. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


Mosite, ALA., July 31.—The wet weather which pre- 
vailed for several weeks materially curtailing the export 
of wood goods, has passed away, and _ the pleasant 
weather lately enjoyed seems to have acted as an incen- 
tive to the loading of vessels. Each day the custom- 
house records show that several hundred thousand feet 
of lumber and timber have gone out. During the past 
week Mobile exported 5,316,595 feet of lumber, while 
the exports since September 1, and including this week, 
amounted to 140,971,537 feet, against 70,751,537 feet 
for the same time last year. The exports of hewn tim- 
ber for the past week were 85,213 cubic feet; sawn tim- 
ber, 373,154 cubue feet, and 300,000 feet of hardwoods. 

The market here shows some signs of improvement, 
and prices are about what they were during the months 
of January and February when lumber was in such 
great demand. Mr. Yonge, manager of the Southern 
States Lumber Company, Pensacola, states that he finds 
prices not more than 25 cents a thousand feet below the 
highest obtained this year. The same condition obtains 
here, with the possible exception of Cuban lumber, but 
even that commodity is showing signs of improvement. 

There are in port at present twelve steamships, three 
ships, six barks and five schooners, with a large fleet 
up cleared and sailed for Mobile. 

The Export Bureau of Information will hold its reg- 
ular monthly meeting in this city on Wednesday, August 
1, and quite a lot of important business will come up for 
discussion. This organization is composed of mill men 
whose plants are located along the gulf coast from New 
Orleans to Pensacola, 

The secretary of this organization furnishes a copy 
of his report bearing directly on the Cuban business, 
as follows: 

To the Members: Your secretary has been at work for 
the past thirty days, by correspondence and otherwise, ‘thor- 
oughly investigating the conditions now obtaining in Havana, 
and in a general way the existing state of business through- 
out the js'and of Cuba. 

The present condition of trade in Havana is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory to the mill men of this section. This is due 
to the fact that Cuban merchants, in the absence of a per- 
sonal repryentation of the mill men, and relying on the pro- 
tection of their interests by the Cuban courts, do not hesitate, 
when it is to their advantage, to decline to protect their con- 
tracts with the mill men or the American shipper, as the case 
may be, and have in many cases declined the payment of 
drafts against shipments. This has caused such shipments to 
be thrown on the open market and sold for account of the 
mill man at considerable loss, with the result that the Cuban 


trade is now being looked upon with much disfavor—in fact, 
to such an extent that many of the shippers decline to make 
quotations on the ordinary terms, but demand cash prior to 
shipment. This demand of the mill men naturally meets with 
much disfavor in Cuba, and finding, upon investigation, that 
there is no American lumber yard at Havana, it has occurred 
to me that the time has come for the mill men of this section 
to take advantage of the opportunity to open a yard and sales 
agency for the sale of their product on the island. It is my 
conviction that a large and profitable business can be worked 
up in a short time. It was also learned from the United 
States governmcit officials that, at equal prices, they would 
give such an agency all of their business. ‘They further 
express themselves as being pleased at the prospect of having 
an American lumber company carrying a stock at Havana, 
which they stated would be a great benefit to themselves, and 
would undoubtedly result in a greater profit and less risk to 
the American mill man than if shipped in direct cargo lots to 
Cuba, taking chances of drafts being protested. 

I learned that the prevailing prices of common rough lum- 
ber at Havana are $28 to $30 a thousand feet, and dressed 
lumber is from $3 to $5 a thousand higher. These prices are 
taken from the invoices of Spanish merchants to buyers, 
which invoices my informant, a thoroughly reliable man, had 
seen personally; and as this lumber had cost the Spanish 
merchant $19.50 to $20, a large profit is very apparent. 

We are told that a suitable lot can be rented cheap for this 
purpose, and the running expenses would be small compara- 
tively speaking, while the yard would show a profit from the 
very day it was started. The Cuban trade seems to be a 
sort of basis for the lumber market of the gulf coast, and 
the solution of the matter seems to be to find an outlet for 
the cheaper grades of lumber which necessarily accumulate at 
the mills. 

The high price paid for prime lumber is an invitation to 
make ¢f much of it as possible, and mill men tell me that the 
consequence is that the cheaper grades are accumulating at 
an alarming rate, and after careful investigation my belief is 
that a wholesale yard in the city of Havana is the only solu- 
tion of the problem. 

We learn that the sale of tobacco has not been made set, 
and will not be for several months ; as soon as planters begin 
selling, money will be more plentiful and a good trade this 
fall and winter is an assured fact. 

Iloping that these facts will prove of interest to our mem- 
bers, I am, yours truly, W. J. KILDUFF, Secretary. 

The above information was gathered for the benefit 
of the members, and the result will probably be the 
establishment of one or more first class yards in Havana. 
By so doing the cheap grades of yellow pine can be dis- 
posed of at a profit. 

The Seaboard Manufacturing Company, of Fairford, 
Ala., will extend its logging road to Healing Springs, 
Ala., a distance of ten miles. It is the intention of the 
Company to ultimately connect with the Mobile & Ohio 
railroad at or near Bucatuna, Miss. 

L. R. Branno, Wilmer, Ala., has sold an interest in 
his milling property to Vaughn & White, Mallett, Miss. 

The new circular saw mill of the H. Weston Lumber 
Company, Logtown, Miss., will be in operation by Jan- 
uary 1. The machinery is all modern and it is said that 
the mill will have a capacity of about 75,000 feet a day. 

The Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company, Pearling- 
ton, Miss., has built a new dry kiln of large proportions. 

J. D, Hand, Dolive, Ala., was a recent Mobile visitor. 

A movement is under way to build a modern sash and 
blind factory at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The Bradley Timber Company has been organized at 
Beaver Meadow, Ala., with E. G. Bradley and N. E. 
Turner stockholders. The company owns a saw mill at 
that point which will be run to its full capacity. 

The Native Lumber Company, Howison, Miss., is 
extending its logging road from Howison to Bluff Creek, 
Miss. It has eighteen miles already built and in oper- 
ation, which is about half the distance. The company 
has just received a 35-ton locomotive, and this, in addi- 
tion to the two now in operation, gives all the logs 
needed to keep the big mill running full time. Eventu- 
ally this road will no doubt run into Moss Point, when 
a big revenue could be derived from the many industries 
of that thriving and growing town. 

The labor troubles at Moss Point, Miss., are now 
almost a forgotten topic and the mills are running full 
time, with full crews. Business is good and prices well 
maintained, 

The season for contracting for the year’s output of 
prime is at hand, and it is safe to say that this grade 
will bring $1.50 to $3 more than it did last season. 





THE GEORGIA COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., July 30.—There has been an aver- 
age falling off in lumber and timber shipments from all 
the south Atlantic ports, attributed to the shaky market 
in June, while the improvement early in July was fol- 
lowed at once by the war fever that is now hovering over 
China, However, the unsteady condition of the market 
hardly exists now, as prices remain firm on the recently 
agreed scale. But the war cloud has undoubtedly caused 
these slow shipments. 

Locally the market is not much affected for home con- 
sumption. The great amount of building that began 
last fall shows so far no cessation, and permits for fall 
and winter building all through southeast Georgia con- 
tinue to be recorded. 

The longshoremen’s strike at Darien and Sapelo is 
finally off, much to the relief of these ports. There 
were no grounds to begin a strike, but peace had pre- 
vailed so long that the darkeys had to do something to 
vary the monotony. Vessels were not badly hampered, 
as most of them came over to Brunswick and loaded. 

The Crespien island mill and timber property, that 
was recently reported as being sold to the Cook-Taylor 
Company, has changed owners in part again. John A. 
Ward and William B. Townsend have purchased the 
mill and machinery, which they will sell, and will 
immediately set to work to operate a turpentine farm in 
the pine belt of this property. The Cook-Taylor Com- 
pany’s possession now consists of the immense cypress 
timber land. 

The Tifton, Thomasville & Gulf railroad, which has 
just been completed from Tifton to Thomasville, runs 
through one of the finest timber sections in Georgia. In 


order to reach tide water or the gulf the stockholders 
have applied to the state for an amendment to their 
charter, which will be the means of increasing the cap- 
ital stock to $1,000,000. In getting a port outlet to this 
road the immense timber and naval store interests of that 
section will be greatly increased in value. 

The new officials of the Waycross Air Line are push- 
ing affairs right along. New rails are being sent out 
on the line to Ashley, the present terminus. ‘They report 
that by Christmas the line will enter Fitzgerald; from 
there Macon is the objective point. 

MeMillan, Mattox & Co. have organized at Screver, 
Ga., for the purpose of manufacturing crossties. 

A petition for incorporation has been advertised for 
by the Vinton Lumber Company of Alapaho, Ga. Cap- 
ital stock is to be $50,000. ‘The members of the new 
company are J, B. Vinton and T. E. Vinton, of Alapaho, 
and W. B. Seymour, of Cordele, Ga. They will do a 
general lumber manufacturing business. 

The port of Fernandina, Fla., closes its July record of 
shipping with 7,338,184 feet of lumber; 19,672 crossties, 
and 32,350 shingles. Two million feet of the lumber 
was shipped to foreign ports. 





PENSACOLA EXPORT TRADE. 


Pensacona, Fxa., July 31.—The lumber business of 
this port is holding up remarkably well for the sum- 
mer months, but when one studies the conditions this is 
not so remarkable after all, but only the natural out- 
come, <A stroll along the water front watching the busy 
tugs and the loading of the immense vessels, and a few 
interviews with the millmen and exporters lead one to 
believe that the calendar is mistaken and this cannot 
be the quiet time of summer. 

Pensacola claims the finest harbor south of Newport 
News, with a land-locked bay and thirty-three feet of 
water on the bar, and a channel 200 feet wide, with 
another appropriation already made assuring a width 
of 500 feet. The city is attracting outside capital and 
each day new enterprises loom up. <A feature noticeable 
to the periodic visitor is the number of new faces to be 
seen on the streets, even during the “dog days.” Apro- 
pos of this, as the train pulled out from Pensacola the 
other day, an intelligent looking, well-dressed stranger 
said to his neighbor on the train, a man of like caliber: 
“Do you know what I would do if I could raise $1,000,- 
000 tomorrow? Id build a cotton mill at Pensacola.” 
Said the other: “Do you know what I would do if I 
could raise $1,000,000 tomorrow? Id build a cotton 
mill at Pensacola. By the way, stranger, may I ask, 
what’s your profession.” “Newspaper.” “Ditto.” Pen- 
sacola, it goes without saying, won’t get those two cot- 
ton mills this year, but the two men knew a good thing 
when they saw it. Their ideas were all right. 

The exports of lumber and timber for the past week 
amounted to 10,703,648 feet, and this week bids fair to 
exceed the above figures. During the same period the 
custom-house clearances show four steamers with aggre- 
gate tonnage of 9,060, and five sailing vessels whose ton- 
nage was 3,931. ‘The stock of timber at Ferry Pass is 
about 60,000 pieces, nearly all of which is in the hands 
of the shippers. Sawn timber is quoted at 14¢, with 
a firm market. 

The many improvements now going up in Pensacola 
betoken the confidence that is felt by business men. 
The most noticeable of these is the wharf being built by 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad. It is said that 
the cost will amount to $1,000,000. The warehouses 
will be 1,200 feet long by 100 feet wide, with tracks on 
either side the full length of the building. 

The mill of the W. B. Wright Company is running 
full time, turning out band sawed _ yellow pine for 
Europe, South America, and the local trade. The com- 
pany also cuts cypress lumber and shingles, which find 
a ready sale in the coastwise markets. Mr, Wright has 
nearly completed one of the most powerful side-wheel tug- 
boats in the south. The boat is fitted up with all the 
latest machinery and finished like a modern residence. 

The schooner Harry O’Barrett cleared yesterday for 
Philadelphia with 1,300,000 feet of switch ties. This is 
probably the largest shipment of ties that ever left a 
gulf port. The O’Barrett is a five-masted schooner and 
hails from Bath, Me. 

A six-masted schooner is now being built at Camden, 
Me. She will be 2,750 tons net register, 335 feet over 
all, 46 feet beam and 25 feet hold. 

P. K. Yonge, manager of the Southern States Lumber 
Company, reports business fair. The company’s two 
mills are running full time, with all the business they 
can handle. 

Kk. F. Skinner, of the Skinner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Escambia, Fla., has returned from an extended 
eastern trip. 

C. C. Yonge has been appointed manager of the Gra- 
ham Lumber Company, St. Marks, Fla. The plant has 
a capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber and 100,000 shingles 
a day. Mr. Yonge is a brother of P. K. Yonge, and is 
thoroughly versed in the lumber business. 





A NEW ARKANSAS PLANT. 


Eacteton, ArK., July 28.—During the present month 
the Harris-Daman Lumber Company has completed at 
this place one of the nicest little planing mill plants to 
be found in this section of the country. The company 
has a well assorted stock of over 8,000,000 feet with 
which to supply the wishes and needs of its numerous 
customers. This little plant is located on _ the 
Kansas City & Southern railroad, about twelve miles 
north of Mena, Ark., and has a daily capacity of from 
40,000 to 50,000 feet a day. 
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THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





Indiana Manufacturers Meet at Indianapolis—Along the Cumberland River—in Western 
Tennessee—Georgia Yellow Poplar—Wisconsin Valley Hardwood 
Notes—Letters from the Trade. 





MEETING OF INDIANA HARDWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

A called meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association was held in the parlors of the Grand 
Hotel at Indianapolis, Ind., on Thursday, July 26. The 
meeting was called to order at 2:30 o’clock p. m., with 
a good attendance of members and with President Sam 
Burkholder in the chair and Secretary James Buckley 
at his post. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been read 
and approved Henry Maley, of Edinburg, Ind., was 
requested to speak on the conditions prevailing in the 
lumber market. He was followed by W. A. Bennett, of 
Cincinnati; EK. A. Swain, of Cincinnati, and F. M. Plat- 
ter, of North Vernon, Ind., on the same subject. 

A. B. Fisher, of Sullivan, Ind., favored the association 
with an interesting talk on the general lumber situation, 
paying particular attention to the manufacture of the 
different kinds of lumber and suggested methods of hand- 
ling same at a profit. His idea was to produce only 
a good article and make it worth the price asked for 
it, and owing to the rapid depletion of the forests he 
did not think it advisable to cut prices. 

The following resolution was offered and adopted: 

Resolved, That this association use its influence to urge 
upon its members to curtail the production of oak lumber in 
the state of Indiana in the interest of lumber dealers and 
manufacturers, and that the secretary notify all members of 
the association as well as the trade papers of this action. 

After a general discussion participated in by nearly 
everybody present and a general acknowledgment that 
this had been one of the most pleasant and enjoyable 
meetings ever held, the following was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered the manage- 
ment of the Grand Hotel for the kind and generous treatment 
accorded the members of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association ; that this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
and a copy be sent to the hotel company, and the same also 
be sent to the trade papers for publication. 

The secretary announced that since the last meeting 
of the association the following persons lrad been added 
to its membership: W. M. Fowler, Harrison, O.; F. M. 
Platter, North Vernon Pump Company, North Vernon, 
Ind.; N. Y. Miller, College Corner, O.; George N. VPer- 
sonett, Fairfield, Ind. 

No further business appearing, the association 
adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 


Notes of the [leeting. 

President Sam Burkholder intimates that he is going 
to buy a farm and stock it with mules. 

Although Ed Swain is now cutting oak in Ohio he 
says his heart is with the Indiana oak, as in that state 
he gets most of his logs. 

Henry Maley stated that he had a good stock of 
lumber on hand and he believed it was worth all the 
money he asked for it, and therefore he was not cutting 
prices. 

W. E. Talbert announced that all the lumber he 
is sawing this season is already contracted for. 


CUPBERLAND RIVER TRADE NEWS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—The big tide in the river 
has brought considerable Jumber to market from the 
up-river country the last week, both by boat and raft. 
The Bob Dudley came down today with a big load of 
lumber and will go back immediately to the head of 
navigation, taking advantage of the unexpected rise 
brought about by the rains, and the Dunbar will follow 
suit. A number of big rafts, too, have come down on 
this tide. Three which were tied above the city broke 
loose yesterday and striking against the piers of the 
bridge scattered and many logs will be lost unless they 
are caught down the river and returned to their owners, 
which is hardly probable. These rafts were composed of 
fine oak and poplar logs. 

There is little change in prices or business conditions 
with the lumber people. It is believed by all that busi- 
ness will get brisk as fall comes on, and it is not thought 
the presidential election will cut much figure in business 
circles. 

The death of J. P. Streight on Thursday, July 26, 
removes one of the oldest lumbermen in the city from 
earthly struggles. Mr. Streight owed considerable money 
to local lumbermen, but it is stated by his brother, 
Charles F, Streight, who is administrator, that the 
business is solvent and all creditors will be paid dollar 
for dollar. 

It is said in local lumber circles that valuable timber 
lands are to be opened between Dyersburg and the Ohio 
river in western Tennessee by the construction of a rail- 
road which is to be a branch of the Illinois Central. 
It is believed there are now ready for shipment or soon 
will be after the road is in operation 200,000 carloads of 
lumber and timber. 

The Ferguson & Palmer Company, with headquarters 
at Paducah, Ky., has one of the most conveniently 
arranged mills on the Tennessee river. It consists of a 
circular and band saw and is probably run with less 
men than any hardwood mill in the country. The com- 
pany does a big business, and has three yards, all well 
stocked with red oak, white oak, ash and poplar. 

A charter has been granted to the Beaver Dam Rail- 
way Company, of Johnson county. The proposed line 
of the railroad is from a point on the state line in John- 





son county near Damascus, Va., and along Beaver Dam 
creek to a point in the lower end of Shady valley, near 
the plant of the Empire Lumber & Milling Company. 
The road will tap a rich timber country and it is partly 
for the purpose of developing timber lands that it is 
being constructed. The incorporators are E. E. Butler, 
R. K, Donnelly, E. E. Pary, W. 'T. Smythe, H. A. Don- 
nelly and J. KE. Butler. 

F. W. Snead & Co., operating the saw and planing 
mills at Lynnville, have closed the yard they operated 
at Mt. Pleasant the past year. The great rush to the 
Mt. Pleasant phosphate fields justified the opening and 
operating of the yard, but now that the building rush 
there is over a yard is no longer profitable. 

John L. Stone and F. L. Andrews, of Coudersport, Pa., 
have just closed a deal whereby they become purchasers 
of 42,000 acres of mountain timber land near Citico 
creek, on Tellico plains, Monroe county. They will at 
once place a Targe lumber mill on the property and 
employ 500 men cutting the timber. 





WESTERN TENNESSEE NOTES. 

BROWNSVILLE, TENN,, August 1.—The lumber dealers 
here and mill men throughout the Big Hatchie and 
Forked Deer river belts are looking at the lumber situa- 
tion with a more roseate view just now, and they antici- 
pate good orders and prices within a few weeks. 

G. W. Hildebrant, of Brownsville, has his office here 
for the operation of a stave mill just put in at Stanton, 
Tenn. Near the last named point the Hatchie River 
Lumber Company has carried on extensive operations 
for several months. Their general offices are at Ateka 
and Covington, Tipton county. 

A. W. Martin has just purchased of local parties a 
saw mill which he will place near his home, Dunean, 
Solivar county, Miss. The machinery is now being 
shipped, His cut will be oak and poplar. 

John O. Bomer returned this week from a_ business 
trip to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

A lumber dealer states that large shipments the last 
fouw weeks have been made from Courtland, Ala., con- 
signed to European markets. The lumber is hardwood 
and is to be used for fancy block floors. Capt. R. H. 
genner will locate a new saw mill at Courtland. He 
has had his office and lumber resources in that section 
for some time. 

N. W. Caleutt, of Dyersburg, Tenn., is making ship- 
ments of cottonwood, gum and maple from that point. 

The A. M. Stevens Lumber Company, which has been 
in the lumber business at Dyersburg since 1847, has 
recently made additions to its plant and is turning out 
large quantities of planed goods and sawed hardwoods 
in which it deals. 





POPLAR IN GEORGIA. 


From the Okefenokee swamp in the southeast to the 
foot hills of the Great Smoky mountains in the north- 
east, there is a wide range of elevation and a great 
variety of topography in Georgia. The forest cover is 
as varied as the topography, ranging from the cypress 
and Cuban pine of the southeast through the longleaf 
pine belt, shortleaf and loblolly pine belt to the hard- 
woods of the northwest, among which is occasionally 
found genuine white pine. 

This northern and northwestern forest district of 
Georgia is comparatively little known, there being wide 





A GEORGIA POPLAR LOG. 


stretches unprovided with railroad facilities, and for 
the most part the streams are small, being the head- 
waters of rivers which flow to the ocean, the gulf or the 
Mississippi. Most of them, therefore, are smal] moun 
tain or hill brooks. The extreme northwestern part of 
the state is crossed by a large number of railroads and 
has some large streams; but after getting fifty miles 
to the east and crossing the Connesauga river the coun 
try is wild and thinly settled, as indicated above. Never- 
theless, there is something of a lumber business done in 
this section and we give here a reproduction of a photo- 
graph taken near Blue Ridge, in Fannin county. It is 
of a yellow poplar log cut by Mark, Green & Co., for 


sawing at their mill on the Toccoa river about fifteen 
miles northeast of Blue Ridge. As shown by the figures 
on the engraving, the log was 42 inches in diameter, 
12 feet long and scaled 984 feet. This by no means 
represents the largest yellow poplar timber in this 
section, but the larger growth is as yet with difficulty 
accessible. 

It may surprise some to know that the genuine yellow 
poplar grows in Georgia, but by looking at the map it 
will be seen that the mountain system on whose slopes 
grows the finest poplar now standing, extends, grad- 
ually decreasing in hight, into and through the north 
and northwestern part of Georgia. The important 
hardwoods of that section are chiefly oak, poplar and 
pencil cedar, though of course with an admixture of 
many other varieties. In regard to this photo Mark, 
Green & Co, say: 

We enclose photo of log 42 inches in diameter and 12 feet 
long, scaling 984 feet. This log is a yellow poplar, butt cut. 
It is the largest we have yet cut, but we find some larger 
that we cannot get at on account of the inconvenient situa- 
tion. We float most of our logs down Toccoa river to the 
mill, which is fifteen miles northeast of Blue Ridge, Fannim 
county, Ga. We have used the Lumberman as our guide ever 
since we have been in this business, and find it a splendid 
guide in everything in this line, especially the markets. 


THE BRISTOL DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE. 

The section of country about Bristol, Tenn.-Va., is 
becoming the location of considerable lumber opera- 
tions. Bristol is a town situated on the state line 
between Virginia and Tennessee—in fact the state line 
runs along the main street. Virgina is north, Tennes- 
see south, North Carolina but a few miles southeast, and 
Kentucky a few miles to the northwest. 

The principal lumber operator in Bristol is the Mor- 
ton, Lewis & Willey Lumber Company, which has a 
first-class band saw mill and an up-to-date planing 
mil] just outside the city limits, and a railroad some 
fifteen miles long running up the Holston valley. This 
road is used for a logging road, and passenger trains are 
run thereon as well. ‘The company’s product is white 
pine, red oak, quartered and plain sawed white oak, 
chestnut, ete. 

James Strong & Co., of Philadelphia, have recently 
acquired a large tract of timber in the vicinity of Bris- 
tol, on the line of the Virginia Southwestern railroad, 
have purchased a mill site at Bristol, and will soon 
commence the erection of a saw mill and go into lumber 
operations. 

On the line of the Norfolk & Western, in Virginia, 
in what is known as the Shady Valley district, the 
Empire Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, has acquired 
an extensive tract of white pine and hemlock timber, 
and is now engaged in the construction of a railroad 
from Abingdon, Va.—fifteen miles northeast of Bristol— 
into the timber, and the erection of a saw mill. 

At Watauga, Tenn., twenty miles southwest of Bris- 





tol, on the Southern railway, is located the Watauga. 


Lumber Company, which manufactures white pine and 
poplar, its logs coming down the Watauga river. 

At Elizabethton, Tenn., which is the junction of the 
Virginia & Southwestern and the East Tennessee & 
Western North Carolina railroads, is the plant of the 
Whiting Bros. Lumber Company. This company 
operates a single band mill, and a large planing mill 
and cutting-up plant. It produces poplar, white pine, 
oak and various hardwoods, oak flooring and cut-up 
stock generally. 

At Johnson City, twenty-five miles southwest of 
Bristo!, is the extensive hardwood and cigar-box lumber 
operation of Wm. Uptegrove & Bro., of New York; 
the extensive veneer-cutting plant of the Johnson City 
Veneer Company; the planing mill and remanufactur- 
ing plant of Wyman & Co., and the hardwood manu- 
facturing and cutting-up plant of the Harris Manu- 
facturing Company, and it is the base of operations 
of James A. Martin, the extensive operator in oak and 
poplar. 

At Pianola (Saginaw P. 0.), N. C., on the Linville 
tiver railway, a twelve-mile extension of the thirty- 
four miles of the East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina, running from Johnson City, Tenn., to Cran 
berry, N. C., is situated the new white pine operation 
of the Ritter Lumber Company. The company’s new 
band saw mil] has been in operation some months, and 
is producing an excellent quality of white pine at the 
rate of about 42,000 feet a day. A new planing mill 
is now in process of erection, which will make this a 
combined plant for the supply of white pine to the 
trade in straight or mixed orders. The sessing office of 
this company is in connection with W. M. Ritter’s gen 
eral offices at Columbus, O. 


WISCONSIN VALLEY HARDWOOD TRADE. 


Mereity, Wis., July 30.—In regard to the condition 
of the lumber market, we wish to say that trade with us 
at the present time is fair, considering the “waiting 
period” which exists at present in every industry in the 
land and which is quite natural after passing through 
the most prosperous and busy year that this country has 
ever experienced, Still, considerable lumber is being 
shipped, but of course not the amount of stock that was 
being shipped at this time last year; but last year was 
an exceptional] one. 

The stocks in this locality are not extra heavy and 
are mostly in the hands of men who paid big prices for 
logs and high wages for labor to get logs sawed and 
lumber piled and, consequently, they must get a fair 
price for their product, 

The crops, except in one or two districts, look very 
fair throughout the country and all the other conditions 
being in fine shape there is no reason why trade should 
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not come up to expectations. We have no doubt but that 
all the lumber that is now in shipping condition will be 
wanted before another stock can be obtained, and it is 
our opinion that some kinds will be very scarce, as con- 
siderable lumber was shipped green from the saw, and 
more of it before fully seasoned. On the whole, we think 
the outlook is bright for a good fall trade at reasonably 
good prices. 

We are moving considerable lumber and our custom 
ers seem to be satisfied with existing conditions. 

Geo. E. Foster LUMBER. Co. 
a a ae 
ON THE KENTUCKY RIVER. 

VaLteY View, Ky., July 31.—The continued hard 
rains here for the last two weeks have made a good log 
tide in the Kentucky river and brought out quite a num- 
ber of logs for the mills here and many passed by for 
markets below. The Barker Cedar Company is running 
full time, and the Southern Lumber Company will start 
up next week with a full force. The work boat belonging 
to the government has been at work here most of the 
summer clearing away for lock No. 9, the construction 
of which will be begun soon, employing a large force of 
men. This will be a big thing for Valley View. 

M. F. WHARTON. 


IN EASTERN ILLINOIS. 

DuQuoin, Ii., July 28.—Business is growing in this 
town and section with both the local mills and the 
retail yards, though the mills are inclined to go slow on 
product for the time being. Walker Bros, have quit saw- 
ing for the present, George Yearing has shut down for 
two weeks and John Boles will shut down next week 
for the same time. The Walker Lumber Company and 
the writer expect to begin sawing again about October 
1 on white oak. Crops are good through this season 








this year, but the last two weeks it has rained nearly 
all the time, which will ruin lots of wheat in the shock, 
L. Brown. 





MANUFACTURERS ADVISED TO CURTAIL. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Aug. 1.—In regard to prices 
on quartered oak and good plain oak the opinion was 
almost unanimous at the recent meeting of Indiana 
hardwood lumbermen at Indianapolis that good lumber 
was bringing very nearly top prices. However, we find 
that there has been a great deal of inferior stock cut 
from small logs, making a narrow run, bad manufacture 
and running from two-thirds to three-quarters common 
and low grade of firsts and seconds, which is being 
offered on the market at almost any price holders can 
obtain. A customer who wants good stock will try to 
use such inferior lumber as this as a leverage to get 
lower prices on the better qualities. 

We think there is being too much lumber manufac- 
tured and would advise all saw mill men and manufac- 
turers to curtail the output. 5S. BURKHOLDER. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Perhaps the first veneer cutting machine to be put in 
operation in the west was at Indianapolis twenty years 
ago by the Adams-Williamson Company, now the Adams- 
taymond Company. Until recently there were but 
two veneer companies at that point, but there are now 
a dozen and it claims to be the headquarters for the 
veneer industry in the United States. In walnut, 
stumps are largely used from Tennessee and other moun- 
tain states where on the mountain sides the trees were 
originally cut at a greater distance from the ground 
than on the level, Indiana stumps usually being too 
short for use in veneers. Walnut veneer is worth ten 
cents a square foot at the factories and one stump 
makes hundreds of feet. 

A number of business men and bankers of Findlay, 
O., have secured a lease of 2,600 acres of heavily tim- 
bered Virginia land. It is located on the James river 
near Richmond and the timber, estimated at 14,000,000 
feet, is principally white oak, poplar and pine. The 
head of the concern is E. B. Davis, who expects to 
locate in Virginia in September to oversee the initial 
operations. A saw mill will be erected. ‘The price 
paid was in the neighborhood of $10,000. 





LITIGATION. 


The city: council of Bangor, Me., has passed an order 
instructing the city solicitor to examine the will of Gen- 
eral Samuel F. Hersey and ascertain whether or not the 
city is entitled to receive from the estate any further 
sums than have already been received. The will be- 
gueathed the city a three-tenths interest in certain of 
the property, which included vast areas of timber lands, 
and in 1882 the city council appointed a committee to 
confer with the trustees of the estate to secure an imme- 
diate settlement. The trustees offered $100,000 in cash 
for a deed relinquishing all the city’s interest in the 
estate, which offer was then accepted. As much of the 
property was in timber land which was subject to forest 
fires, that was thought at that time to be a good settle- 
ment, but the present value of the city’s interest in the 
estate would have been something like $500,000, and the 
present effort is to attempt to break the former agree- 
ment. 

Litigation has been started by Charlotte M. Norton, 
widow of Christopher F. Norton, who died at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., about twenty years ago, owning large tracts 
of timber land, The present suit is to recover the dower 
right of the widow in the estate of her husband. These 
dower rights are now estimated to be $120,000. Suits 
have been begun against thirty different firms and indi- 
viduals. It was necessary to file the papers within the 
twenty years since the original owner’s death, which 
has been done. 
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Charles I’, Rea, representing the Ross Lumber Com- 
pany, of Arbor Vitae, Wis., spent a day in the city 
during the past week. 

J. K. Joice, manager of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, is on a southern trip, visiting the 
various concerns in which his company is interested. 

Thomas Munroe, manager of the Thayer Lumber Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich., was in the city a day or two 
this week on business connected with his company. 

Frank Gould, manager of the Chicago branch of H. 
Disston & Co., of Philadelphia, made a short trip to 
the latter city this week in the interests of his con- 
cern, 

J. P. Underwood, the lumber and timber operator, 
has left the city with his family for the east to take 
about a month’s vacation among the 6ummer resorts 
of the Atlantic coast. 

When last heard from W. L. Sharp, of FE. L. Roberts 
& Co., this city, was taking in the sights at Yellowstone 
National Park. He left for the west early in July and 
was expected home some time this week. 

Peter McRae, the well known Escanaba (Mich.) lum- 
berman, has been inspecting some timber lands in Wash- 
ington upon his way home from a trip to New Mexico 
to investigate a copper mine in which he is interested. 

Archippus Strong, of Buffalo, N. Y., is to be the gen- 
eral manager of a large lumber plant to be located at 
Bristol, Tenn., by James Strong & Co., and is having a 
$10,000 cottage built in that city. 

J. G. Startup was on one of his periodical trips 
to Chicago early this week on behalf of the H. J. Miller 
Lumber Company, of Chehalis, Wash, Jerry Startup 
is one of the most popular men selling west coast 
products. 

W. W. Fullam, of the well known retail firm -of 
Fullam & Son, Blue Springs, Neb., was a visitor to 
the Lumberman office this week and reported a satis- 
factory state of affairs in Nebraska. Mr. Fullam is 
enjoying a vacation in Chicago, accompanied by his son. 

M. J. Holden, of M. J. Holden & Son, lumber dealers 
at Adams, Mass., is retiring from that firm after thirty 
years in business at that point. His son, George H. 
Holden, will continue the business, of which he has had 
almost entire charge during late years. 

J. 8. Butterfield, president of the Butterfield Lumber 
Company of Norfield, Miss., was in Chicago a few days 
ago. He stated that his concern had all the business 
that it could take care of with reasonable promptness 
of delivery and was not at present actively soliciting 
orders. 

H. A. Conner, until recently foreman of the Mississippi 
& Rum River Boom Company, at Little Falls, Minn., 
has resigned that position in order to accept the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of lumbering and _ log- 
ging in the northern part of Minnesota for the Pine 
Tree Lumber Company. 

W. F. Harwood, manager of T. F. Harwood & Son, 
the well known lumber dealers of Bloomington, IIl., 
was in the city this week on a short business visit. 
Mr, Harwood states that trade at Bloomington has been 
fairly good thus far, but he anticipates an improve- 
ment during the last half of the season, 

C. A. Goodyear, the Chicago lumberman whose mill 
is at Tomah, Wis., is almost a stranger at home, for 
he is spending the summer at his cottage on Blue lake, 
near Star lake, Wis., with his family. Nevertheless, 
he dropped into the city a week ago to see how things 
were going on and left for the lake again on Tuesday 
evening. 

C. L, Cross, Chicago representative of the Southern 
Cypress Company, Limited, reports the sale of a neat 
bill of cypress lumber this week for shipment to 
a summer resort on Plum Lake, in northern Wisconsin. 
Some of the lumber ordered was evidently for boat 
building purposes, but the bulk of the bill was for resi- 
dence construction, 

H. B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Company, this 
city, is supposed this week to be frolicking with the salt 
sea waves somewhere in the neighborhood of New York 
city, and incidentally keeping an eye on the barometer 
of the sash and door trade, though his eastern trip is 
ostensibly for pleasure only. He expects to be absent 
for a couple of weeks. 

Angus McGowan, of Madison, Wis., a well known 
lumber dealer of that place, was in the city during 
the past week on his way home from his summer out- 
ing at Picton, Ont, Mr. McGowan stated that he was 
much improved by his outing and was now ready to 
tackle the fall demand in earnest. His family will 
remain in the Dominion for several weeks longer. 

George T. Houston, of George T. Houston & Co., hard- 
wood manufacturers and wholesalers of this city, started 
last week on a southern trip, intending to be absent 
about two weeks, in which interval he aimed to visit 
the properties, manufacturing and otherwise, in which 
the firm is interested at Cairo, Memphis, Bigbee, Miss., 
and elsewhere. 

F. F. Fish, of the Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, 


Chicago, returned the first of the week from a western 
trip, during which he visited Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., 
Atchison, Kans., and Kansas City Mo. Mr. Fish seemed 
to think business was good out through that section and 
intimated that he gathered in a number of new sub- 
scribers for the Foster agency during his travels. 


G. A, Penley, a lumber expert of Montgomery, Ala., 
has recently returned from an inspection of a valua- 
ble tract of Cuban timber, consisting of some 40,000 
acres, lying directly off the coast about sixty miles from 
Cienfuegos, ‘The syndicate which Mr. Penley repre- 
sents proposes to at once set up a mill and get out the 
lumber for export, He expects to return to Cuba within 
a month and inaugurate the work. 

R. C. Clark, of Oregon, Ill., who travels in this state 
for the Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, Wis., was 
a welcome caller at the Lumberman office on Wednesday 
of last week. Mr. Clark is not disposed to complain 
of the volume of business, for he says he has sold more 
lumber so far this year than he did during the same 
period in 1899, During July demand was rather quiet, 
but his last trip developed a better feeling among 
retailers and he looks for a good trade during the fall 
months. 


N. 8, Alderson, of Langley & Alderson, the well known 
merchants and loggers of Merrill, Wis., together with 
his friends, D. M. Phinney, and Max Berlowitz, well 
known business men of Merrill, all being accompanied 
by their families, spent last week at ’Gene Shepard’s 
new summer resort at Ballard lake, near Star lake, Wis. 
On Sunday last Mr. Alderson gave his friends a trip to 
the scene of the firm’s logging operations at Black Oak 
lake, fourteen miles northeast of Star lake, and the jaunt 
was greatly enjoyed by all. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Lumberman’s 
Mutual Insurance Company of Mansfield, O., held 
recently, . H. Houston, the secretary, resigned and A. J. 
Somerville was appointed to succeed him. Mr. Somerville 
has been connected with the company since its organ- 
ization and his personal knowledge of many of the risks 
eminently qualifies him for the office to which he has 
been appointed. The Lumberman feels assured that 
under his capable direction and the efficient management 
of President E. 8. Nail, the Lumberman’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, of Mansfield, O., will continue to grow 
and prosper, 

Alfred Bennett, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., called upon the Lumberman this week. Mr. 
Bennett reports a good run of business upon the part 
of his concern and prophesies a large fall trade, which 
will be probably hampered by the usual car shortage. 
This latter feature has already made its appearance 
in a small way in the southwest. The Holladay-Klotz 
Land & Lumber Company has a run of orders and ship- 
ments about equal to its production and altogether is 
enjoying a trade which bids fair to be quite as profit- 
able as that of last year. 

Kk. C. Dennett, representing the Missouri Lumber & 
Mining Company, of Grandin, Mo., was a caller on the 
Lumberman this week. Mr. Dennett has recently estab- 
lished an office in this city on the eighth floor of the 
Marquette building, at Dearborn and Adams streets, 
and will shortly remove his family to Chicago and make 
his permanent residence here. Mr. Dennett has been 
in this territory for several months past and ‘thas met 
with such good success in disposing of the output of the 
company above named that the company very properly 
concluded it best to establish a branch office at this 
paint. The product of yellow pine of the Missouri Lum- 
ber Company is widely known in this section for its uni- 
form quality and excellent manufacture, and no doubt 
the location of a branch office at Chicago will prove in 
a high degree beneficial to the interests of the company. 


The Norwood & Butterfield Company, whose opera- 
tions are at Norfield, Miss., has been replaced by the 
Butterfield Lumber Company, F. W. Norwood, whose 
name appeared in the old corporate title, having some 
years ago disposed of his interest to the other members 
of the company. The new form recognizes the facts of 
the chief ownership of the company. ‘The capital stock 
of the company has been increased to $325,000, with a 
heavy surplus in addition. The company itself, in its 
own name, holds about 35,000 acres of uncut 
long leaf timber, while members of the  com- 
pany own about 15,000 acres more, all in a 
practically compact body. The officials of the company 
are J. S. Butterfield, president; C. S. Butterfield, vice- 
president; Frank Arend, secretary, and W. W. Butter- 
field, treasurer. The directory is completed, in addi- 
tion to the above, by George L. Burch, of Dubuque, Ia., 
and Ralph B. Butterfield. 


Earl Palmer, manager of the Ferguson & Palmer 
Company, extensive hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
Paducah, Ky., formerly located at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was a visitor in the city on Monday of this week, and 
made a welcome call at the office of the Lumberman. 
Mr. Palmer, with his wife and their five sturdy boys, 
has been sojourning for several weeks past at the Wald- 
heim, a popular summer resort at Star lake, Wis., where 
they have been endeavoring to get rid of more or less 
malaria that had been absorbed during the past year 
at their new southern home. Mr. Palmer’s boys, two 
of whom are grown almost to manhood, attracted much 
attention among the guests at the summer resort named 
by reason of their healthy appearance, uniform good 
nature and polite bearing, and naturally their parents 
are proud of them. Referring to the lumber trade, Mr. 
Palmer says that while ash and plain oak are some- 
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what dull at the present time, he has nevertheless found 
a steadily good demand for his output of quartered 
white oak and poplar. This company exercises. unusual 
care in the manufacture of its quartered white oak, 
and is therefore enabled to dispose of it at good prices 
to parties in this country who know a good article when 
they see it, as well as in the export trade. He believes 
that the present stagnation in hardwoods is but a 
temporary condition and that along toward fall buyers 
will begin to want lumber and will find that stocks are 
not as heavy as they had anticipated, with a consequent 
hardening of values. 

A welcome visitor in Chicago Wednesday was W. 8. 
Harvey, the well known lumberman and capitalist of 
Philadelphia, who was in the city on a brief business 
trip. Mr, Harvey was at one time a resident of Chi- 
cago, connected with Washington Butcher’s Sons, of 
Philadelphia and Chicago, who were at one time among 
the leading provision packers of the country. Mr. Har- 
vey is interested in timber and lumber in the southeast 
and is looked upon as one of the brightest men in the 
business. He is perhaps better known to the trade at 
large because of his prominence in lumber tariff matters 
during the last campaign in congress than in other 
ways, though in the section in which he operates he is 
widely known as an investor and mill and railroad 
operator. 

Phin Kimball, of the hardwood firm of Rankin & 
Kimball, St. Louis, Mo., which operates hardwood mills 
in the lower Mississippi valley, was in Chicago this 
week and discussed the hardwood situation at some 
length. While it is admitted that the movement is not 
active at present, there is still a volume of trade that 
would have been considered large two or three years 
ago, which, coupled with the unfavorable logging condi- 
tions at the southern mills, has made stock in that ter- 
ritory scarce. There is very little dry lumber of any 
sort, and in some varieties there is a practical famine. 
Red oak is particularly scarce. A peculiarity of the 
cottonwood trade is that box boards are especially dif- 
ficult to obtain and high in price. Ordinarily the upper 
grades of cottonwood move less readily than the lower 
grades from which boxes are made, but the reverse 
seems to be the case just now. Mr. Kimball, from his 
observations in southern territory and from his knowl- 
edge of the conditions of stock with manufacturers, 
believes in the stability of the hardwood market and 
that the present lull in demand is but temporary. 

V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, Chi- 


cago, left Monday night for Duluth, Minn., to look after, 


the affairs of the Mashek Lumber Company at that 
place, in which he is interested. Joseph Miksak, also 
of the Pilsen Lumber Company and the Mashek Lum- 
ber Company, returned last Saturday from Duluth and 
has been in charge of affairs at the Chicago yard this 
week. Mr. Miksak says there has been no apparent 
weakening in prices for lumber at Duluth, though the 
docks are getting well filled with lumber. The new 
mill of the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, at Long- 
year Lake, Minn., in which Messrs. Miksak and Mashek 
are interested, has been sawing steadily of late and has 
accumulated a stock of about 2,000,000 feet at the mill. 
The cut of this mill is to be marketed by the Mashek 
Lumber Company, of Duluth. Considerable of the prod- 
uct has already been disposed of to the mines in the 
territory adjacent to the mill, and it is not thought that 
much of the stock there will be brought to Chicago by 
the Pilsen Lumber Company. The latter carried over a 
considerable block of last year’s cut at Duluth, which 
has been brought forward to Chicago this spring and 
summer, supplemented as occasion required by other 
purchases at cargo and interior mills. 





A New Company at Davenport. 


Notice has been received that the Major-Crull Lumber 
Company has been organized at Davenport, Ia., with « 
capital stock of $50,000. The company intends to 
handle yellow pine, cypress, oak, Pacific coast, southern 
and other woods in a wholesale way and also supply the 
retail trade with anything desired in the various lines. 
The office, yards and warehouse of the company will be 
located at the northwest corner of Kighth and Harrison 
streets, Davenport. 

The officers consist of C. W. Major, president; S. H. 
Morehead, vice-president; W. H. Crecellus, treasurer, 
and E. S. Crull, secretary. C. W. Major is the well 
known retail lumberman of Ottumwa, Ia., where he 
has been in business for the past nineteen years. He 
will remove to Davenport and become the resident man- 
ager of the new concern. E. 8S. Crull will look after the 
sales department of the wholesale end, a position for 
which he is eminently fitted. He has been in the lum- 
ber business for the past eight years and is well known 
among retailers of Illinois and Jowa through having 
handled the stocks of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, of Cosmopolis, Wash., and the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Company, of Fordyce, Ark. 

The city sales department will be in charge of J. ¥. 
Nebergall, who has been engaged in the contracting busi- 
ness at Davenport, but has given it up in order to 
become connected with the new company. 


Big Shingle Purchases. 


The Arthur Gourley Company, of Chicago, has not 
cornered the shingle market, but it has been industrious- 
ly buying up the best brands of shingles manufactured 
at points on Lake Michigan and now probably has the 

-largest shingle stock of any wholesale concern in the 
country. Its supply consists of such well known 
brands as the Babcock, Filer and Cartier, manufactured 
at Manistee, and at Menominee the company has pur- 


chased the entire shingle output of Burns & Hicks. The 
Menominee stock is to be handled largely in direct ship- 
ments by rail, but the Manistee shingles will mostly be 
brought to Chicago by water and distributed through the 
company’s yard here, In addition to the heavy pur- 
chases above referred to the company has a heavy stock 
of low grade shingles in its Chicago yard; is a large 
distributer of west coast red cedar shingles and makes 
a specialty of the California redwood shingle, being one 
of the largest handlers of the latter in the territory east 
of the Rocky mountains. Dealers who are in the mar- 
ket for shingles will find the Arthur Gourley Company 
is in position to furnish any kind in any quantity and 
at the lowest market prices. 





John [Mason Loomis Dead. 


There died on Thursday of this week at his residence 
in this city Col. John Mason Loomis, one of Chicago’s 
oldest and most respected citizens and a pioneer and 
leader among its lumbermen. Born in Connecticut in 
1825 he went to Milwaukee in 1846 where he entered 
the employ of a lumber firm and at the end of a year 
bought out his employers, giving his note for the amount. 
In 1852 he removed his business to Chicago, where he 
remained. He had an honorable military career during 
the civil war, after which he organized the Pere Mar- 
quette Lumber Company. He was prominent in busi- 
ness, social and religious circles and no citizen will be 
more missed, 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Preparing for Illinois Hoo-Hoo Day. 


The communication sent out a couple of weeks ago 
by Vicegerent J. L. Glaser, of the northern district of 
Illinois, and Vicegerent H. S. Candee, of the southern 
district, announcing a program for celebrating Hoo-Hoo 
day in Chicago on September 8, is meeting with ready 
response from the members. Vicegerent Glaser states 
that he has received a large number of replies, all of 
which, with one exception, promise the production of 
«a candidate. Here are a couple of samples which will 
give an indication of the tenor of the replies: 

CuicaGo, July 19.—J. L. Glaser, Vicegerent Snark: 
circular received. A good thing. Push it along. I 
be there with candidate or the $10.98. 

Catro, ILu., July 21.—J. L. Glaser, Vicegerent Snark: 
Replying to your circular letter of the 19th inst., beg to 
state that the arrangement outlined in same meets with 
my entire approval. Will do my best to secure at least 
one good eligible candidate, but failing in this will send 
$10.98. 

Vicegerent Glaser wants it distinctly understood that 
he does not want the money of members; each mem- 
ber is simply charged up with a candidate and it is 
doubtful if $10.98 will be accepted as an equivalent, 
From the replies already received it is evident that 
September 8 will be a great day in the annals of Hoo- 
Hoo and that Chicago will on that date witness one 
of the biggest concatenations ever held. The proposi- 
tion is to have not less than 99 regular candidates and 
at least nine applicants for honorary membership. 
Work of initiation will begin at 2 p. m. and will be 
followed in the evening by a banquet and theater party. 
Each member who produces a candidate at the con- 
catenation will be entitled to free admission to the 
entire show. 





Your 
will 


PPP 
Concatenation at farshalltown, Ja. 


Vicegerent Snark Hugh W. Hogue, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, for the western district of that state, assisted 
by Vicegerent Snark M, L. Chapman, of Dubuque, for 
the eastern district, will hold a joint concatenation at 
Marshalltown on Saturday, September 8, in celebration 
cf Hoo-Hoo Day. Full details of the affair have not 
yet been arranged, but the brethren above named are 
preparing for a big concatenation and desire the hearty 
co-operation of the members of the order in their juris- 
diction. A royal good time is assured. 

BAAD LDADLD III ISIS TS 


The Southern Review of Commerce in its efforts to 
interest lumbermen in its write-up scheme, whereby it 
declares each and every concern the best in the line, 
does not use good discretion in approaching the lumber 
trade. It is continually running across lumber con- 
cerns which, when approached with a proposition to 
insert a eulogistie “editorial” without charge but with 
suggestions that a certain number of copies of the 
paper be paid for, the charge for which would amply 
repay the publishers for the expense, become suspicious 
of the scheme at once. The Ruddock Cypress Com- 
pany, of Ruddock, La., pencils this comment on one 
of the Review’s “editorials” which it sends to the Lum- 
berman: “What’s the matter with the R. C. Co.? 
It’s all right, don’t you think? How I would like to 
be the editor—or the iceman—these days.” 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


While the lumber market is still afflicted with mid- 
summer guietness, there are a number of straws w hich 
point in the direction of immediate improvement. In 
some of the large distributing markets the last ten 
days have witnessed a moderate increase in the demand, 
while inquiries have swelled to a volume that is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. An undertone of cheerfulness is 
heard from nearly every section, voiced alike by retail- 








ers, wholesalers and mill men. No such trade as that 
cf last year is looked for this fall, but dealers do 
expect a good healthy demand and general conditions 
point to a realization of these expectations. In nearly 
every kind of lumber or lumber product prices have 
been undergoing a process of readjustment during the 
past three months. That process is about completed. 
On some things values are not clearly defined perhaps, 
nor are they likely to be until the demand reaches nor- 
mal volume. But the downward tendency seems to 
have been checked. On most kinds of lumber and on 
doors and mill work it is believed that the early 
August prices represent the low point of the season, 
while southern pine has stiffened up a little since the 
beginning of July. Poplar and cypress are practically 
the only woods that have held to the level of last 
Wwinter’s quotations, but neither of these attempted the 
lofty flight indulged in by other woods during 1899. 
White pine values show only a moderate decline, the 
average being probably 75 cents to $1 a thousand. The 
southern pines, spruce and hemlock have dropped all 
the way from #2 to $5 a thousand, bringing them down 
to a point where customers can no longer complain of 
the unreasonable prices asked by mill men. Under 
present conditions the retailer can see safety if not 
substantial profit in stocking up for fall requirements. 
These may not be anticipated to a large extent, but there 
promises to be enough buying by retailers during August 
to make a satisfactory trade in yard stock of all kinds. 
as + 7. 

For the past month government reports have shown 
a steady improvement in crop prospects. ‘The bulletin 
issued on July 31 states that the drouth prevailing at the 
close of the previous week in the Atlantic coast district 
has been wholly relieved by local rains, except in south- 
ern Florida, and the week as a whole in the district east 
of the Rocky mountains has been one of highly favorable 
temperature conditions, with generally abundant moist- 
ure. On the Pacific coast the conditions were also gen- 
erally favorable, although the eastern portions of Oregon 
and Washington experienced high temperatures. ‘The 
corn crop had made splendid progress during the week. 
All reports from the states of the central valleys indi- 
cate that it has made rapid growth and that the early 
planting is nearing maturity over the southern portion 
of the principal corn states. Spring wheat is turning 
out better than had been expected earlier in the season. 
The harvest is now general in the Red river valley and 
is progressing favorably in the southern portion of the 
spring wheat region. The dry warm weather has rap- 
idly matured the crop in North Dakota, where, owing to 
short straw, much had to be mown. In southern Min- 
nesota a large part of the crop is in shock, and in the 
northern portion of the state the wheat heads are 
reported as well filled. In South Dakota fair to good 
yields are indicated in the extreme southeastern coun- 
ties, the crop being poor to fair elsewhere, but gener- 
ally of good quality. Over the eastern and western 
portions of the cotton region there has been a material 
improvement in the condition of the crop, but in the 
central district it has suffered from continued rains. In 
Texas the crop has been generally Jaid by in good condi- 
tion. The general range of prices on farm products is 
considerably higher than it was a year ago, and this fact 
taken in connection with good crops promises well for 
the lumber trade this fall in agricultural sections. 

7 oe * 

Yellow pine mill men are looking for an active trade 
in the southwest this fall. The big crops in that sec- 
tion have put the farmers on a good financial basis and 
retailers generally note a quickening of the consump- 
tive demand. Since the adoption of the new list prices 
are assuming something like stability. It is not claimed 
that all the mills are firmly maintaining this list, but 
those who are holding to it seem to be getting their 
share of the business. There are indications of a pro- 
nounced car shortage in the southwest this fall, difficulty 
having already been expenienced in getting cars promptly. 
Realizing this phase of the situation, it is said that 
heavy buyers are placing orders with the wholesalers and 
arranging to get their stocks in before the car shortage 
reaches an acute stage. Railroad men say that the 
movement of grain to the market will soon absorb all 
the available rolling stock and predict that mill men 
will have fully as much difficulty in getting cars this 
season as they did last. The movement of yard stock 
into the Texas territory is not particularly heavy, but 
of late there has been a perceptible increase in inquiry. 
There continues to be an urgent demand for structural 
material, and as a rule the southern mills have about 
all this business they can take care of. The call for rail- 
way material keeps up well, and it is reported from West- 
lake that prices on this class of stock have advanced a 
little within recent time. Continued rains during the 
last two months have been somewhat of a drawback to 
lumber trade in the south, but conditions in this respect 
have improved and of late mill operations have not been 
delayed greatly on this account. Our reports from Mo- 
bile and Pensacola indicate a steady demand for south- 
ern pine in the export trade, while the interior trade, 
which has been quiet for some time, is beginning to show 
signs of improvement. Prices at Mobile are reported to 
be about what they were during January and February. 

— a ot 

Minneapolis advices are to the effect that the mills 
at that point may be compelled to close down dgain. 
The boom company will have finished turning the sup- 
ply of logs on hand this week, and the large drive 
which was started some time ago from Brainerd is 
making slow progress. Unless heavy rains shall soon 
fall in northern Minnesota considerable delay will be 
experienced in getting these logs to Minneapolis. It is 
predicted by one of the leading mill men at that point 
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that the logs cannot reach there inside of two or three 
weeks at the earliest. From all over northern Minnesota 
come reports of continued delay in getting logs down to 
the mills, and this naturally tends to stiffen the mar- 
ket, although trade during July has been comparatively 
light. Mill men in the interior are looking for an 
active demand for white pine this fall, and when trade 
does start up they expect it to come with a rush. At 
the head of the lakes a more general and widespread 
inquiry is reported for the last few days than for a 
long time previous, and there have been more sales, 
though not in quantity of material disposed of, than 
in a similar period for several months. Mill men are 
holding their stocks at the list and most of the sales 
made are said to have been at full figures, though it 
is believed prices are shaded a little where large lots are 
involved. Freight rates to the eastern markets remain 
on a basis of $2.25 to Buffalo, but the break this week 
in iron rates may result in a temporary weakness in 
lumber freights. It is said that some charters have 
been placed for less than $2.25 for Cleveland, but on 
the whole Jumbermen are not looking for much lower 
rates by water. 

Western hemlock prices have slipped a cog during 
the past week. The sending out of lower lists by some 
concerns has broken the market, quotations having been 
made in some instances from $1.50 to $2.50 a thousand 
below the July list of the Wisconsin association. <A 
general meeting of Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers 
has been called for August 7, and a strong effort will 
be made to readjust values at that time. Eastern hem 
lock manufacturers have gotten their prices down to a 
more uniform basis than has prevailed for two or three 
months past, and the situation in that section in re 
spect to hemlock now appears to be improving. 

Disappointment is expressed by some of our eastern 
correspondents because conditions in that locality have 
not developed the improvement that had been looked for. 
But the lower range of prices for building material is 
beginning to be felt and a number of projected building 
operations are reported from New York and other large 
eastern cities. The general condition of trade in the 
east is clearly outlined by our Buffalo correspondent. 
According to his statement it would appear that the 
eastern consumers are still refusing to pay asking prices 
for western lumber, but the wholesalers who handle 
such stock are forced by the strength of the western mar- 
ket to refuse the making of concessions. ‘The eastern 
buyers have not as yet provided for their winter stocks 
to the usual extent. The general situation is summed 
up in the statement that trade is slow and nothing set- 
tled, although reports of scarcity in certain low grades 
It is felt that these grades at least are safe, 
and perhaps the higher grades are also. 
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Increase, 


In the North Carolina pine district conditions are 
slowly but gradually improving. Low stocks at northern 
and eastern yards are compelling dealers in those see 
tions to place orders, and the mill men are holding out 
for full list prices or better. The supply of better grades 
is getting low at the mills, and with the exception of the 
box grades the reduction of output by the mill men has 
kept the supply well in hand. On the whole, it is stated 
that trade at the present time is equal in volume to the 
average midsummer business and at prices that are very 
acceptable. ; 

* * * 

It is reported from New Orleans that the cypress mill 
men of that section have decided to defer for the present 
the contemplated advance on thick stock. Dry cypress 
is still in light supply at the mills, with demand keeping 
up a good average for the summer months. At the 
Atlantie coast cypress mills stocks of both green and 
dry are light, the supply on July 1 aggregating only 
about 30,000 feet, while at the same date last year the 
mills had about 27,000 feet of dry cypress on hand. 

* * * 

The shingle market has been comparatively quiet so 
far this year. Prices for white cedar and white pine 
shingles are lower than at the beginning of the season, 
but it is believed the low point has been reached and 
that the tendency for the balance of the year will be 
slightly upward. One concern in Chicago has recently 
bought up most of the better brands of white cedars 
manufactured at Lake Michigan points and this will 
naturally have a tendency to strengthen prices at the 
mills. No improvement is reported in prices for west 
coast shingles in the Mississippi valley states, sales dur- 
ing the week having been made on the basis of $2 for 
Extras on a 50-cent rate of freight. Our Seaitle corre- 
spondent reports, however, that there has been a slight 
change for the better in the shingle situation. The im- 
provement is not sufficient to warrant the starting up 
of the mills which are now closed, but as stocks on hand 
in the eastern yards are said to be unusuatly low mill 
men and wholesalers on the coast believe: there is good 
business in sight for the fall months. 

* * * 


The rail and cargo trade in Pacific coast lumber is dull 
at present, but this is a usual feature during midsum- 
mer. In the cargo trade vessels continue scarce and 
freight rates are maintained on a high basis. The ina- 
bility to get boats for cargo shipments has forced some 
of the water mills into the interior trade and rail ship- 
ments from Washington and Oregon to California have 
been quite heavy during the past two months. There is 
a good inquiry for lumber from eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, where a large crop is now being har- 
vested. -The majority of the mills on the coast are run-» 
ning steadily and cedar and spruce specialties are sell- 
ing well. Considerable complaint of dullness is heard, 


however, among the mills that cater to car construction 
and railroad repair trade, 
* * * 

Hardwood conditions have improved slightly within 
the past month. There is not the volume of demand that 
characterized this season a year ago, but in many cases 
wholesalers report about an average July business, with 
prices holding about even. The furniture expositions 
which were held at different cities last month were 
largely attended and it is said some good sales are being 
negotiated as a result. Prices on quartered oak have not 
recovered from the depression of earlier in the season, 
but many mill men claim they are still able to get full 
prices for the best quality of stock. White ash is some- 
thing of a drug on the market at present, but it does not 
appear that stocks are heavy and when the implement 
and wagon factories begin looking about to supply their 
wants for the coming season, as they are expected to do 
within the next month or so, values are likely to stiffen 
a little. Mill operations in the hardwood sections of the 
south are still being delayed by wet weather, though the 
rains of late in that section have not been so heavy nor 
so continuous as they were earlier in the season. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. There is a distinctly better feeling this 
week among wholesale yard dealers in this city. Some 
of them report a steadily increasing demand both from 
city and country within the past ten days, while the 
inquiry is developing a volume which promises well for 
future business. Orders from the country show that 
dealers are shaping up stocks and filling in broken assort- 
ments for the fall trade. Heretofore buying by country 
retailers has been almost entirely of a hand-to-mouth 
character, but now they seem to have reached the con- 
clusion that prices are as low as they will go and are 
willing to provide somewhat in advance for fall require- 
ments. The most significant thing about these orders 
is that there are seldom any questions asked regarding 
prices. So far as this market is concerned the same 
basis is being maintained that has prevailed for three 
months past. The July price list has been reaffirmed for 
August and if anything the market is a little stiffer 
than it was a month ago. Short piece stuff is selling 
at $15 to $15.50 and on common stock boards the range 
is about $19 to $22 for No. 1, according to width, in 
lengths up to and including 16 feet; $17 to $19 for 
No. 2 and $15 to $17 for No. 38. No. 1 white pine lath 
are quoted at $3.75, but this is the top price. It is said 
that white pine lath are being delivered in this market 
from the north at about $3 a thousand and probably the 
average price out of the yards in a wholesale way would 
not be above $3.50. 

lor the past month shipments have been falling a lit- 
tle behind the record for the same month a year ago, 
but for the season up to August 1 the shipments are 
nearly 40,000,000 feet greater than for the like period 
in 1899. Karly in the season receipts gained heavily 
over the receipts of a year ago, but since the middle of 
June they have been falling off and now the total is 
about equal to that of last season on August 1." Stocks 
have been kept well assorted, however, by rail shipments 
from interior mills in the north and through their con- 
servative policy wholesale dealers here have about got- 
ten rid of their high-priced lumber. This puts them in 
good shape for the fall business, but for the balance of 
the season they are likely to continue sorting up by 
rail purchases, as piece stuff can be brought in by rail 
almost as cheaply as it can by cargo. No break in 
prices at the cargo mills on Lake Superior has been 
reported here, but, as stated a week ago, there is a 
slightly easier feeling at the mills on Lake Michigan. 
Interior mills in the north are said to be holding up 
prices a little better than they did a month ago. Occa- 
sionally there are reports of low prices, but these may 
usually be traced to special freight rates. 

Commission dealers on the cargo market report a 
little more inquiry and a better feeling evident on the 
part of both buyers and shippers. For white pine piece 
stuff 25 cents a thousand more is offered than was paid 
in sales made a week or two ago, the range for short 
lengths by the cargo being $12.75 to $13. One Lake 
Superior mill man refused an offer of $13 at Chicago 
this week for his piece stuff, but it is a stock which 
contains a large percentage of 12-inch. Hemlock piece 
stuff is offered freely on the cargo market and sales are 
made at $9 to $9.50 for the short lengths. Shingles 
by the cargo have been dragging a little of late, with 
prices ranging from $2 to $2.05 for Extras, but as it is 
reported one concern here has bought up from 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 shingles on Lake Michigan it is expected 
the market will now stiffen a little. © 

Prospects for local business are more encouraging, 
but the situation will not be entirely satisfactory until 
a definite settlement of the labor troubles has taken 
place. This week work was started on one large build- 
ing by non-union labor and without police protection, 
no difficulty being experienced in getting men. The 
strikers are generally reported to be resuming work, 
many of them accepting jobs alongside of non-union men 
and working under the rules of the contractors’ associa- 
tion. It is reported that several of the carpenters’ 
unions are about at the point of withdrawing from the 
Building Trades Council.and if this action should be 
taken the result would probably be a general breaking 
up of the union forces. The contractors are holding 
out as strongly as ever against the recognition of the 
Building Trades Council, that being about the only 
point now at issue. The daily list of building permits 








begins to show an occasional good-sized structure. For 
instance, on Tuesday permits were issued for a_ three- 
story brick flat building to cost $40,000 and a three-story 


apartment building to cost $50,000, in addition to several 
smaller structures ranging in cost from $1,000 up to 
$8,000. The architects seem to have plenty of work 
on hand and if the labor situation were only cleared up 
there should be considerable building in the city and 
suburbs this fall. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 28. 















LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
GOOD 0:0 0.0'0:0:0000:66.0000 5000:0000.0:060000 080000 cbees seen 6,339,000 
GED 0. viniccc cn0cce cece seccescsnces ccccccicsceesceses Qe neeeee 10,839, 
PAID os oiiksieicdindscseserccen nan says Cakes 10 637,000 4,500,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to JULY 28, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 
1900... occcccccccccccces cove cccccccccccccccceccces (a saeO00 115,485,000 
1BDD 0000 ccccccccescvcccceccccccccs cosccccccccccc t0hyl43,000 172,144,000 
Tncrease....... oneseee 9,579,000 
Rain cis xtd's dn oes 20 56,659,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 238. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
BOND ss v.cnicn vinse.cnu ves pevnncconnscbeseenecescones EOD 3,349,000 
1BBD 2.0.00. 000000 000000 0000 recs cece soccce cevececcese ht OlG,00l 4,254,000 
DOOTORED s occ ccscccesvecvcdsscvctcccccscsce 900,000 905,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JULY 28, INCLUSIVE. 








LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

° ++ 437,664,000 116.007.0000 

seeeeeeee + 399,346,000 110,610,000 

Increase. .......00. Perr ere Trey Tee 28,318 000 5,897,000 
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Minneapolis, Minn. White pine manufacturers report 
an increased inquiry from northwestern retailers, which 
is taken as indicative of a large volume of business as 
soon 2s the fall harvest is over. Most country stocks 
have been reduced to small proportions, it being antici- 
pated on the part of the retailers that there would be no 
interference with sawing operations this summer end 
that as soon as the manufacturers began to accumulate 
large supplies they would begin to weaken on values. 
However, the supplies have not accumulated with manu- 
facturers owing to conditions which are too well known 
in the lumber trade to bear repetition. Instead of there 
being any weakness in the situation as the scason has 
advanced, prices have become firmer and stronger and at 
last the retailers are beginning to recognize this fact. 
They are preparing to take on fair stocks for the fall 
trade and judging from the sentiment expressed by the 
retail trade they are beginning to take the same view 
of the situation as the manufacturers. The movement 
of white pine during August promises to be unusually 
large and will undoubtedly make up for the falling off 
in shipments during July, which is now a patent fact 
since the table of receipts and = shipments — has 
been given out in this city. This falling off 
in shipments is larger than most  manufactur- 
ers were willing to concede it would be a 
week ago, but it is due largely to natural causes and 
has no bearing on future business. Karly in July the 
northwest was suffering from the sensational reports 
sent out of a crop failure, ete. This had a deterrent 
effect on buying and caused a feeling of uncertainty in 
sections where the crops were all right and where no 
such feeling should have found lodgment. Since it has 
become apparent that the northwest would not suffer 
materially from crop failure, business has been grad- 
ually improving, as is apparent from a scrutiny of the 
figures in the tables given below. 

The mill situation this week is unsatisfactory to the 
majority of manufacturers. It was believed when the 
hig drive came down the first of July enough logs would 
he provided to permit the mills to continue in operation 
until the river was frozen up. This big drive will be 
exhausted this week, and the nearest logs are over a 
hundred miles away. There is no likelihood that they 
will reach the city for a week or ten days at the earliest 
and the prospects are that no great supplies will arrive 
inside of two weeks. A number of the mills will be 
obliged to close down Saturday night or Monday and 
these will remain idle until the next big drive drrives. 
This will cause a further curtailment in the cut at this 
point and it is not unlikely that Minneapolis will show at 
the end of the season a third less cut than a year ago. 
When it is known that the movement of white pine the 
first six months of the year was almost equal to the 
same period in 1899, when production was excessive, it 
can be readily understood that such frequent interrup- 
tions during the hight of the sawing season will un- 
doubtedly affect values and give them a firmer tendency 
than ever before. 

The receipts and shipments for the past weck are 


as follows: 
teceipts, ft. Shipments. ft. 


WORMGMONS 6iic. 8a Wieiicp ivan 210,000 1,425,000 
FN ECT ER Ree 240,000 1,035,000 
ea 646 kt bas we ROR 240,000 1,005,000 
3: eee eee eee 315,000 1,425,000 
SR 465,000 1,170,000 
NE rides Fon ee eee ee 8's 195,000 810,000 

OUR ck ois\e's sie swe b's 1,665,000 6.870,000 
Totals for previous week....1,770,000 6,675,000 

ERCTONRG «6.0.9.5 <0 bs macalon Woniies oie 195,000 

| ri MaGe* > Asae saws 


Che following gives the receipts and shipments for 


the month of July, 1900: 
Receipts. ft. Shipments. ft. 





WO TPO oy ces ne eines eae 1.065.000 4.140.000 
(Lo eo a eenertyy Tr 1,035,000 5,295,000 
ESO 8.0.5) 0.4.6. 0.0::0 Ws one oe 1.830.000 6.495.000 
kes S| eee eas” 1,770,000 
CU OPE spe bee eae e oan 1,665,000 

po ree are Sor 7.365.000 
Totale July, TOGO. 6. ves 7,635,000 

TIOCKORRA 6 6. ciue oa. 270,000 

Fe a i 


Saginaw Valley. The pine market is featureless. Not, 
a transaction of moment has been reported during the 
week. ‘There is a little better condition of things. 
freights being better and some inquiry for lumber is 
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noted. Of prices there is nothing to be said. It is 
claimed concession have been made, but the tendency is 
toward a maintenance of prices. In the yards some 
firms are having a little business, while others report 
matters dull. Some stocks are getting broken, but 
nothing is being taken off the hands of manufacturers. 
One dealer said he ought to be in the market for stock 
to fill up the gaps in his yard, but he was holding on 
until the situation became a little clearer. 

Buffalo, N. Y. It looks as though the end of the 
woods had not yet been reached in the white pine trade. 
All the season, from the outset of the time when the 
eastern consumer began to refuse to pay the asking price, 
our dealers have been saying that the situation was in 
favor of the seller and that there was nothing but time 
needed to compel the east to yield to the demand. Well, 
the effort is still on and the deadlock is still on, too. 
Nobody has come out best. There is a report from 
Duluth that the situation is strong and that there is not 
the slightest appearance of yielding to the demand for 
lower prices. It is added that the producer there has 
lost immense sums from logs that did not get into the 
mills and are now either eaten by worms or burned up 
by forest fires. These logs will not be saved, for the 
rains that are coming are finding the earth so dry that 
it takes the water all in and calls for more. There will 
be no freshet. Eastern buyers are said to be thick at 
Duluth. The same day there is a rebutting consumer’s 
report, which says “there is no denying that last spring’s 
prices are cut and shaded in Duluth and they are pretty 
certain to be shaded still more. There are buyers in 
from the east, but the purchases made so far amount to 
only a moderate figure, really a small part of the cut 
of 400,000,000 feet, and yet it is such a circumstance 
in the trade that it is heralded far and wide.” The 
worst part of the entire situation is that it leaves the 
middle-point dealer in the same condition of uncertainty 
that he has occupied in spite of ‘himself all the season. 
It is beginning to be time that stock was laid in for 
the winter trade, but there is very little buying yet. 
As a rule the white pine dealer here has taken the posi- 
tion that the consumer would have to pay the price, 
though there has not been a really unanimous feeling 
to that effect. Still, the trade is very slow and nothing 
is settled, although the reports of scarcity in certain 
low grades increase. It is felt all round that these 
grades at least are safe. Perhaps higher grades are also. 

Boston, Mass. While sales of pine are comparatively 
few and of small volume, the lumber may still be called 
strong, in that it is held so by the manufacturers. The 
accumulation of this stock is not large, and what there 
is at the centers of distribution is apparently held in 
strong hands. The buyer of a carload expects to pay 
about what is asked, within the reasonable market 
range. 

Baltimore, Md. The movement of white pine is 
decidedly uneventful, purchasers being comparatively 
few and the orders calling as a rule for relatively small 
quantities. The conditions which afflict other branches 
of the lumber trade are also observed in northern pine, 
and the prospects for the future also may be said to 
resemble those of southern woods. Values are practi- 
cally unchanged, and must be considered remarkably 
strong in view of all the circumstances. 
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Toledo, O. Since our last report two weeks .ago 
there has been quite a notable increase of local activ- 
ity and we think there is also quite a marked improve- 
ment in the jobbing trade. The country has evidently 
largely consumed its stock and is beginning to replen- 
ish. Not with any rush, but the dealers are buying for 
immediate needs. White pine holds its own with but 
little weakness. Hemlock and norway have been more 
pliable and prices weaker, as compared with those of 
sixty days ago. The demand in northern Ohio, except 
at some few manufacturing points, has been light, the 
wheat crop being very poor as a rule, though oats are 
good and corn makes promise of a splendid crop. In 
southern Ohio more favorable conditions prevail and 
the demand for lumber has been normal. Lumber has 
been coming in here by lake steadily during the past 
month and stocks are in good condition and well assort- 
ed to meet the demands of the trade. 

As to local conditions, while the failure of our cen- 
tennial to materialize stopped speculative building and 
perhaps retarded some legitimate improvements, the 
industrial building here has been unusually active and 
the past few weeks have seen increased activity in 
residence building, indicating renewed confidence and 
continued prosperity. We look for increased activity 
as the season advances. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Quite a fair movement is to be 
noted in Adirondack spruce, but not always at figures 
that admit of much, if any, profit to the handler. The 
manufacturers have ceased shipping except on orders 
and the call is not a heavy one. As for prices, $18 to 
$20 is a very satisfactory rate, and it is not always 
obtainable. As for eastern spruce, so little of it seems 
to be moving that to call it a market might seem flat- 
tery. 





LC eeu" 

Boston, Mass. Spruce men are looking up a trifle, 
and report a little more activity, with the lumber mov- 
ing more easily at the schedule prices. Whether it is a 
temporary spurt, or the result of the drop in price, any 


fellow has the liberty to guess. Yards are low in stock, 
and a great deal of the vessel spruce finds its way to the 
export market. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The movement in spruce has been 
limited during the last few days, and the market pre- 
sents no new feature. The price is being maintained as 
usual. There are some good inquiries afoot and the 
manufacturers expect to do quite a brisk business after 
the next few weeks. 





St. John, N. B. Shippers of lumber to the United 
States market say they have not found that market as 
dull for some years past. Of course, dullness is expected 
in July and August, but this year it is exceptional, and 
they do not anticipate much improvement before next 
spring. Shipments continue to go forward, but on a 
very small scale. There is no demand at all for spruce 
lath. A Fredericton paper says the highest offer a 
dealer in that city could get was 60 cents a thousand 
delivered at St. John. This is half or less than half the 
usual price. So far as the British market is concerned, 
no new business is being put through, but large ship- 
ments of spruce deals are going forward to fill former 
contracts. At the very high rate of freight the margin 
to shippers is not large. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The local trade in hardwoods continues 
quiet, although there is a slight increase in the de- 
mand for interior finishing woods corresponding to a 
steady swelling in the number of building operations. 
That there has been a decided increase in building dur- 
ing the month is easily to be discerned, although the 
strike is still on and labor unions are ostensibly con- 
tinuing to maintain a firm front. It is known, how- 
ever, that the number of union men that are going to 
work is increasing steadily and the prospects now are 
that the strike will soon be over. Four months of id!e- 
ness seems to outweigh all other considerations in 
the minds of the average laborer, who is now beginning 
to realize that he has made a mistake in entrusting his 
means of obtaining a livelihood to the men whose 
existence depends upon fomenting strife between em- 
ployers and employees. At any rate the labor difficul- 
ties are slowly dying and their ultimate settlement 
cannot be long delayed. 

Some of the dealers report a fair demand from va- 
rious parts of the country for stock of all kinds. Quite 
a little trade has lately developed on the Pacific 
coast and in the territory west of the Missouri river 
as well as in the central portion of the country, but 
eastern demand continues almost at a standstill. How- 
ever, some inquiries are coming from that quarter and 
improvement may be expected in the near future. 

It is reported that the furniture expositions have 
been largely attended during the past month and some 
good sales are being negotiated. However, it is still 
a little early to give much positive information on this 
subject, though enough is known to indicate that the 
furniture people will be in the market soon for stock 
adapted to their purposes. It is said of the manu- 
facturers at Grand Rapids that they have considerable 
hardwood stock on hand and that their requirements 
this fall will not be of unusual magnitude. 

Thus far there has not been observed any pronounced 
reaction in the downward tendency of quarter-sawed 
white oak. Some oak manufacturers state that they 
are able to get a very fair price for wide lumber in 
foreign markets, but local buyers continue indifferent 
and prices have continued to sag off perceptibly. An 
average quality of inch quartered oak brings in this 
market from $50 to $52, although consumers do not 
seem anxious for it even at those figures. Quartered 
red oak has not suffered as much as quartered white, 
and as stocks are known to be rather limited as com- 
pared with several previous seasons, this lumber is in 
fair shape as regards prices. Plain oak, both red and 
white, is holding its own tolerably well, though it can be 
bought several dollars cheaper than three months ago. 
Considerable basswood is moving, but prices remain 
weak. Available supplies of this wood are not thought 
to be burdensome. White ash is something of a drug 
and stocks seem to be considerably above the needs of 
the consuming trade. Gum is exceedingly quiet except 
for export. Little demand is shown for cottonwood 
and that at close to the old prices. Maple has grown 
steadily weaker and can now be bought very near the 
prices ruling two years ago. It is reported that log 
run is now offered at $12, which is fully $2 below the 
quotation at which it was held early in the year. Birch 
is dead, although holders, who are looking for an in- 
creased furniture demand, are not without hopes of its 
early resurrection. 
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St. Louis, Mo. There continues to be a better tone 
to hardwoods as viewed from this market, and there is 
more stock moving than at any previous time during the 
past ninety days. Sales are not yet large, being pretty 
well confined to the immediate needs of the purchasers, 
but there is a marked improvement when comparison 
is made with a few weeks ago. Sales seem to be gen- 
eral, not being confined to any particular class of con- 
sumers, and the salesmen say that people who have 
been buying in small lots are beginning to show a 
willingness to buy in larger quantities. A number of 
the wholesalers have remarked within the past few days 
at the large number of inquiries that are coming in 


from the factory trade. They particularly mention the 
wagon people as being again in the market and state 
that the inquiries are beginning to bear fruit, 

Reports from the mills are that the weather has been 
somewhat better of late and those of the mills having 
orders on hand have been able te run on better time, 
but the receipts of this market do not show that there 
is any increased amount of lumber coming out of the 
southern country. Those who have recently returned 
from the hardwood districts say they find a great 
many idle mills, The local people receiving lumber from 
below are not pushing things in the least. Only such 
stock is bronght in as is already sold, and there is no 
accumulation at the unloading tracks and on the levee. 

Yard stocks in St. Louis do not show much gain 
during the past few weeks. Contract stuff is nearly 
all in and the wholesalers carrying stocks in this city 
are ordering only such stock as they need to fill out 
assortments. As nearly all stocks are short on the 
sume items, the result is that the demand is strong 
for those lumbers which are wanted; whatever is not 
wanted moves slowly and price inducements do not 
help matiers to any extent. ‘This condition has im- 
proved of late, however, as the dealers can see more 
eg into the future and are more willing to specu- 
ate, 

Dealers in gum say there has not been any improve- 
ment in that wood thus far, and that there is really less 
call for it than there was a month ago. Prices have 
declined, and it is hard to find anyone who will enter- 
tain an offer. It is considered strange that this should 
be the case, for local stocks in the hands of both furni- 
ture and box factories are rather light. It is true that 
the local furniture factories are not particularly busy, 
but the box factories are running on full time and are 
using gum to a greater extent than ever before. Offer- 
ings are light, however, and stock will be held at the 
mills until the situation improves. Pretty much the 
same condition prevails with cottonwood, but prices 
have held up better and there is more stock already sold 
on contract. 

_ The demand for red oak continues strong and the price 
situation so far as this wood is concerned is all right. 
Plain inch stock is preferred, but there is also a good 
sale for other thicknesses and for quartered lumber. 
White oak has improved slightly since last report and 
there have been quite a number of sales of quartered 
and thick plain stock. 

Other hardwoods have shown some improvement in 
demand of late, but prices are not yet on the upward 
trend. Local dealers consider it too early to expect 
marked improvement in this respect and are not attempt- 
ing to force things. 

New Orleans, La. The market is toning up. but not 
as fast as it might be. The movement of export stuff is 
greatly retarded by the excessive freight rates which 
are expected. Then, too, there is a disposition on the part 
of foreign buyers to hold off in the hope that prices 
will depreciate. Especially is this the case with quar- 
tered oak, as far as the situation may be judged from 
this market, The heavy rains continue in the hardwood 
belt and this is having a discouraging effect on the man- 
ufacturers. 

New York City. Large sales of hardwoods are not 
usually looked for at this season of the year and there 
is therefore considerable satisfaction felt over the fact 
that the market keeps up well. Not so much grumbling 
over quartered oak not up to grade has been heard lately, 
but this is probably because not so much is moving. In 
the better grades $65 to $67 is still the figure, while 
poplar is firm at $38 to $40. There is little change in 


other stock. 


Buffalo, N.Y. There is a better feeling in the hard- 
wood trade than in almost any other branch of the 
business. Dealers are selling quite as much as they 
could expect at this time of the year and there are 
inquiries enough to give promise of a continuation of the 
demand. The increased proportion of hardwood used in 
door factories is accountable for some of the movement 
and the idea that the price of white pine is so high 
that hardwood might as well be taken instead also has 
something to do with the preference. There is a slow 
increase in most hardwood stocks, though nobody has 
what can be called a really full stock of the more desira- 
ble woods. The southwestern mills of Buffalo dealers 
are again running, as there has not been a repetition of 
the heavy rains that shut down so many of them in 
June. Still, nobody is anxious to rush off his lumber. 
There is no prospect that any of it will be materially 
lower, at least unless there is a further decline in com- 
peting woods, and this will need to be quite radical to 
affect such woods as oak, ash and elm very much. The 
fact that the supply has not mounted up in spite of the 
smaller sales as compared with last summer ought to be 
enough to keep the hardwood trade firm. 

Boston, Mass. The hardwood market is dragging 
along, with little change for better or worse. Oceasion- 
ally some item shows a temporary evidence of strength, 
while some other classes of hardwoods find themselves 
at a standstill, No unusual pressure to sell is devel- 
oped in the manufacturing centers, and on the other 
hand wholesalers are not rushing about trying to buy 
stocks. There is no life or snap in the business, but 
stocks are reported low, and dealers have been buying 
from hand to mouth now for a long enough period to 
have reduced the level of the piles to a very healthy size. 
Quartered oak shows no change from week to week, and 
is sold all the way from $63 to $67, according to its 
desirability. Cars are scrutinized by the buyer with a 
little more than usual care, and lumber must come we'l 
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up to grade in order to obtain the full price. Plain 
oak is still more active than quartered oak, and there is 
less of the lumber with which to supply the demand. 
Ash is reported extremely quiet, but with no further 
marked tendency toward lower prices. It is commonly 
asked, “How can prices go lower, when the price of logs 
and the cost of manufacturing for the past year are con- 
sidered ?” 

Maple is moving along in about the same even way, 
and in a negative way might be called strong, in that it 
is not markedly weak. Salesmen of maple flooring claim 
to be holding together on price, and are confident that 
they will be able to do so until the new demand which all 
look for sets in. Basswood is coming in in limited quan- 
tities, but is not enough sold or sought for to establish 
a quotable market price. Elm is also moving in small 
quantities, and with apparently a price for each carload. 
Mahogany, sycamore, walnut, etc., are dull and quiet, 
with little change. 

Baltimore, Md. Some slight improvement in the 
export trade of oak has been observed recently. Stocks 
abroad show signs of diminution and the requirements 
of foreign consumers appear to increase. The home 
market for hardwoods, while comparatively quiet, is 
better than that for the soft woods, prices being as a rule 
fairly well maintained and stocks at milling points by 
no means large. There are indications of a very satisfac- 
tory fall trade. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The hardwood market shows a 
further gain upon the improved conditions that were 
noted last week. Quartered white oak is in quite good 
demand, and plain red of all grades and thickness is 
also first class stock. White ash and cherry are in quite 
good demand. There is no change in prices, which are 
being well held. 

Cincinnati, O. The situation continues to improve 
and scarcely a firm that has been interviewed has spok- 
en of present conditions as being otherwise than satis- 
factory, with prospects flattering. A prominent firm 
here reports that notwithstanding the real and ru- 
mored falling off in the demand, the season with them 
has been as good as last year. Confidence in the future 
seems to be well established, although there is still 
some shyness manifested on the part of buyers in mak- 
ing contracts for future delivery. 





Hemlock. 





Up to within the last two or three weeks western 
hemlock prices have been fairly well maintained in the 
rail trade, but recently it is said lists have been sent out 
lowering the July prices on Wisconsin stock from $1.50 
to $2.50 a thousand. The light trade last month 
resulted in a few individual concerns making cut prices 
of 50 to 75 cents and the lists above referred to were 
issued with the announced purpose of bringing the price 
cutters into line, The mills in Wisconsin and Michigan 
have been turning out hemlock steadily during the sum- 
mer months, but those who have investigated the situa- 
tion carefully claim that the accumulation is not suffi- 
ciently heavy to justify any such cut as that referred 
to above. The season for fall trade is rapidly approach- 
ing and it is almost certain to bring about a heavy 
increase in the demand for hemlock, for retailers all 
through the central west are now handling this stock, 
not only in piece stuff, but in boards and strips as well. 
The decline which has taken place in hemlock prices 
makes a much wider spread than usual between it and 
white pine, a fact which naturally will tend to increase 
the demand for hemlock. Should the expected increase 
in trade occur, the present demoralized condition of the 
market will probably be remedied, to an extent at least, 
within the next thirty days. A general meeting of Wis- 
consin hemlock manufacturers will be held at the 
Plankington hotel, Milwaukee, on Tuesday, August 7, 
to discuss the situation and endeavor to even up prices. 

In the eastern territory it is believed that the bottom 
prices on hemlock have been reached. Demand is pick- 
ing up a little, according to our reports from the prin- 
cipal eastern markets, and in many cases retailers are 
sending in orders which from their nature indicate that 
there is a disposition to stock up in advance of imme- 
diate requirements. Reports come from many of the 
eastern cities of improved building prospects and 
increased activity in this line is almost certain to bring 
about an improvement in the eastern hemlock trade. 

New York City. The mere fact that the manufac- 
turers are wise enough to get together and fix any price 
as one below which they would not go has had such a 
moral effect on the market that the new base price of 
$15 can be said to be held decidedly stiffly. Naturally, 
too, news of the action has resulted in any number of 
inquiries and a few orders, while it is most confidently 
felt, that when the building impetus arrives this lumber 
will get all that it is entitled to of the promised pros- 
perity. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Some satisfactory sales are being 
made at $15, which has been regarded as the base price 
for some time past. Every now and then one hears of 
sales much below this figure, but these sales must be 
regarded as exceptional, and not taken as indication of 
actual value. The general opinion among the whole- 
salers is that hemlock has now touched a bottom price, 
and there are those in the trade who say that not only 
will it not drop below this figure, but that there is a 
strong probability of the price being advanced within 


the next few weeks. This advance is expected to occur 
as the result of renewed inquiry for fall trade, coupled 
with the fact that the stocks everywhere are low. The 
salesmen report that nearly all the yards are com- 
pletely bare of lumber, and they also find a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the yard men to purchase. The 
price of hemlock has held up well during the dull season, 
and this is further taken as a reason for the improba- 
bility of a weakening below present values. As has 
already been pointed out in these reports, the stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers are low, the Williamsport 
mills are practically hung up, and the West Virginia 
mills are not capable of supplying the demand if it 
should become at all brisk; therefore it is regarded here 
as a very likely possibility that hemlock prices will 
stiffen at the first intimation of fall buying, and this is 
looked for about the middle of the coming month. There 
has been some talk of the hemlock men getting together 
to talk of prices, but no date for a meeting has yet been 
fixed. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The reports of local lumber dealers are to 
the effect that poplar is in excellent demand and numer- 
ous orders are being booked at firm prices. Of course 
there are occasional rumors of weakness in values, but 
as a rule these cannot be traced to any substantial 
foundation, although it is generally conceded that there 
is some small amount of price-cutting going on in a 
few localities. Poplar men as a rule, however, do not 
regard the rumors of lower prices very seriously, but 
consider them as being due to more or less financial 
stringency on the part of individual operators and exer- 
cising but a small effect on the trade in general. Those 
who deal in poplar in this market say that they are 
not well supplied with stock and could. sell more, even 
under the light demand that is visible at this season of 
the year. There is no surplus of stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers, although it is reasonably well assured 
that there will be sufficient for the ordinary needs of the 
trade this season. Logs are in good supply and manu- 
facture is going forward steadily, but shipments are 
fairly active, with the result that surpluses are not being 
accumulated in many instances. Prices are being main- 
tained in this market with few if any exceptions. Where 
a complaint is heard of it is more with respect to a 
searcity of dry lumber than from any other cause, as 
prices and demand are alike satisfactory. 
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Boston, Mass. For some time back good judges of the 
market have predicted that poplar must join the pro- 
cession and sell at a little lower price. While no new 
prices are advertised at a lower level, it is probably a 
fact that the lumber is not quite as strong in its tend- 
ency One-inch firsts and seconds brings $36 to $38, and 
the latter would be called a good price. The demand 
does not seem to drop off, but weather conditions in the 
poplar country allow the shipment of more of the lum- 
ber into this market, accounting for the temporary lack 
of strength. 





Baltimore, Md. Reports as to the status of poplar 
continue to be favorable. Values rule high, and the 
demand is so active that none of the mills have unsold 
stocks on hand. In the entire lumber trade poplar is 
perhaps the strongest feature, and from present indi- 
cations is likely to remain so. 

Cincinnati, O. A firm front is what the poplar mar- 
ket continues to present practically all along the line. 
Dealers generally are experiencing no trouble in hold- 
ing their old customers at the usual good prices, in 
spite of the blandishments of a few dealers who offer 
lumber at prices that are more or less shaded. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 





Portland, Ore. The continued good condition of col- 
lections is the only redeeming feature of the lumber 
situation. The sales condition is about fit to have its 
remains taken to the crematory. Reports from all over 
indicate a ‘hopeful condition of trade in the near future. 
Crops, with few exceptions, are reported good, and there 
is no seeming lack of money anywhere, yet there is a 
halt and doubt which is difficult to explain. 

There are certain mills situated for water transpor- 
tation only. These have had plenty of orders for export 
to the Hawaiian islands or Asia, and have them still, 
but can obtain no off-shore vessels. Some that have 
had orders awaiting shipment all sawn out have had to 
ship coastwise into markets already overcrowded. Still 
other mills are situated to ship by rail to any point in 
America and by water to any part of the world. Some 
of these have for some time not catered to the domestic 
business, but have turned all their attention to China. 
Now China business is shut out, and their output is 
forced to return to domestic channels, which are dull 
at best. In sections like the Red river country of 
North Dakota the crops have failed, which compels 
the plants that supply that section to hunt for new ter- 
ritory, and there are no new fields available. The 
presidential election always has its effect on business 
in general. None of these conditions mentioned has any 
perceptible effect by itself, but combined they seriously 
affect the whole lumber situation of this market. 

The local demand keeps up well. There has been no 
break in the price of logs, at least openly, and probably 
none of any account are being placed at lower prices 
than ‘have been ruling right along. The price of labor 


remains up and it is more or less scarce at that. Any 
surplus of labor and a good deal which is not surplus 
finds ready employment in the harvest fields of the two 
states, and will for some time to come. The loggers 
say they must close down rather than log under present 
prices for logs, labor and supplies, and labor is not dis- 
posed to accept less when it can get satisfaction in some 
other employment. In the meantime the waters are full 
of logs and the lumber outlook is poor. 

The shingle situation is worse, much worse. The over- 
production is large and all kinds of prices fill the air. 
Many mills have decided to shut down and others will 
follow suit. The spruce and cedar lumber conditions 
remain healthy. While the situation is far from what 
was hoped for a month ago, we have confidence in a 
change for the better next month and a good fair fall 
trade, 
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Seattle, Wash. At this writing the rail and cargo 
trade is rather dull—a usual feature during July, which 
is always a dull month in the trade. However, the out- 
look for the fall demand is not quite as blue as it was 
a month ago, on account of the good reports from North 
Dakota and Minnesota. It is now estimated by railroad 
officials that the recent heavy rains helped the crops and 
that the yield will amount to 60 percent instead of 40 
percent, as estimated before. At the present prices 
obtained for wheat this yield, in the opinion of lumber- 
men, is equivalent to a full crop at old prices. Still it 
is believed the demand in the states affected will not be 
as good as a year ago, but the probable shortage in the 
white pine output will have to be made up from the 
coast. There is already a good inquiry from eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho, where an immense crop 
is now being harvested. 

In the cargo trade the situation is without change. 
Vessels still continue scarce, freight rates are exorbitant 
and demand is not any too brisk. A lot of lumber is 
being dumped by rail and vessel into the California 
market, which has been weak several months. The for- 
eign volume is fair, but the high freight rates and 
scarcity of bottoms affect this position of the trade 
materially. There is still a good deal of lumber finding 
its way to Cape Nome and other Alaska points, but the 
volume will probably not be as large as formerly until 
the permanency of Nome is established. So far but little 
gold has come down, although it is conceded the diggings 
are rich, but there are more people looking for gold 
than there is room for at present, and until the camp 
becomes settled on a permanent basis, tents will be used 
in preference to substantial structures. It is the story 
of the Klondike repeated. 

The majority of the mills are running steadily, but 
complaints are heard of dullness, especially among the 
mills catering to the car construction and railroad repair 
trade. Cedar and spruce specialties are selling well. 
The box trade is excellent, many of the factories running 
overtime. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. This city no longer has any pessimists 
among the yellow pine people, everyone*talking on the 
bright side of things for the first time in six months. 
Reports from all sections of the milling country are to 
the effect that more orders are on hand than for many 
months. Wet weather has interfered with shipments to 
some extent during the past week in the territory west 
of the my ays river, but the mills have been able to 
continue in full operation. 

There is already serious complaint being made at 
delayed shipments and the wholesalers are urging retail- 
ers to be as lenient as possible. The sudden increase of 
orders, nearly all of which is rush business because of the 
depleted condition of country stocks, cannot be taken 
care of as rapidly as the retailers desire and there is 
kicking galore. The car situation, too, is rapidly grow- 
ing more serious and promises to cause much trouble 
within the next thirty days. 

The local people say the improvement in trade con- 
ditions seems to be affecting all sections alike, There is 
a strong demand for yard stock both east and west of 
the river, and the orders show plainly the depleted con- 
dition of country stocks. The list is being firmly main- 
tained and those who were not among the number who 
decided to advance prices are rapidly getting into line 
and sending out new lists. The yn is particularly 
strong for all classes of dimension and common stock, 
but. there is also a marked improvement in the call for 
uppers and flooring. 

While the greatest improvement in trade conditions 
has thus far been in yard stock there has also been a 
very marked increase in the demand for special bill 
stuff. Orders for this class of material are coming from 
cities which have been afflicted with labor troubles dur- 
ing the earller part of the year. Prices on this class of 
stock have not advanced to any marked extent during 
the past thirty days, but they never declined as much as 
did the prices on yard stock. A point which will have 
its effect upon the situation is that a number of mills 
which usually cut yard stock and which were cutting 
special bills during the past three months because of the 
poor demand for yard stock are again out of the special 
bill trade and there are fewer people after the orders 
that are to be obtained. 

The local situation does not improve. The street car 
strike and the carpenters’ strike are not as serious as 
they were a month ago and the former is no longer a 
menace to public safety, but they are still with us and 
are having their effect in retarding trade. There is any 
amount of prospective building which is being held back 
by the labor troubles, and the fact that the world’s fair 
is assured has been counted on to furnish an immediate 
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stimulant to the building trade; but there is no tempta- 
tion to go ahead so long as the present situation con- 
tinues, despite the fact that everyone knows prices are 
on the upward trend. Local stocks are being held on 
about an even basis, purchases being about equal to sales. 





Chicago. It appears to be the general sentiment of 
the trade that yellow pine matters are looking consid- 
erably brighter at the beginning of August than they 
were at the corresponding period of July. A month 
ago prices were considerably demoralized and there was 
no stability whatever to values. Since then a price list 
has been adopted and subscribed to by a large percentage 
of the yellow pine output and at last reports it was 
being adhered to with a fidelity that was as unexpected 
as it was gratifying. The mills all report an increase of 
orders for various items of stock, notably for rift-sawed 
flooring and for finishing lumber, and these items seem 
likely to maintain a firm position in the fall. As far 
as car material is concerned there appears to be no letup 
in the demand and the mills that cater to this class of 
stock are keeping well supplied with orders. 

The local demand is increasing: quite perceptibly, but 
is still within narrow limits, owing to the continuation 
of the strike in the building trades. However, this now 
appears to be rapidly dying out, so that within a short 
time it is expected that there will be something like 
a normal volume to the demand. Local representatives 
of southern mills say that they are having a somewhat 
lessened inquiry for car material, although quite a num- 
ber of bills are still being figured upon and the mills 
are well behind their orders for this class of stock. 
Orders for building timbers are few and far between, 
but there is more or less inquiry for this class of material 
right along. Dealers in general are hopeful of a good 
fall trade at somewhat better prices than those now 
prevailing and some of them say that they are already 
receiving orders slightly above the recently adopted 
list. 





Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine prices now show con- 
siderable stability and are firmer than they have been 
for months. As far as can be learned the manufac- 
turers who agreed to try to maintain the list are suc- 
ceeding in their efforts. Some of those who did not 
agree to anything are making cuts, while others are 
holding the list, and on the whole, there is not enough 
cutting being indulged in to affect the market to any 
noticeable degree. ‘the wholesalers here and at other 
points who are selling at list prices are getting their 
full share of the business and are satisfied with prevail- 
ing trade conditions. From the way orders have been 
coming in the past month, it is evident that there is 
little speculative buying being done, but at the same 
time the dealers are sending in their orders without 
much delay, when they are not in the market for stock, 
which was not the case a month ago. There is still 
a feeling of hesitancy on the part of a good many of 
the dealers about ordering ahead, as they are not fully 
satisfied that the market will continue steady, but this 
feeling is growing less, and it is believed that next 
month dealers whose stocks need filling out for the fall 
trade will place orders liberally, At this time the mills 
are in good shape to maintain prices. None of them 
has less than three weeks’ run on hand and a good 
many have from four to six weeks’ run on their books. 

New Orleans, La. The reception of the yellow pine 
list by the trade of this section shows that there 
will be an advance all along the line so far as this lum- 
ber is concerned as soon as the fall trade opens up. The 
shortage of white pine is not an inconsiderable factor in 
crystallizing the belief of every yellow pine manufacturer 
that values will be enhanced before the cold weather 
sets in. Locally there is no complaint. Ask a man 
generally if business is brisk and he will tell you that 
it might be better. Ask him if his firm has any com- 
plaint to make and he will say, “Oh, no! We have all 
we can attend to.’ ‘There has been a tendency to 
advance prices locally for several weeks and this tend- 
ency is now taking on shape and substance. It ought to 
be admitted, though, that “saps” are not as strong as 
they were in the spring. This is one branch of the busi- 
ness which has been overdone and it will be some time 
before values are as high as they were at the beginning 
of the year. 

Ce eee 

New York City. Stocks of all kinds are decidedly 
low in the retail yards, but if there is one kind of lumber 
of which there seems to be less on hand than any other 
it is southern pine. The demand may be said tq have 
bettered considerably within the past week or two, but 
even at that the call is not a big one, and everybody 
is looking forward to the fall in the hope that building 
will be lively as has been so frequently promised. The 
making of a list down south has helped to steady matters 
quite a little and prices may be said to be fairly well 
held. 





Buffalo, N.Y. If there is any one thing more than 
another that tends to depress the lumber trade it is the 
continued reports of the cutting of the price of all sorts 
of southern pine. It is likely that most of the stories 
are fictitious or exaggerated, but enough of them are 
true to affect that trade very much and other branches 
along with it. A few dealers report satisfactory sales, 
but as a rule it is confessed that there is very little 


demand, 
—ae 
oston, Mass. Yellow pine holds up about the same 
Pe: seed the week, ia still reflects a little of the 
new strength which took possession of the minds of the 
manufacturers a few weeks ago. The southwestern mills 
apparently adhere to their determinatoin to get some- 


thing more like the value of their lumber. The move- 
ment is extremely quiet, but the situation does not 
evidence any unusual pressure to sell. 

Toledo, O. -The yellow pine manufacturers have is- 
sued a new list, which is supposed to more nearly cover 
values, and it is apparently being well maintained. We 
think the feeling is growing that lumber values have 
about reached hard pan for this year and buying is con- 
sequently increasing. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. A gradual strengthening of the mar- 
ket is very much in evidence. Low stocks at northern 
and eastern yards are compelling dealers to replenish 
and as fully 80 percent of the orders are of a mixed 
character, they can be filled only at list prices or better. 
It is also a fact that the supply of better grades is get- 
ting low at the mills, which is causing a decided firmness 
in No, 1 and No. 2 grades, especially in the matter of 
6-4 and 8-4-inch, both edge and stocks. With the excep- 
tion of box grades, the reduced output has kept the 
supply well in hand and while box is slow it is being 
held firm. 

Operators throughout the entire North Carolina pine 
section are taking the situation philosophically. ‘They 
have “been there” before and evidently proiited by their 
past experiences. A number of large orders have been 
booked and an unusually large lot of inquiries which 
savor of “rush” are in hand. On the whole, trade is at 
the present time equal in volume to the average mid- 
summer notch at prices that are very acceptable. Ves- 
sels are in ample supply at $2.25 to $2.50 to New York 
and Sound and $3.25 to Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade of 
this section ‘has been almost without change for weeks. 
Marked quiet continues to prevail, but those engaged 
in the trade take a hopeful view of the outlook and hold 
to the opinion that the fall trade will be good. Many 
lumbermen are away on their vacations, while members of 
the office forces are also enjoying outings, so that the 
various business places look rather deserted. Some 
good orders, however, are coming in from abroad, and 
the domestic inquiry also shows some slight indications 
of picking up. Boxmakers are perhaps the most active 
buyers at the present time. ‘Lhe receipts are not in 
excess of the requirements, and further accumulation of 
stocks on the wharves is being averted. Values are in 
the main steady. 





New York City. An improved demand is to be 
noted in this stock and the way in which manufacturers 
are sticking to their determination not to hamper the 
trade here with big consignments is most commendable 
and will surely redound to their own benefit. Everything 
that comes in is on order. There is no change in price. 
By vessel roofers are quoted at $15. 





Boston, Mass. The North Carolina pine market is 
undoubtedly in a rather druggy condition. In spite of 
the determination of the southern mills to curtail the 
output, the stock still seems to accumulate, and the 
demand is at rather a low ebb. Coast rates show a 
stiffening tendency, which must necessarily, if continued, 
stiffen the price of lumber in this market. Fairly good- 
sized stocks are the rule on the Boston yards, and also 
throughout the interior towns. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. ‘Those who handle cypress in this territory 
report a good strength to prices, coupled with an ability 
to obtain shipments more promptly than has been the 
case at any time previously this year. A few items are 
still rather short in supply, but as a rule the stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers are well filled out and the 
lumber that is coming forward is more satisfactory with 
regard to its dryness than has been the case for months 
past. The mill men state that they are having quite a 
demand from west of the Missouri river, where trade is 
opening up briskly, owing to the heavy crops that have 
been harvested in that territory, and that there is some 
improvement in other localities, although in this section 
of the north trade is hardly up to its normal condition 
for the season. A bill of 200,000 feet of car lining, evi- 
dently for refrigerator cars, was let this week here at 
fair prices. Demand from the sash and door factories 
is at present limited, owing to the stagnation prevailing 
at this season of the year. 

A meeting of cypress manufacturers was held at New 
Orleans recently at which it was thought that prices 
would be slightly advanced on some items, but after a 
review of the situation it was decided not to raise prices 
for the present, although the situation in some respects 
would have been ample justification. A peculiar develop- 
ment of the current week ‘has been the shipment of a 
good-sized bill of cypress to go to Plum Lake, Wis., in 
the heart of the white pine country, for the building of 
boats and summer residences. 








St. Louis, Mo. The St. Louis cypress coe say their 
sales have not been particularly heavy during the past 
week, but still they moved considerable stock and are 
well satisfied with the present general situation. The 
tone of the inquiries received from the local and the 
country buyers indicates that there will be a particularly 


heavy demand this fall and the salesmen are busying 
themselves picking up whatever orders come their way 
in the meantime. Those conversant with the local sit- 
uation agree in the statement that stocks will be much 
in need of replenishment before long. Some of the peo- 
ple have considerable stock on hand, but the assortment 
begins to show the effects of the past three months’ des- 
ultory buying. Salesmen returning from the country 
tributary to this market say they find more trade than 
there is right in the city. The country people are buying 
more freely than those in the city and the dullness of the 
city building trade also has its effect upon the situation. 
At the mills the same conditions prevail as at last report. 
There is an improving demand and the price situation is 
particularly firm. A heavy local operator, who has just 
returned from the southern country, says he found mill 
stocks very badly broken and he does not see how there 
can be much betterment this fall. It has been the desire 
of the manufacturers to enter upon the fall trade with 
much better stocks than they have at present, but the 
demand is already in excess of the capacity of the mills 
so there can be no accumulation whatever during August. 
Deliveries on St. Louis orders are slow and there is some 
complaint at the delay. 





Kansas City, Mo. As to the volume of demand and 
the maintenance of prices the cypress manufacturers 
have nothing to complain of. Prices are firm and have 
rather an upward tendency, while the business is fully 
equal to the capacities of the various mills, the demand 
from this territory being especially good. The con- 
tinued heavy demand is preventing the mills from get- 
ting much lumber ahead and the stocks remain low and 
badly assorted. In fact, there is some complaint from 
the dealers that the mills are shipping lumber before 
it is ready for shipment and that it is arriving in bad 
condition. If this continues, or becomes general, the 
cypress manufacturers will have some trouble in hold- 
ing their trade in this territory, as Pacific coast lum- 
ber is becoming a strong competitor, and as the cypress 
people have gained a foothold in the southwest during 
the past year, they should see to it that the lumber 
they ship is dry and well manufactured, as this is very 
desirable trade for the most of the Louisiana mills. 





New Orleans, La. Of all southern woods cypress 
occupies by far the most enticing position. The manu- 
facturers seem to be unanimously of the opinion that all 
stock over one inch in thickness will bring considerably 
more this fall than at present. There was a meeting of 
the Southern Cypress Company last week, at which all 
the mills were represented and the matter of advancing 
prices on the thicker grades was discussed. It was con- 
cluded, however, to wait until the fall trade showed 
itself before taking any definite action. Orders are com- 
ing in larger volume than they were a week ago and 
every mill is running full time and unable to increase its 
stock. 





New York City. With supplies coming in in about 
the usual volume stocks are beginning to accumulate 
a little here, and reports from the south are to the 
effect that there is also a better supply at the mills. 
But for the new-found uses to which cypress is being 
put and the way in which it is taking the place of other 
woods, it is likely that, in sympathy with other stock, 
its tendency would be toward lower prices, for the pres- 
ent demand is not at all abnormal, but it is steadily 
holding its own instead, and its future seems decidedly 
bright. For cargo lots the prevailing figure is $33.75. 

Baltimore, Md. It is estimated that buildings of 
a total cost of $4,500,000 have been planned or erected 
in this city during the past year. But with the excep- 
tion of perhaps $500,000 the total is made up of large 
office structures, the projected new custom house which 
the government will build here and smaller edifices. In 
all of them wood is used only to a limited extent and 
cypress still less. Construction work of a character 
which calls for cypress has been comparatively dull, and 
this has had a pronounced effect upon the market, in 
so far as the demand is concerned. With respect to 
values, almost no change has taken place, the wood being 
on the whole rather strong. 


Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Reports from manufacturers and 
jobbers at this city place the prevailing price of Extra 
A’s at $2. While it was reported early in the week that 
several cars had been moved at a less figure than this, 
no verification could be found when an endeavor was 
made to locate the seller. It is believed that $2 is about 
the lowest point that the market will reach, as it is 
claimed by jobbers that many of the western mills will 
not fill orders at a less figure than this. It is further 
stated that if the market weakens beyond the present 
point, a number of the western mills will shut down 
until the price strengthens again. These reports have 
had the effect of strengthening the market and while 
no advance in price seems probable in the near future 
yet it is hardly possible that sales will be made under 
the quoted figure. 

Dealers seem to be watching the market closely and, 
while they are of the opinion that the price will go 
even lower, yet they seem disposed to become aggressive 
purchasers as soon as it is demonstrated that the mini- 
mum price has been reached. Some good orders are 
being received at present and many of them are of the 
rush variety, showing that they are to fill up incomplete 
stocks rather than to be held for future use. In general 
the tone of the market seems firmer. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle market does 
not offer many encouraging features at the present 
time and apparently firm prices are further away than 
ever, ‘The market, instead of stiffening up, has become 
weaker during the past week or two and extra *A* 6 
to 2-inch are being quoted in this territory at any- 
where from $2.16 to $2.26 a thousand, a few instances 
being cited where offers have been made in ten-car 
lots of less than $2.16. The demand is light and there 
is not a great deal of inquiry. The dealers will need 
shingles before long for their fall business, but prices 
are so unsettled that they do not want to buy until 
they have to, and will not until there is a change and 
the market begins to show some firmness. It is under- 
stood that a good many of the mills are now closed 
down because of the low prices, and will not resume 
until the demand will warrant better prices than are 
now being quoted to the dealers. 

Renner 

Seattle, Wash. There is a slight change for the bet- 
ter in the red cedar shingle situation, orders the past 
week coming in somewhat more freely than any time 
in two months and in some instances buyers are will- 
ing to grant an advance of 5 cents. ‘The demand, how- 
ever, is not as yet large enough to warrant the start- 
ing up of the mills that are still voluntarily closed, 
but it is certainly satisfactory to note a betterment 
in conditions. Wholesalers and manufacturers here are 
advised that stocks on hand in the eastern yards are 
unusually low and that there are plenty of orders in 
sight, but that buyers are still holding off in expecta- 
tion of lower prices. In this surmise the buyers will 
be disappointed, because bottom was reached several 
weeks ago and the mills could not sell shingles at 
lower prices if they would. ‘The large logging camps 
have closed down for a month, labor is high and besides 
there is a serious shortage of skilled labor throughout 
the entire state. So the mills are at the point where 
a forced shut down would be necessary if orders did not 
come in; therefore the slight increase in orders and 
prices will probably lead to a revival of the demand 
for the balance of the season. It would not be surpris- 
ing, so members state, if a meeting of the shingle 
association be held within the next two weeks for the 
purpose of restoring the old list. Railroad officials 
anticipate a car shortage by the middle of August and 
as the crops in eastern Washington, northern Idaho 
and eastern Idaho are the heaviest in the history of 
wheat growing the shingle men fear that the bulk of 
the empty cars available will be used to haul wheat. 
If this is done transit shipments will be curtailed and 
buyers, who are holding off until later in the season, 
will be disappointed in not getting shingles, 

ee ee 

Buffalo, N.Y. There is very little improvement in 
the demand for shingles of any sort. ‘The tear that the 
supply, especially of white pine shingles, would be short 
was common early in the season, but that has more than 
been met by the light demand. Dealers report some sales 
all along, but they are for the most part 16-inch lengths 
and low grades, which is not an indication that buyers 
have no money, but that they are not building much and 
consider anything good enough for repair work. The 
nominal price is $4 for best 18-inch white pines, with 
red cedars a trifle less and white cedars still less. All 
sell without prejudice, but good hemlocks are offered 
without takers. Shingle dealers are stocking up some, 
as a decline is not looked for. 

rors 

New Orleans, La. ‘There is nothing much to be said 
regarding the shingle market. Conditions are prac- 
tically the same this week as they were last. If any- 
thing there ‘has been a slight improvement in demand, 
and the outlook for increasing stocks seems slim. With 
the dry kilns in demand for lumber, the man who sends 
in an order for shingles, except for the lower grades, 
must not expect immediate shipment. 





| Cooperage. 


Chicago. General quietness continues to be the lead- 
ing feature of the cooperage market. Lard tierces have 
dropped to 85 and 87} cents, and it is hard to find 
buyers within that range. Oak pork barrels are dull 
at 75 cents. Ash barrels have sold recently up to 90 
cents, but the packers who wanted them have about 
supplied their requirements, and it is expected that 
the price will drop back again in the neighborhood of 
75 or 80 cents. Tierce staves are quoted at $20 to $21, 
but are slow of sale and only the best quality will 
bring those figures. Pork staves are practically un- 
salable. Tierce heading and pork heading remain quiet, 
with quotations nominally at 144 cents for tierce and 
11 cents for pork. Tierce hoops are slow sale at $10 
and pork staves cannot be disposed of at better than 





ie 

A little firmer feeling is evident regarding elm flour 
barrel staves, though prices are not quotably higher. 
No. 2 stock is being held a little stiffer because of good 
prospects for the apple crop. Slack barrel heading is 
steady at former figures. 

Butter tub stock remains practically unchanged. Ash 
staves, heading and hoops bring about the former prices, 
though demand is fully equal to the supply. 

Minneapolis, Minn. While coopers are more active, 
owing to the fact that the mills are better consumers 
of barrels than they were a month ago, most of the 
present deliveries are on old contracts. The market is 
therefore poorly defined and still somewhat irregular, 
Values hold at about last quotations. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - 7 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, aS - . 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted: Cmployees 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
A few first class yellow pine lumber salesmen on commission. 
ddress FREEMAN LUMBER CO, 
506 Fullerton Building, St Louis, Mo. 











WANTED-SCALER 
Familiar with hardwoods. Must be capable man with good refer- 
ences. Pay #65 per month to start. Enclose references with 
reply. Address ‘“R. R. 1,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
Reliable and competent salesmen to sel yellow pine Jumbr 
who visits Southern Michigan, Northern Indiana and Northern 
Ohio. Alabamastock Address 
“ALABAMA,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 

An office man experienced in lumber business as bookkeeper 
and salesman. State age salary, single or married, references 
and by whom last employed. 

Address °C, L. P.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN-WANTED 
Immediately to run new, modern mill in Ontario. Position per- 
manent, Must be first-class man in every particular with lots of 
experience and best references. In applying send copy of refer- 
ences, full particulars of experience and salary expected. 

dress “P. W. B..” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 


Who is familiar with plans and details A good permanent posi- 
tion to the right man is assured. Answer stating experience, 


salary and age. Address 
THE MORGAN CO,, Chicago, Il. 











WANTED—A GOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
To sell on salary. 
Worked North Carolina Pine in New York State 
and East. 
Address, stating reference, experience and salary. 
P. O. BOX NO. 812, 
Baltimore, Md. 
WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
A sawyer, filer, edgerman, setter. Address 
THE MARBURY LUMBER COMPAN Y, Bozeman, Ala. 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN. 
One familiar with cypress perferred. Apply 
JEANERETTIE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO, Ltd., 
Jeanerette, La. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR AND OFFICE MAN. 
A competent mill work estimator and assistant office man, 
young man preferred. references required. 
Address “Q. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—BAND SAW FILERS 
To use Burton's band saw braze tempering process. makes braze 
stiff as any part of saw, not expensive. Saw with eight brazes 
will run like new. Endorsed by best filers in U. S. and Canada. 
Price and reference on application 
A. J. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Must be sober, competent and reliable man, ab'e to fit band 
re-saws and set up and operate moulders and matchers, and take 
general charge of the mill and men. Good salary for the right 
man. Address “W. 12 X.," care of American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try @ small advertisement in the ‘“‘Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[_Wanted:Cmployment | 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Experienced andreliable. 
Address H. H. QUINBY, Pittsfield, Il. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Experienced man. Can furnish best of references. 
Address ‘‘R. R 4." care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
By man with long experience. best of references and a bustier. 
Address “R. R. 2," care of American Lumberm+n 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of yard. Salary or interest therein, or both, experience against 
capital. As bookkeeper, salesman or in any other ca acity 
where income sufficiently renumerative. Duties or location no 
object, only ask opportunity to demonstrate ability and wortua. 
Twenty years experience. Alireference, request corres; on- 
denee. Address “‘B. F. B.,” care of Americun Lumberman. 


WANTED TO CHANCE POSITION. 
First class estimator on plans for special work. Best of refer- 
ences, quick and reliable worker. 
ddress “‘S. M. 3,’’ care of American Lumberman. 






































WANTED—POSITION 
By young man with ten years experience in the lumber business, 
sition as bookkeeper or office work with Chicago retailer or 
roker, can invest money with services. 
Address ‘B W. F.,’”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yaid. Good bookkeeper and estimator Fm- 
ployed at present, want to change. First class references. 
Address “‘R. R. 5," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED - POSITION AS FILER. 
On band millorresaws Have had long experience. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address 
“A. L. B,” care of American Lumberm2n. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of larve hardwood plant, or charge of sales de partment by thor- 
ough lumberm an of exrerience in all brancres. Moderate salary 
to commence, would prefer some plent not now paying, so as to 
give chance to show ability. Address ‘P. P. 12,’ 
care of American Lumberman 


WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER, 
Bookkeeper or traveling salesman. Sash and door business pre- 
ferred. Ten years experience; best references. Address 

“E, A. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTZED-POSITION.. 
By first class band saw filer. Sober and steady. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 
“W.D. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 

In good up to date mill where quantity and quality isan object. 
Expect guod wages. Strictly temperate Satisfaction unques- 
tionable. Wilt refer to ast emplover on app ication. 

JOSEPH S. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

As stenographer or bookkeeper, by a Le oe young man with 
A 1 reference. Four years’ experience in wholesale lumber 
office. Salary to start #50 per month. 

Address ‘‘N. N. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity, by man of experience, skilled in all the details, 
from stump toconsumer and from bookkeepertomanager. Such 
as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work, etc. 
Would as soon take a job tiling for circular or band mill (secord 
to none at this work). Or would put up mill and saw oncontract. 


Best reference. Address 
“BUSINESS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION TO REPRESENT 
A large lumber firm in or around New York. Good habits and 
references, Address 
“M. M. 12,” care of American Lumberman 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, erry to 
JNO. OXE D, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
By young man 32 years; experienced as manager of logging 
operation, teams, or lumbering railroad. Address 
“K. K. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
our watch. Delivered for $2.50 each in cloth or 63,00 each in 


eather. Sample pages . Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago : 


hs 
Wanted:Tinber--dimber Lands | 
FOR EXCHANGE. . 
Productive business property in Cleveland, Ohio, for tri ct 


hardwood timber in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky or Tennessee. 
ddress ‘‘M. A. L,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


[Wanted:fiumber>-Shingles 


WANTED- 500,000 FEET OF COTTONWOOD, 
Cut of good mill. G. C. PRATT LUMBER CO., 
; Indianapolis, Ind. 


YELLOW PINE WANTED. 

A thorough lumberman of large acquaintance with the trade 
would like to handle the output of some good yellow pine mill. 
Headquarters Kansas City. 

Address “‘R. R. 6," care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
Prime quality ash and hickory poles..cut to 12 feet lengths. and 
tapered from 4 inches square on one end to 3 inches at the other. 
Address ‘‘ 1558," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
' 30,000 ft. of ordinary pine lumber in exchange for one standard 
dynamo with 20 are lights of 2,000 candle power each; also two 
guage lathes to exchange for lumber. 
WARREN SPRINGER, 197 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT SQUARES. 
2 inch x2 inch—16, 28, 82 and 36 inches long. 
234 inch x 234 inch—17, 28 and 32 inches long. 
2% inch x 2% inch—28 and 32 inches long. 
4 inch x4 _ inch and upwards 26 inches long. 
Also, walnut lumber in all grades. 
RUSSE & BURGESS, Memphis, Tepn. 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine and wa. Write us, 
TGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y 


WANTED-—LOCG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. A 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind 


YOU ARE INVITED 
To send in for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from 1 so 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from $1 to 
#50 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready 
for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered in cloth binding, for $2.50; in 
leather, for $3.00. Free sam 

















le es. 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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